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Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Sun-Times  is  the  only  Chicago  paper 

UP  in  circulation  (Daily  and  Sunday) 

31  months  in  a  row! 

UP  in  advertising 
33  months  in  a  row! 


The  newspaper  business  is  better  than  ever 
...especially  on  our  side  of  the  street 


fS  CHICAGO 

Sun-Iimes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


I 


Indifferent? 


Ask 

Alfred  F.  Bates,  Jr. 


Because  of  $22.50 
in  back  taxes,  Alfred 
Bates  lost  his  $15,000  :V.;  • 

home  to  an  Albany 
land  speculator. 

On  T uesday ,  r 

February  13, 

Capital  News-  |||||g||H^ 
papers  told 

story  in  the 
Times-Union. 

New  York's 
Secretary  of 

Lomenzo  read 
the  account  and 
immediately  launched  an 
investigation. 

He  learned  that  the  Albany 
speculator  was  a  licensed 
real  estate  broker,  for  whom 
his  office  issues  licenses. 


On  Thursday — two  days  later, 
A1  Bates  received  clear 
title  to  the  land. 

Our  story  in  the 
Times-Union  made  the 
difference.  Because 
we  put  all  the  facts 
where  someone 
who  could  do 
something,  could 
find  them. 

It's  part  of  our 
responsibility  as 
a  newspaper 
group. 

It's  part  of 
why  we  can  be 
called  anything, 
except  indifferent. 


Call  us  anything,  but  indifferent 


CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP 

645  Albany-Shaker  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201 

Times-Union  •  Knickerbocker  News  •  Union  Star 
Represented  nationally  by  Heorst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


when  Upstate  New  York's 
people  need  help  .  .  . 

Rochester's  Lend-A-Hand  Fund 
comes  to  the  rescue! 


For  nearly  nine  years  the  readers  of  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union  have  been 
responding  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  man  in  time 
of  crisis  and  personal  disaster. 

Established  in  1965,  the  Lend-A-Hand  Fund  assists 
one-time  emergency  situations  not  covered  by  any 
other  agencies  or  sources. 

Each  year  the  Fund  is  replenished  by  the  observance 
of  Old  Newboys'  Day.  Prominent  local  citizenry 
and  former  newspaper  carriers,  both  guys  and  gals, 
donate  their  time  and  efforts  to  sell  newspapers 
using  special  gimmicks  to  raise  money. 


Last  September's  Old  Newsboys'  Day  participants 
raised  a  record  of  $32,665.  Since  Lend-A-Hand  Fund 
was  begun  nearly  $225,000  has  been  given  to  needy 
Upstaters. 


Good  newspapers  do  more  than  move  readers 
they  serve  them. 

We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SUNCOAST 


DATELINE 


MAY 

I— Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

I- 4— American  Society  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE).  The  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

3-4— Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

3- ^— A.  J.  Llebling  Counter-Convention.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash.,  D.C. 

4- 5— Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

4-5— Ohio  Press  Women,  annual  spring  meeting.  Sawmill  Creek  Lodge, 
Huron,  Ohio, 

4- 6— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors  Spring  Meeting.  Wellman's  Holiday 
Inn,  Valparaiso. 

5- 6 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  The  Beeches,  Rome  N.Y. 

5-6— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Mechanical  Section.  Rodeway  Inn,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

5-6— LouIsIana-MIssIssIppI  AP  Association.  Annual  meeting.  Royal  Sonesta 
Hotel.  New  Orleans. 

5-6— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

5- 6— Associated  Press  Kansas  Editors  and  Publishers,  Dodge  City. 

6- 8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Netherland  Hilton,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

6-9 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Annual  meeting.  Warwick 
Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

8-11 — Catholic  Press  Association  and  Associated  Church  Press,  joint  con¬ 
vention.  Radisson  South,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

10 —  Certified  Audit  of  Circulation  annual  meeting.  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare 
Motor  Hotel,  O'Hare  Inti.  Airport,  Chicago. 

II —  Illinois  Editors  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur, 
III. 

1 1- 12 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Valparaiso. 

11-13 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 


Not  a  solution, 
but  a  survival  plan 


Old  Mother  Hubbard,  it's  hoppanirig  to  all  of  us. 
Tho  food  crisis  is  horo  for  roal.  Throo  tnoals  a  day, 
sovon  days  a  wook. 

Tho  St.  Potorsburg  Timos  doosn't  havo  a  solution, 
but  wo'ro  offoring  our  roadors  a  survival  plan.  Wo 
call  it  FOOD  WATCH,  a  sovon-days-a-wook  col¬ 
umn  oxplaining  why  food  pricos  aro  rising  and 
suggosting  monoy-saving  monus  and  buying  tips. 

FOOD  WATCH  has  askod  distributors  and  rotail- 
ors  why.  Why  did  soft  drinks  go  up  in  prico?  Why 
cannod  goods?  Tho  food  industry  has  cooporatod 
to  holp  our  roadors  understand,  if  not  approcioto, 
rising  pricos. 

FOOD  WATCH  askod  rostaurants,  hospitals 
schools  how  thoy'ro  facing  tho  crisis.  Homo  ocono- 
;;  mists  havo  boon  consultod  for  thoir  oxport  advico. 

A  fishormon  gavo  tips  on  catching  dinnor  from  a 
soawall.  A  produco  managortold  our  roadors  how 
^  to  soloct  vogotablos  for  oconomy  and  quality. 

:  FOOD  WATCH  has  givon  roadors  tips  on  moat 
buying,  plans  for  moro  oconomical  shopping, 

^  idoas  on  moatloss  sourcos  of  protein.  During  tho 
wook-long  boof  boycott,  moatloss  monus  wore 
printed  every  day  in  FOOD  WATCH. 

>  The  Timos  will  continue  its  FOOD  WATCH  until  tho 
crisis  is  over,  according  to  Editor  and  President  Eu- 
^  gone  Patterson.  "Wo'll  publish  FOOD  WATCH 
^^ovory  day,  because  that's  when  our  roadors  iacmjg 
^5this  crisis  —  every  day  of  tho  wook." 

^  Relating  today's  naws  to  today's  problems. 


12 —  Minnesota  AP  Association.  Spring  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul. 

13- 16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Doral  Country 
Club,  Miami,  Florida 

13- 25 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

14- 18 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques.  Miami. 

15 -  Connecticut  AP  Circuit.  Spring  meeting.  Manchester. 

15-16— Iowa  APME  Association,  The  Des  Moines  Club,  Des  Moines. 

15-19 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers — 24th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Troy,  Michigan,  Hilton  Inn. 

17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  The  Admiralty.  Port  Ludlow,  Wash. 

17- 19— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

18- 19 — Associated  Press  North  Carolina  News  Council  and  South  Carolina 
News  Council,  Beech  Mountain,  N.C. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  AP  managing  editors  spring  shirtsleeve  seminar.  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  Albuquerque. 

20 -  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  OSU  Center  for  Tomorrow,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 23 — INPA  International  conference.  Town  and  Country  Hotel.  San 
Diego. 

21- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
50th  anniversary  convention.  Salishan  Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Oregon. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers.  (FIEJ).  Vienna,  Austria. 

22- 27 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

24— Annual  World  Press  Institute  Forum,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

26-27 — Associated  Press  Missouri-Kansas  wire  editors  association.  Kansas 
City. 

26-28 — Editorial  Writers  critique.  Northwest  Daily  Newspapers.  Timberline 
Lodge,  Ore. 


JUNE 

3- 15— API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia  University. 

4- 8 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Circulation  Management,  Miami. 

7- 9 — Mississippi  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Buena  Vista  Hotel- 
Motel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

8 —  Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn,  Ashtabula/ Austinburg, 
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FORTWlHtTH 
STAR-TELECRAH 
1972  WRITINC 


The  No.  1  writing  excellence  award 
for  all  AP  newspapers  in  Texas  was 
won  by  the  Morning  and  Evening  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  In  the  annual 
state  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  contest. 

The  award  was  presented  jointly  to 


the  Star-Telegram's  two  editorial 
staffs  for  their  coverage  of  a  dramatic 
bank  robbery-kidnapping  March  9, 
1972. 

It  was  one  of  10  APME  citations  for 
excellence  awarded  Star-Telegram 
staffers. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


THANK  YOU, 
KING  FEATURES 

FOR 

38  Years  of 
Banshees  Entertainment 

(from  an  anonymous  publisher 
who  is  certain  he  is  speaking  for 
all  your  newspapermen  guests 
over  the  years.) 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
MY  OWN  E&P  I 
9  \  SUBSCRIPTION  / 


_ 


YOU’RE  NO 
DUMMY! 


_ 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON.  i 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  ■so  Third  Avanua,  Naw  Yark,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $10  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $25  a  year. 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

NEVER  AT  A  LOSS  for  the  right  quip  or  the  right  story, 
veteran  cartoonist  and  story  teller  Harry  Hershfield — who  will 
be  88  years  old  in  October — was  introduced  at  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society  “Reubens”  Award  dinner  in  New  York.  Har¬ 
ry  represented  the  “stand-up  type”  in  a  “Salute  to  American 
Humor”  program  and  came  on  to  a  standing  ovation.  Said 
Harry:  “After  that  wonderful  introduction  the  only  thing  left 
for  me  now  is  to  die  in  my  own  arms.”  Harry  started  back  in 
1900  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  cartoonist  and  illustrator. 
“They  didn't  want  to  hire  two  men,”  explained  Harry. 

*  *  * 

MY  TEAM,  RAH-RAH — Milton  Richman,  sports  editor  for 
United  Press  International,  explained  why  sports  editors 
sometimes  walk  around  with  a  glassy  look  in  the  eye.  He  told 
UPI  folks  at  the  annual  ANPA  week  breakfast  about  a  Florida 
high  school  youngster,  hoping  to  be  a  sports  writer  some  day, 
who  called  a  morning  newspaper  and  proceeded  to  dictate  a 
basketball  box  score.  The  kid  had  finished  the  first  half  of  the 
box  and  the  rewrite  man  said,  “Fine,  now  what  about  the  other 
half?”  Came  the  explanation:  “Pm  only  the  publicity  man  for 
our  school  so  I  don’t  keep  their  statistics,  only  ours.” 

«  *  * 

BREAKFAST  SCENE — Having  finished  the  comics  section 
during  a  Sunday  visit  with  grandparents,  an  8  and  10-year-old 
were  glancing  at  news  headlines.  According  to  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  columnist  Joe  Creason,  the  older  boy  asked, 
“What  is  it  about  the  ‘cease-fire’  granddaddy?”  He  was  told, 
“The  war  is  over;  they’ve  stopped  fighting.”  “Then  how  come,” 
the  8-year-old  piped  up,  “it  says  all  over  this  page  ‘POW, 
POW,  POW’?” 

«  «  * 

A  DEFINITE  SENSE  OF  THREAT  was  the  way  Frances 
Fitzgerald,  returning  from  a  New  Yorker  assignment  in  South 
Vietnam  summed  up  the  atmosphere  for  foreign  journalists 
there.  “I  think  a  number  of  writers  who  have  to  write  daily 
really  feel  a  necessity  to  restrict  themselves  on  certain  subjects. 
If  they  don’t,  they  know  they  are  going  to  be  in  trouble  and 
thrown  out.  It’s  only  pressure  from  Washington  that  keeps  us 
there  at  all.” 

«  «  « 

“A  WALKOUT  AT  OAKLAND  CEMETERIES”  announced 
a  San  Francisco  Chronicle  headline  and  resident  columnist 
Herb  Caen  declared:  “Once  upon  a  time  I  would  have  said 
this  proves  that  Oakland  is  the  land  of  the  living  dead,  but  I 
have  matured.” 

«  «  « 

PERILS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY— A  UPI  report  out  of  Ge- 
rona,  Spain,  relays  the  plight  of  photographer  Pablo  Cortes.  A 
Madrid  basketball  team  became  very  annoyed  when  Cortes  took 
shots  of  players  arguing  with  the  referee.  Members  of  the  team 
sat  on  Cortes,  bruising  him  badly,  inflicting  cuts  that  required 
stitches  to  close,  and  broke  his  camera.  The  New  York  times’ 
head  for  the  story  termed  the  team’s  reaction  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher  “Negative.” 

*  *  * 

CALLING  RALPH  NADER — You  might  not  know  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  headline  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  “Illinois 
Set  Up  Standards  for  Tails  3  Years  Ago.”  What  could  have 
been  a  fascinating  story  listing  all  the  standards  for  same, 
turns  out  otherwise.  The  story  was  about  minimum  “jail 
standards.” 

*  *  * 

THE  HARRINGTON  FUND— The  other  day  Bob  Harring¬ 
ton  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  got  a  letter  from  an  insurance 
company  notifying  him  that  a  recent  check  he  sent  was  7  cents 
short  of  amount  due.  Harrington  explained  in  “Pot-Pourri” 
that  he  forthwith  sent  the  company  7  pennies — and  also  sent  a 
“big,  fat  half  dollar”  to  be  known  as  the  “Harrington  Fund” 
for  use  when  some  other  poor  soul  is  a  penny  or  so  short  on  a 
check. 
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“My  god! 
your  story  has 
drawn  more 
than  13,000 
letters,  so  far!” 


. . .  This  kind  of  reaction  from  a  normally  cool  New  York  P.R.  pro 
is  rare— but  Joel  Sleed’s  regular  Sunday  travel  column  (Feb.  25, 
1973)  did  it!  Sleed  told  how  American  travelers  can  rent  apartments 
in  such  exotic  places  as  Spain's  Costa  Del  Sol  for  only  $2.50  per 
day! 

Those  13,000  letters  came  from  the  readers  of 


•  Los  Angeles  Times 

•  Chicago  Daily  News 

•  Houston  Chronicle 

•  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

•  Newark  Star-Ledger 

•  Providence  Journal 

•  Columbus  Dispatch 

•  Binghamton  Press 

•  Long  Island  Press 


•  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

•  Portland  Oregonian 

•  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

•  Springfield  Republican 

•  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 

•  Toledo  Blade 

•  Staten  Island  Advance 

•  Clearwater  Sun 

•  Wilmington  Evening  Journal 


And  the  P.R.  man  says  they’re  still  coming  in  from  other  papers,  too. 
Shouldn’t  you,  too,  be  in  this  kind  of  company? 

Joel  Sleed  is  just  one  of  the  regular  columnists  on  the  Newhouse 
News  Service  wire.  They  cover  such  wide-ranging  topics  as  Broad¬ 
way,  law,  the  Presidency,  music  and  art,  movies,  environment,  trans¬ 
portation,  the  economy— all  in  addition  to  the  background,  in-depth 
coverage  of  Washington,  designed  to  complement  those  other  news 
services. 

The  Newhouse  News  Service  is  part  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  PM 
wire,  distributed  by  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 


The  Newhouse  News  Service 


1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Phone  (202)  7080— Dean  Reed,  Editor 
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•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


CharUr  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Ine. 


Robsri  U.  Brown 
Publithsr  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Freedom  to  advertise 

The  freedom  to  advertise  as  a  First  Amendment  right  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  sjjeeches  lately  by  prominent  executives  of  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  The  latest  was  the  address  this 
week  to  members  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
by  Victor  G.  Bloede,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Benton  R-  Bowles.  He 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  press  for  its  support  in  the  fight  against 
further  government  regulation  and  control  of  advertising  adding  that, 
up  to  now,  the  press  has  not  shown  much  vigor  in  this  area. 

Explaining  that  advertising  is  the  foundation  of  a  free  press,  Mr. 
Bloede  made  a  persuasive  case. 

“Take  away  advertising  and  you  are  left  with  a  choice  between  the 
unworkable — total  public  financial  supjxjrt  of  the  press — and  the  un¬ 
thinkable — government  domination.  .Asking  the  public  to  pay  the 
freight  would  push  the  cost  of  publications  and  broadcasts  so  high  that 
only  the  prosperous  coidd  afford  to  be  informed.  Give  in  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  government  subsidies  and — as  we  have  seen  happen  in  too  many 
countries — the  result  is  usually  the  comjjlete  eradication  of  the  press.” 

He  emphasized  the  atlvertising  industry  is  “not  asking  for  advertis¬ 
ing  license — (it)  has  long  recognized  that  the  freedom  to  adsertise 
does  not  include  the  freedom  to  lie.” 

Mr.  Bloede  appealed  for  an  end  to  “gratuitous  and  totally  unnews- 
oriented  attacks  by  one  medium  on  the  advertising  of  another”  be¬ 
cause  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  both.  .And,  laying 
the  issue  right  on  the  newspapers’  doorstep,  he  concluded: 

“That  we  should  be  working  together — rather  than  against  each 
other  in  the  common  cause — was  re-emphasized  the  other  day  by  the 
most  recent  action  of  one  of  television  advertising’s  most  persistent 
adversaries.  Sen.  Frank  Moss  of  Utah.  He  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
eliminate  the  tax  deductibility  of  cigaret  and  alcoholic  beverage  ad¬ 
vertising.  Since  broadcasting  does  not  carry  either  of  these  categories, 
this  latest  onslaught  could  affect  only  one  medium — print  advertising. 

“I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  .American  newspapers — which 
have  fought  so  gloriously  for  freedom  of  sjieech  and  expression  over 
the  decades — to  expand  the  scope  of  their  struggle  to  include  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  communications  sjjectrum — including  advertising.” 

This  is  a  matter  of  principle  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  media.  It  was  outlined  effectively  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  in  a  sjx^ech 
a  year  ago: 

“The  expression  of  ideas  in  advertising  is  a  vital  part  of  the  total 
system  of  free  expression  of  thought  which  the  First  .Amendment  was 
designed  to  protect.  If  government  at  any  level  assumed  the  authority 
to  prohibit  absolutely  the  advertisement  of  perfectly  legal  products,  if 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

*Free,  unintimidated  news  media 
are  essential  to  a  free  society’ 


In  a  speech  at  Harding  College,  Searcy, 
Ark.,  April  12,  Vice  President  Spiro  Ag- 
new  stated  "the  idea  of  interference  with 
the  free  flow  of  information  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  by  government  or  anyone  else, 
is  repugnant  to  me."  He  said  "it  is  the 
position  of  the  Nixon  administration  .  .  . 
that  free  and  unintimidated  news  media 
are  essential  to  a  free  society”  and  re¬ 
peated  his  denial  (E&P  March  10,  page 
i)  there  is  any  government  attempt  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  pres€<. 

Discussing  also  "the  substantial  dis- 
agreement”  about  publication  of  classified 
government  information  and  "the  difficult 
question”  of  privilege  for  newsmen  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  sources,  he  concluded  "there  is 
unquestionably  wrong  and  right  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy”  and  said  the 
"government  and  the  media  must  put 
aside  their  visceral  reactions  and  engage 
in  a  productive,  intelligent  discussion  of 
their  differences.  The  administration  is 
prepared  to  participate  in  stich  a  discus¬ 
sion.” 

The  major  part  of  the  Vice  President’s 
address  follows. 

*  *  * 

Let  me  bepin  by  emphasizing  my  con¬ 
viction  that  free  and  unintimidated  news 
media  are  essential  to  a  free  society.  That 
is  not  only  my  conviction  and  my  position, 
hut  the  position  of  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion.  I  state  that  position  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  .some  well-known  personalities 
in  the  opinion-making  media  believe  and 
state  flatly  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  committed  to  their  demise  through  a 
grand  conspiracy  to  destroy  their  credibil¬ 
ity.  We  are  exerting,  they  are  fond  of 
saying,  a  “chilling  effect  on  first  amend¬ 
ment  freedoms.” 

Now  I  am  not  challenging  the  sincerity 
of  these  individuals;  I  merely  say  that 
they  are  wrong  in  that  conclu.sion.  The 
idea  of  interference  with  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  American  people,  by 
Government  or  anyone  else,  is  repugnant 
to  me.  In  my  speech  in  Des  Moines  about 
the  networks,  I  suggested  that  greater 
diveisity  of  opinion,  not  censorship,  was 
needed  in  television  news.  We  need  to  see 
more  sides  to  a  controversy,  not  black-out 
of  the  matter  entirely.  We  need  to  hear 
more  commentators,  not  less  commentary. 
And,  above  all,  we  need  some  method  of 
assuring  that  the  important  events  of  the 
day  make  the  network  news.  Such  a  small 
number  of  network  news  editors,  having 
common  interests  and  frequently  common 
politics,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  broad 
interests  of  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
accuse  them  of  any  conspiracy,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  they  are  affected  by  the  same 
peer  group  prejudices,  business  interests 
and  loyalties  that  we  are. 

You  may  remember  that  I  spoke 
a  while  back  about  “opinion-making 
media.”  I  want  to  be  sure  you  understand 
what  I  mean  by  that  term.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  typical  newspaper  or  radio  or 
television  station.  By  “opinion-making 
media,”  I  mean  the  media  of  more  than 
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local  impact — the  large  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  cover  the  Nation  and  the 
world  with  their  own  personnel — the  net¬ 
works — the  wire  services.  Through  their 
resources,  mutiple  ownerships  and  wealth, 
they  exert  a  clout  far  in  excess  of  any 
combination  of  small  media — even  a  com¬ 
bination  with  hundreds  of  times  their  cii*- 
culation. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  cries  of 
“repression”  and  “conspiracy”  which  are 
being  mounted  today  against  the  Nixon 
Administration  come  from  the  opinion¬ 
making  media.  Very  few  editors  and  sta¬ 
tion  owners  around  the  country  share 
their  fears.  But,  again,  I  do  not  doubt  the 
genuine  concern  of  these  critics  in  the 
opinion-making  media.  They  do  not  trust 
the  Government  to  be  fair  to  them.  I 
assure  you  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
wants  to  be  fair  to  them,  but  we  do  not 
think  they  have  yet  diversified  their  un¬ 
dertaking  sufficiently  to  fairly  report  the 
activities  of  Government  to  the  American 
people. 

At  the  base  of  their  concern  is  the 
power  of  Government — the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  or  legislate  them  to  impotence  and 
ultimately  to  destruction.  But  is  this  a 
logical  concern?  Government  power  is  al¬ 
ready  diversified;  Government  is  already 
a  conflict  of  interests  in  itself.  Republican 
President  vs.  Democratic  Congress.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  vs.  Legislative  or  Judicial 
Branch.  Liberal  vs.  Conservative.  These 
diffusions  are  all  safeguards  against  a 
monopoly  of  interest  or  power  cartel  in 
Government.  Moreover,  the  incumbency  of 
an  elected  leader  in  Government  is  limited 
by  law.  Power  is  limited  to  a  term  of 
office.  So  I  would  have  to  say  that  such 
fears  of  unabridged  power  are  mainly 
fantasies.  The  media  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  American  system. 
Their  freedom  to  rage  at  us  with  accusa¬ 
tions  of  censorship,  repression  and 
McCarthyism  is  adequate  proof  that  the 
alleged  “chilling  effect”  or  threat  to  their 
freedom  is  fictional. 

At  the  base  of  our  concern  lie  several 
interrelated  changes  in  media  patterns 
and  attitudes.  These  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred  mainly  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  and  have  led  to  the  emergence  of 
the  opinion-making  media  as  a  formidable 
social  force  in  our  society. 

Oppose  ‘advocacy  journalism' 

It  may  be  that  their  awareness  of  this 
power  has  caused  them  in  large  part  to 
reinterpret  their  role  in  our  society.  Once 
journalists  believed  that  their  job  was  to 
report  as  much  as  possible  of  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Today,  the  view  increasingly  seems 
to  be  that  the  media  should  control  the 
public  reaction  to  what  happened. 

Consider  this  statement  by  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  famous  tv  anchor  men.  He 
says — “In  a  highly  organized,  crowded 
and  complex  society,  freedom  must  be 
taught.  Liberty  must  be  learned.”  The 
natural  questions  are  “taught”  by  whom? 
And  “learned”  by  whom?  The  commenta- 
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tor  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  media’s 
function  to  do  the  teaching,  and  the 
American  people’s  role  to  do  the  learning. 
Yet  it  is  about  the  same  American  people 
whom  this  commentator  says:  “What  I 
worry  about  is  that  many  Americans 
would  accept  Fascism  and  believe  there  is 
justice  in  it.” 

I  submit  that  he  can  stop  worrying 
now.  The  American  people  just  aren’t  that 
naive.  But  what  is  troubling  here,  beyond 
this  misreading  of  the  American  charac¬ 
ter,  is  the  mind  set  which  gives  rise  to  it. 
And  this  mind  set  is  the  essence  of 
advocacy  journalism.  Its  practitioners, 
seeing  a  given  result  as  right,  act  more  in 
the  style  of  lawyers  developing  a  brief 
than  as  reporters.  They  ferret  out  and 
publicize  principally  those  facts  which 
support  their  own  points  of  view — points 
of  view  which  are  considered  by  them  to 
be  revealed  truth,  and  the  only  ones  that 
should  be  presented  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  recent  years,  many  of  these  views 
have  tended  to  be  anti-Government.  Recall 
for  a  moment  the  quality  of  the  news  we 
became  accustomed  to  receiving  from  Vi¬ 
etnam  and  imagine  that  you  are  listening 
to  a  commentary  on  the  war  by  CBS 
correspondent  John  Hart,  who  had  this  to 
say  in  an  address  given  last  summer  :“  . .  . 
we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refer  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  as  ‘the  ene¬ 
my’  when  they  are,  in  fact,  the  enemy  of 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  American 
executive  branch.” 

Now  just  consider  that  statement  and 
decide  for  yourself  whether  the  man  who 
made  it  could  possibly  remain  objective  in 
his  reporting  of  the  war  news.  And  given 
a  group  of  men  with  similar  views  in 
control  of  the  news  selection  process,  what 
chance  is  there  of  getting  an  accurate 
message  across  to  the  people? 

The  problem 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the 
problem,  a  pi-oblem  that  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  we  face  today.  Note  carefully  the 
separation  made  by  Mr.  Hart  between  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  analyze  the  close  relationship 
he  suggests  between  the  media  and  the 
American  people,  a  relationship  almost 
casually  referred  to  in  a  recent  article  by 
two  other  distinguished  journalists,  in 
which  they  allude  to  “a  representative  of 
the  public — in  the  person  of  the  news 
media.” 

That  quotation,  I  believe,  reveals  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  wrong  with  the  way  the 
opinion-making  news  media  view  them¬ 
selves.  Their  personnel  have  come  routine¬ 
ly  to  think  of  themselves  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  and  just  as  routinely 
to  view  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
enemies  of  the  people. 

Now  something  seems  very  out  of  joint 
about  this.  Does  a  man  vrho  works  for 
CBS  represent  the  people?  Or  does  he 
primarily  represent  CBS?  And  isn’t  an 
elected  official,  depicted  as  an  enemy  of 
the  people,  really  the  person  directly  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people  who  put  him  in 
office? 

What  advocacy  journalism  ultimately 
causes  is  a  dispute  between  a  government 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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‘Family’  paper  faces  problems 
to  survive  as  an  independent 


Can  the  “Mom  and  Pop  Newspaper” 
continue  to  buck  the  trend  toward  group 
ownership? 

By  adapting  some  of  the  management 
techniques  of  the  chains,  the  independent 
family-owned  company  can  survive,  in  the 
view  of  Robert  S.  Withers,  publisher  of 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

The  family-owned  newspaper.  Withers 
told  a  Tuesday  afternoon  business  man¬ 
agement  seminar  of  the  ANPA,  has  these 
special  problems: 

1.  How  to  maintain  ownership  when  so 
many  groups  are  anxious  to  expand. 

2.  How  to  pay  for  new  equipment  by 
reducing  manpower. 

3.  Living  with  a  strict  budget. 

Withers  said  he  has  learned  from 

friends  who  have  become  “associate  pub¬ 
lishers”  in  groups  that  one  essential  for 
survival  is  keeping  bright  young  men  in 
management.  “The  Groups,”  said  Withers 
to  an  audience  of  about  75,  one-third  of 
whom  indicated  (by  a  show  of  hands) 
that  they  represented  family-owned  pa¬ 
pers,  “are  corralling  the  bright  young 
people  and  giving  them  publisher  titles.” 

In  the  matter  of  personnel.  Withers 
said,  the  independent  paper  must  build  a 
staff  of  foremen  for  leadership  and  the 
foreman  “must  be  your  man,  not  the 
union’s  man.”  Withers  said  too  much  of 
management  rights  can  be  lost  in  bargain¬ 
ing. 

There  must  be  tight  control  of  news¬ 
print  waste  in  the  pressroom.  Withers 
added,  and  the  advertising  department 
must  be  manned  by  good  sales  people  be¬ 
cause  a  newspaper  rarely  goes  out  of 
business  for  lack  of  news  content. 

Advocating  that  the  family  paper  bor¬ 
row  ideas  of  profit  planning  from  the 
groups.  Withers  said  expense  control  is 
mandatory.  He  said  he  had  been  told  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  that  he  can  expect  the 
price  of  newsprint  to  go  to  $200  a  ton  by 
1975. 

New  equipment  for  the  Post-Bulletin 
would  cost  $300,000  over  three  years.  This 
translates  to  nine  men.  Withers  noted. 

“The  day  is  past  when  the  production 
manager  comes  up  through  the  ranks,” 
Withers  remarked.  “You  need  a  sharp 
electronics  engineer  and  you  must  auto¬ 
mate  to  survive.” 

As  a  panelist.  Withers  was  flanked  by 
two  representatives  of  groups:  Robert  G. 
Marbut  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  and 
John  H.  Colburn  of  Landmark  (Communi¬ 
cations.  Colburn  introduced  Withers  as 
being  from  “one  of  the  surviving  indepen¬ 
dents.”  The  Post-Bulletin  is  a  six-day 
newspaper  with  34,000  circulation  with  a 
daily  average  of  40  pages. 

Marbut  detailed  the  profit  planning  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Harte  Hanks  group,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  a  great  deal  of  the  infor¬ 


mation  that  is  gathered  and  processed  in 
the  central  office  becomes  valuable  to  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  in  making  management 
decisions  for  properties  that  are  publicly- 
owned. 

An  important  ingredient,  Marbut  said, 
is  an  informal  look-see  at  the  budget  and 
projects  program  at  mid-month.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  publisher  to  check  variances  and 
put  up  a  red  flag  if  tighter  controls  are 
needed. 

Asked  if  “outside  pressures”  from  in¬ 
vestors  in  Harte  Hanks  stock  were  taken 
into  consideration,  Marbut  replied  that 
the  policy  is  to  (1)  provide  a  newspaper 
responsible  to  its  community,  (2)  a  news¬ 
paper  responsible  to  its  owners  and  (3)  a 
newspaper  responsible  to  the  industry’s 
standard  of  values. 

The  Harte-Hanks  organization,  Marbut 
said,  pays  little  attention  to  the  daily  zig¬ 
zagging  of  the  stock  prices.  In  his  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  market  trends,  Marbut  said 
newspaper  company  stocks  generally  have 
levelled  off  recently  after  having  peaked 
at  rather  high  price-earnings  ratios  about 
two  years  ago  when  they  were  glamour 
shares. 

One  reason  for  present  low  prices  of 
newspaper  stocks,  Marbut  suggested,  is 
that  most  of  the  companies  don’t  have 
enough  shares  outstanding  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  institutional  investors.  He  cited 
the  fact  that  one  Memphis  institution 
owns  130,000  shares  of  Harte  Hanks  stock 
out  of  about  one  million  shares  outstand¬ 
ing. 

Colburn  opened  the  session  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  topics  and  the  first  item 
was  preprints.  Arthur  A.  Culver,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise,  pictured  them  as  monsters 
that  are  “eroding  our  rate  structure.” 

Culver  remarked  that  some  publishers 
apportion  all  of  their  costs  in  setting  a 
price  for  handling  the  preprints  while 
some  others  think  they  are  riding  a  gravy 
train  and  merely  charge  for  stuffing,  etc. 
In  effect,  he  said,  some  publishers  get 
about  one-half  price  for  advertising  or 
less. 

He  referred  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  California  that 
showed  one  newspaper  taking  32-page  tab¬ 
loid  sections  at  $21  per  thousand.  The 
“largest  paper  in  California,”  Culver 
quoted,  gets  $25.50  per  thousand.  His  own 
paper  charges  $52  per  thousand  and  he 
praised  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
for  having  a  rate  of  $87  per  thousand. 

Santa  Barbara’s  pricing  formula  takes 
into  account  all  services  not  performed, 
such  as  typesetting,  color  premium,  etc. 
and  these  become  deductions  from  the  con¬ 
tract  rate.  Every  line  of  the  preprints  is 
measured  in  determining  a  rate  that 
doesn’t  penalize  the  small  and  regular 
advertisers. 


Withers  defended  the  acceptance  of 
preprints.  He  said  the  Post-Bulletin  will 
take  in  $175,000  this  year  from  them  and 
will  make  a  substantial  profit  through 
savings  of  $52,000  in  newsprint  and  other 
items.  He  described  preprints  as  “a  li¬ 
cense  to  steal.” 

Withers  later  told  how  his  paper  dis¬ 
tributes  a  free  shopper  as  pait  of  its 
service  in  expanding  retailers’  markets.  It 
helps  to  keep  advertising  money  newspa¬ 
per-oriented,  Withers  said,  or  else  the  tel¬ 
evision  and  radio  stations  will  get  it  for 
regional  market  coverage. 

Several  other  newspaper  executives 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  free  distribution 
system  to  reach  non-subscribers.  Walter 
E.  Hussman  of  the  Arkansas  group  re¬ 
ported  plus  income  from  a  special  section 
on  one  day  of  the  week  that  goes  out 
half-free  and  half-paid,  with  a  premium 
charged  for  ads  in  it. 

Dean  Lesher  warned  against  down¬ 
grading  free  or  voluntary  circulation  be¬ 
cause  within  10  years  the  only  net  paid 
papers  will  be  the  metropolitan  ones. 

“We  have  come  to  realize,”  he  said, 
“that  net  paid  circulation  doesn’t  mean 
as  much  to  advertisers  as  it  did  in  the 
past.” 

Lesher  said  the  sale  of  advertising  by 
a  group  of  about  10  newspapers  in  an 
area  around  San  Francisco  was  most 
effective  in  building  linage.  Withers  re¬ 
lated  that  the  regional  combination  in 
his  area  of  Minnesota  also  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  general  linage. 

Leonard  Goldblatt  reported  that  the 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.  tried  a  shop¬ 
per  distribution  to  non-subscribers,  using 
its  own  carrier  boys  and  girls,  but  gave 
it  up  after  13  months  and  a  loss  of  $13,- 
000.  It  was  noticeable,  he  said,  that  new 
weeklies  and  shoppers  didn’t  multiply 
while  the  Record  distribution  was  under 
way  but  they  proliferated  after  the  ven¬ 
ture  was  abandoned. 

The  principal  reason  for  scrapping  the 
idea,  he  explained,  was  the  inability  to 
pinpoint  the  origin  of  sales  due  to  some 
confusion  with  the  Record’s  name  appear¬ 
ing  on  both  the  paid  and  the  free  papers. 

In  the  matter  of  production  costs,  the 
group  heard  from  a  few  publishers  that 
plastic  pattern  plates  were  economical. 
Jacques  Caldwell  of  the  Evansville  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.  of  Indiana  reported  that  the 
company  would  realize  a  saving  of  $171,- 
000  the  first  year.  Part  of  this  will  come 
from  “buying  out  manpower.” 

The  Evansville  plant,  he  said,  produces 
a  morning,  and  evening  and  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  each  with  its  own  editors.  If 
they  would  stop  having  “a  contest  to  see 
which  one  can  make  over  the  gi'eatest 
number  of  pages,”  the  plate  savings  would 
be  more  substantial,  he  declared. 

On  the  subject  of  government  safety 
inspections,  the  consensus  was  that  many 
of  the  inspectors  are  friendly  neighbors 
and  a  few  “exit”  signs  satisfy  them. 
However,  Tom  Howard  of  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune  said  his  paper  had 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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much  harder  for  errors  to  fall  through 
the  cracks  in  our  work,  especially  with  the 
Administration  looking  over  our  shoulders 
constantly.” 

For  Woodward,  the  two-man  technique 
means  less  built-in  restraint: 

“We  couldn’t  have  pursued  the  four 
or  five  major  leads  that  led  to  our  biggest 
stories  unless  we  had  the  freedom  that 
comes  from  two  people  working  full  time 
on  Watergate.” 

Bernstein  adds,  “It’s  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  story  does  not  involve 
the  technique  of  a  leaking  story.  It’s  been 
much  more  than  that,  with  much  more 
legwork.  It’s  all  in  looking  for  that  little 
piece  of  the  larger  mosaic  and  fitting  it 
in  ...  so  far  it’s  worked;  our  only  mis¬ 
take  has  been  one  error  of  attribution.” 

They  both  say  the  fact  that  they  are 
comparatively  young  reporters  has  not 
been  a  handicap  in  covering  such  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  sensitive  story.  Woodward 
says,  “The  big  factor  is  going  out  and 
talking  to  people.” 

As  to  the  inevitable  problem  of  accu¬ 
racy,  Bradlee  says  they  made  an  early 
rule  that  was  also  intended  to  reassure 
hesitant  sources: 

“We  decided  we  would  run  no  story 
that  was  based  on  just  one  source,  even 
if  we  had  complete  confidence  in  that 
source.  There  had  to  be  at  least  two 
sources.” 

Post  support  involved  regular  story  con¬ 
ferences,  often  more  than  one  a  day. 

As  the  case  unfolded,  competition  en¬ 
tered  in  the  form  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Bradlee  says,  “It’s  really  only  since 
January  that  the  rest  of  the  press  has 
joined  us  on  this  .  .  .  we’ve  tried  to  be 
fair  since  then  in  giving  attribution.” 

He  pointed  to  the  Post’s  April  20  story 
in  which  White  House  counsel  John  Dean 
says  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  a 
“scapegoat”  for  other  officials  involved  in 
the  Watergate  case.  In  the  fourth  para¬ 
graph  of  the  story,  Bernstein  and  Wood¬ 
ward  quote  that  day’s  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  former  Atty.  General  John 
Mitchell’s  admission  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  plan  to  bug  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Drew  Pearson  Investigative  Report¬ 
ing  Award,  The  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award,  The  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Heywood  Broun  Award,  The  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  Award  For  Investigative  Reporting, 
The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Reporting 
Award  and  second  place  in  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award.  Many  Wash¬ 
ington  journalists  are  sure  that  the  big¬ 
gest  prize  of  all,  the  Pulitzer,  is  in  the 
offing. 

Though  they  are  justifiably  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  discuss  their  sources.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein  have  some  definite 
theories  about  their  own  brand  of  investi¬ 
gative  reporting. 

“We  started  with  an  investigative  as¬ 
sumption,”  Woodward  says^  “which  we 
thought  w'as  valid  and  which  other  papers 
just  didn’t  have. 

“Collectively,  w’e  decided  you  just  don’t 
arrest  five  men  with  sophisticated  photo¬ 
graphic  and  electronic  equipment  and  pass 
it  off  as  a  ‘petty  crime.’  ” 

“Since  then,  the  paper’s  been  great,” 
Bernstein  says.  “When  we  want  to  run 
the  papers  lets  us  go.” 

Woodward  adds,  “For  almost  ten 
months,  we’ve  been  on  this  full  time.  It’s 
meant  tracking  down  virtually  everything 
— hotel  records,  police  records  and  where 
and  how  some  people  moved  in  the  past 
months.” 

He  says  the  experience  has  made  him 
a  “strong  advocate”  of  two-man  team  re¬ 
porting.  “Our  strengths  have  supple¬ 
mented  each  other.  We’re  always  revers¬ 
ing  roles,  with  one  guy  writing  and  the 
other  concentrating  on  legwork.  Taking 
turns  means  greater  flexibility.  This  way, 
one  guy  can  be  out  of  town  while  the 
other  keeps  after  the  day-to-day  story,” 

Bernstein  points  out  an  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  “complementary  effort” : 

“We’re  more  cautious  this  way.  It’s 


Washington — As  the  full  Watergate 
story  emerges,  two  young  reporters  and 
their  newspaper.  The  Washington  Post, 
are  attracting  attention  as  prime  movers 
in  the  revelation  of  one  of  the  biggest 
political  scandals  in  American  history. 

Carl  Bernstein,  29,  and  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward,  30,  who  have  been  assigned  full¬ 
time  to  the  case  since  the  June  17,  1972 
Watergate  break-in,  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  hundreds  of  leads  as  the  story  has 
evolved  from  a  petty  crime  to  a  netw’ork 
of  political  espionage  and  sabotage  that 
touches  some  of  the  highest  officials  in 
government. 

So  stunning  were  the  revelations  that 
some  of  the  most  prominent  defenders  of 
the  Nixon  administration  have  had  second 
thoughts.  William  Safire,  a  former  speech- 
writer  for  the  President,  said  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  19: 

“Our  political  enemies  and  media  critics 
(the  Post)  .  .  .  were  right  to  keep  the 
heat  on  the  Watergate;  we  who  worked 
at  the  White  House,  who  w’ere  certain 
that  nobody  at  a  responsible  level  could 
be  so  stupid,  now  appear  likely  to  be 
proven  mistaken.” 

It  all  started,  executive  editor  Ben 
Bradlee  says,  when  the  Post’s  night  po¬ 
lice  reporter.  Gene  Bashinski,  examined 
the  address  books  found  on  the  two  Cu¬ 
bans  who  were  among  the  five  arrested  at 
the  Watergate  headquarters  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  on  June  17. 

In  the  books,  Bashinski  found  the  name 
“E.  Howard  Hunt,”  followed  by  the  nota¬ 
tions  “W.H.”  and  “W.House.” 

That  led  to  a  June  20  front-page  story 
linking  the  break-in  to  Hunt,  a  former 
White  House  consultant,  and  from  there 
to  others  in  the  administration. 

The  story  was  assigned  to  Woodward 
and  Bernstein,  both  of  whom  were  re¬ 
porters  for  the  metro  desk. 

Bradlee  says,  “We  wanted  to  keep  it 
local,  especially  since  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  were  going  like  hell  with  it.  We 
couldn’t  take  it  away  from  them,  no 
matter  what  their  experience,  since  they 
were  carrying  the  mail.  Before  long,  Bern¬ 
stein  went  to  Florida  and  found  the 
laundered  $25,000  check  in  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  bank  accounts.” 

Bernstein,  a  University  of  Maryland 
graduate  who  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1966,  was  a  roving  reporter,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Virginia  politics.  Woodward, 
a  Yale  graduate  and  a  Navy  veteran  who 
had  come  to  the  Post  in  1971  from  the 
Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Sentinel,  a 
suburban  weekly,  was  a  local  investigative 
reporter. 

In  recent  months,  Watergate  coverage 
has  meant  journalistic  awards  amounting 
to  more  than  $3,500  apiece.  They  include 


Dave  Griffiths  who  wrote  this  report  for 
Editor  n  Publisher,  is  a  student  at  the 
Univ.  of  Missouri’s  Washington,  D.C.  Gradu¬ 
ate  Reporting  Program. 
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Strike  insurance  benefits 
$42  million  since  1961 


Watergate  pair 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Attacks  and  denials  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration  have  been  constant.  For  instance, 
the  President’s  press  secretary,  Ron  Zieg¬ 
ler,  called  the  investigation  “shabby  jour¬ 
nalism”  and  accused  Bernstein  and  Wood¬ 
ward  of  “character  assassination.” 

“In  my  27  years  in  this  business,  this 
is  unparalleled.  I’ve  never  seen  an  ad¬ 
ministration  go  so  explicitly  after  one 
paper.  Now  Ziegler  calls  all  those  denials 
and  attacks  ‘inoperative.’  It’s  not  that 
easy  to  wipe  the  slate  clean,”  Bradlee 
said. 

Of  course,  the  fruits  of  the  long  in¬ 
vestigation  have  not  always  been  as  ob¬ 
vious  as  in  recent  weeks.  “There  were 
some  lean  moments,”  Bradlee  says,  “espe¬ 
cially  after  the  election  .  .  .  some  real  slim 
pickings.  Now,  the  stuff’s  flowing  across 
the  transom.” 

For  Bernstein  and  Woodward,  the 
toughest  time  was  last  July  when  Bern¬ 
stein  says  “the  whole  thing  looked  like 
some  kind  of  Caribbean  adventure.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  knock  that  down.” 

Things  improved  slowly  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  $25,000  check  intended  for 
the  President’s  campaign  that  had  been 
desposited  in  the  Miami  bank  account  of 
Bernard  Barker,  one  of  the  men  arrested 
at  the  Watergate. 

Though  this  was  followed  by  investiga¬ 
tions  begun  in  August  by  the  FBI  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  into  Re¬ 
publican  campaign  financing,  it  was  not 
until  Oct.  10  that  the  “key  story,”  as 
Bernstein  calls  it,  was  published. 

He  says,  “That’s  when  we  reported  that 
Watergate  was  part  of  a  larger  under¬ 
cover  operation.  It  showed  a  broader,  well- 
financed  operation  with  highly-placed 
sponsors.” 

Woodward  says  the  “key  story”  took 
three  weeks  to  develop  and  adds,  “we 
can’t  run  everything  at  once,  because  we 
spend  a  lot  of  time  double  and  triple 
checking  to  see  how  everything  fits  in.” 

The  article,  which  was  attributed  to 
FBI  and  Justice  Dept,  files,  described 
various  espionage  and  sabotage  activities 
by  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  including: 

Assembling  files  on  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  families. 

Leaking  false  information  to  the  press. 

Investigating  Democratic  campaign 
workers. 

Planting  provocateurs  at  national  po¬ 
litical  conventions. 

These  and  other  activities,  such  as  at¬ 
tempts  to  disrupt  political  campaign 
schedules,  all  seemed  to  be  directed  at 
insuring  Nixon’s  re-election. 

Woodward  and  Bernstein  said  the  other 
big  story  was  the  April  19  disclosure  that 
Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  a  former  Nixon 
campaign  official,  was  ready  to  “spill 
the  beans”  on  Mitchell  and  Dean. 

The  article  said  Magruder  told  federal 
prosecutors  that  these  two  men  had  ap¬ 
proved  and  helped  plan  the  June  17 
incident,  as  well  as  arranging  later  “to 
buy  the  silence  of  the  seven  convicted 
Watergate  conspirators.”  The  sources  for 
the  story  were  three  officials  in  the  White 
House  and  the  re-election  committee. 


Since  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited  was  founded  in  1961,  it  has  paid 
more  than  $42  million  in  strike  benefits 
to  newspaper  publishers,  it  was  stated  in 
a  report  to  the  company  owners  this  week. 
More  than  450  daily  newspaper  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  own  the  company  and  are 
covered  by  strike  insurance. 

Since  196.3,  the  mutual  company  has 
also  offered  libel  insurance.  Subscribers 
to  the  group  libel  policy  now  number  552 
members  of  ANPA,  and  their  policies 
also  include  171  wholly-owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  weeklies,  seven  monthlies,  and  one 
annual.  123  job  shops  and  five  wire  serv¬ 
ices  are  also  covered  for  a  total  of  859 
entities.  Now  in  its  tenth  year  the  com¬ 
pany  has  paid  out  $1,460,000  covering  libel 
settlements,  counsel  fees  and  judgments. 

The  company  was  founded  on  March  31, 
1961  by  an  act  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Parliament  of  Bermuda.  It  w’as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  strike  insurance  plan  oper¬ 
ated  first,  beginning  in  1938,  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Suspension  Insurance  Committee. 
In  April,  1955,  the  NSIC  became  the 
Newspaper  Publishing  Premium  Fund 
Committee.  The  Newspaper  Publishing 
Premium  Fund  Committee  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Its  predecessor  committee  and  the 
committee  itself  have  always  been  made 
up  of  members  of  the  ANPA,  but  it  has 
never  been  a  committee  of  the  association. 
There  are  no  legal  or  other  ties  between 
the  association  and  the  committee,  except 
for  mutuality  of  membership.  Likewise, 
the  association  and  the  company  in  Ber¬ 
muda  are  not  related.  There  is  no  con¬ 
nection  except  for  the  fact  that  a  group 
policy  of  .strike  insurance,  and  since  1963, 
libel  insurance,  have  been  offered  by  the 
mutual  company  for  the  exclusive  bene¬ 
fit  of  members  of  the  ANPA,  or  in  the 
field  of  libel,  wholly  owned  or  controlled 
subsidiaries  thereof. 

The  report  to  the  owners  stated:  “Strike 
insurance  in  one  form  or  another  was 
available  in  the  United  States  from  cer¬ 
tain  casualty  companies  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the 
1920s.  As  a  result  of  the  industrial  strife 
in  this  country  during  the  early  1930s 
this  line  of  insurance  ceased  to  be  offered. 

“It  was  not  until  the  ANPA  annual 
meeting  of  April  1938  that  a  plan  to  as¬ 
sist  daily  newspaper  publishers  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  make  available  to  the  publishers 
strike  insurance.  The  Newspaper  Suspen¬ 
sion  Insurance  Committee  worked  through¬ 
out  the  summer  and  fall  of  1938  and  the 
spring  of  1939  with  legal  counsel,  insur¬ 
ance  consultants  and  certain  brokers  in 
the  Lloyds  group  in  London  to  create  a 
plan  of  strike  insurance  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

“This  plan  came  into  being  on  July  1, 
1939  and  involved  only  90  members  of 
the  ANPA  and  generated  a  premium  of 
only  $202,000.  In  1972  the  plan  embraced 


more  than  450  daily  newspaper  publishers 
generating  gross  premiums  of  nearly 
$5,000,000. 

“Plan  limits  have  grown  from  a  mini¬ 
mal  basis  to  where  now  these  publishers 
may  receive  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  a 
period  of  50  days  subsequent  to  the  sev¬ 
enth  struck  publishing  day. 

“Plans  are  underway  to  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  this  coverage  but  additionally  to 
make  available  in  a  supplemental  strike 
insurance  program  as  much  as  $1,000,000 
additional  indemnity  for  any  publisher 
who  chooses  to  participate.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  ANPA  can  understandably  take 
credit  for  having  created  the  first  modern 
work  stoppage  insurance  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business  or  any  other. 

“Strike  insurance  now  is  recognized  as 
an  almost  indispensible  asset  for  manage¬ 
ment  in  collective  bargaining.  It  serves  as 
an  equalizer  against  large  union  strike 
funds  which  can  bankrupt  a  publishei'.  It 
offers  the  opportunity  for  publishers  to 
enter  into  wage  agreements  which  are 
truly  bargained — not  bludgeoned.  We  have 
witnessed  case  after  case  in  which  your 
coverage  allowed  publishers  and  employees 
to  come  to  rapid  and  fair  settlements 
without  costly  strike-caused  delays  to 
companies,  employees  or  your  customers.” 

With  respect  to  libel  insurance  the  re¬ 
port  continued: 

“Many  newspaper  publishers  have  felt 
that  libel  was  no  longer  a  problem  after 
the  New  York  Times  decision,  and  cases 
subsequent  thereto  which  expanded  that 
doctrine.  This  is  absolutely  not  true. 
No  later  than  September  26,  1972,  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  $30,000  was  handed  down  against 
a  small  newspaper  in  Ohio,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  last  year  a  judgment  of  $519,600 
was  awarded  against  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Fortunately,  through  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  your  insurance  company  and  cer¬ 
tain  court  procedures,  this  case  was  finally 
settled  after  five  years  of  litigation  for  a 
reasonable  sum,  plus  counsel  fees  .  .  . 

“This  policy  permits  a  publisher  to  in¬ 
clude  costs  of  defense  and  investigation 
as  part  of  the  expense  chargeable  against 
tbe  deductible  and  other  payments  to  be 
made  under  the  policy.  This  is  the  only 
policy  involving  libel  insurance  which 
affords  this  coverage.  This  alone  should 
be  more  than  sufficient  reason  to  select 
this  as  opposed  to  any  other  libel  policy 
available.  The  policy  also  has  available 
coverage  from  $100,000  to  $3,000,000.” 

New  weekly  started 

The  Wayne  (N.J.)  Chronicle,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  will  make  its  debut  on  April 
26  as  a  16-page  tabloid  with  a  press  run 
of  13,000  copies.  The  paper  will  have 
offices  at  60  Lake  Drive  West,  on  Packan- 
ack  Lake  in  Wayne.  Richard  Belsky  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the  new 
publication.  Charles  Walosin  II  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager. 
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ASNE  and  Liebling  II: 
something  for  everyone 


Six  days  of  discussions  and  workshops 
begin  in  Washington,  D.C.  May  1,  as  both 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  The  A.  J.  Liebling  Counter- 
Convention  convene. 

While  the  make-up  of  the  two  meetings 
might  be  somewhat  dissimilar,  many  of 
the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  are  very 
similar,  including  inquiries  into  the  effect 
and  effectiveness  of  press  councils,  and 
discussions  that  focus  on  newsmen’s 
rights  under  the  First  Amendment. 

The  ASNE  meeting,  the  organization’s 
51st  annual,  will  begin  with  registration 
Tuesday,  May  1,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 
On  May  2,  a  business  .session  will  be  held 
from  9  to  10  a.m. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  day  will  begin 
at  10.  William  Sexton  of  Sewstlajf  will 
moderate  a  discussion  entitled  “Confron¬ 
tation:  Consumer  Reporting  and  Local 
Business.”  Panelists  include  Herbert 
Dennenberg,  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Commissioner,  and  Herbert  Strawbridge, 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

Drs.  William  Masters  and  Virginia 
Johnson,  who  produced  the  study  and  book 
“Human  Sexual  Response,”  will  be  guest 
luncheon  speakers  Wednesday. 

Brain  drain  problem 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  w’ill 
commence  with  a  discussion  among  former 
newspapermen  on  “Why  Newspapers  Lose 
Top  Talent.”  The  panelists  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion  include  Gay  Talese,  the  former 
New  York  Times  reporter  who  wrote 
“The  Kingdom  and  the  Power;”  Joe  Mc- 
Ginniss,  former  reporter  for  the  Phila- 
(leli)hia  hiqiiirer;  Gail  Sheehy  of  .Vcw 
York  magazine;  and  Richard  Wald,  pres¬ 
ident  of  NBC  News.  The  discussion  will 
be  moderated  by  Gene  Roberts,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  final  session  Wednesday  will  focus 
on  “new'  directions”  of  the  Nixon  Admin¬ 
istration.  Entitled  “Quo  Vadis  Nixon, 
Term  II,”  the  panel  will  include  Nixon’s 
1972  opponent.  Sen.  George  McGovern,  as 
w’ell  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  James  Linn. 

.\lso  participating  in  the  late  afternoon 
session  will  be  Rep.  Barbara  Jordan,  (D- 
Tex.)  and  Anne  Armstrong,  the  highest 
ranking  woman  in  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion.  Newbold  Noyes  of  the  Washhigton 
Star-News  is  moderator. 

M'omen  on  program 

Thursday  morning,  after  two  skits  on 
“Women  in  the  Newsroom,”  there  will  be 
a  discussion  of  that  question.  At  10:45, 
Claude  Sitton  of  the  Raleiah  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer,  will  moderate  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Criticism,  Muckraking  and 
Public  Conscience.” 

Ms.  editor  Gloria  Steinem,  media  critic 
Ben  Bagdikan,  and  Cave  City  (Ark.) 
Sharj)  Citizen  editor  Joseph  Weston  will 
participate. 

Clare  Booth  Luce,  former  diplomat  and 


the  widow  of  Henry  R.  Luce,  will  address 
the  Thursday  luncheon. 

Then  Justice  Robert  Traynor,  the  man 
chosen  to  head  the  proposed  National 
Press  Council,  will  discuss  the  intent  of 
the  Council.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  four  editors  will  debate  the  issue 
of  “National  Press  Council:  Threat  or 
Opportunity?” 

The  discussion,  moderated  by  Eugene 
Patterson  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  will  involve  A.  M.  Rosenthal  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Anthony  Day  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  John  Hughes  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  Kenneth 
MacDonald  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

ASNE  directors  are  hopeful  that  a 
reception  at  the  White  House  can  be  held 
Thuisday  evening,  but  that  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed. 

The  last  day  of  the  meeting,  Friday, 
May  4,  begins  w'ith  a  discussion  of  “News¬ 
papers  and  the  First  Amendment.”  Chief 
among  the  topics  discussed  will  be 
newsmen’s  shield  laws,  and  one  of  the 
participants  is  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  (D- 
Calif.)  who  has  introduced  a  proposal  for 
a  shield  law  into  Congress. 

Other  i)anelists  include  Rep.  Tom 
Railsback  of  Illinois;  Charles  Bailey  II  of 
the  Minneapolis  T ribune;  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  Bureau  chief  John  Lawrence, 
who  was  jailed  for  a  short  time  earlier 
this  year,  in  a  disagreement  over  news¬ 
men’s  privilege.  This  discussion  will  be 
moderated  by  Robert  Fichenberg  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

At  10:30  Friday  morning.  Dr.  Ernest 
Dichter,  motivational  researcher;  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising;  and 
Dr.  Ramona  Rush  of  the  University  of 
Florida  will  discuss  “Inside  the  Reader’s 
Head.”  Arnold  Rosenfeld  of  the  Dayton 
(0.)  Daily  News  will  moderate. 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post  will  introduce  the  Fri¬ 
day  luncheon  speaker,  Italian  free-lance 
journalist  Oriana  Fallaci.  There  is  no  af¬ 
ternoon  session  scheduled  Friday,  but  the 
annual  banquet  Friday  evening  will  be 
addressed  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  (D- 
Mass.) . 

A.  J.  Liebling  program 

The  Counter  Convention,  held  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  is  sponsored  by 
(MORE),  the  New  York  journalism  re¬ 
view.  This  is  the  second  annual  counter¬ 
convention,  the  first  having  been  held  in 
New  York  last  spring  at  the  same  time  as 
ANPA. 

There  will  be  three  days  of  meetings 
and  discussions,  beginning  on  Friday  May 
4,  and  concluding  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
6.  Several  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  con¬ 
currently,  and  there  are  also  discussions 
scheduled  for  8  p.m.  both  Friday  and 
Saturday  night. 

The  program  commences  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  with  an  address  by  Philip  Geylin,  edi¬ 


torial  page  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
on  “What’s  Wrong  With  Journalists.” 

At  10  Friday,  CBS  newsman  Dan 
Rather  will  moderate  a  discussion  of 
“Journalistic  Lessons  of  the  Vietnam 
War.”  Panelists  include  former  New  York 
Times  Vietnam  correspondent  Gloria 
Emerson,  currently  on  leave  at  the 
Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics;  former 
U.S.  Vietnam  press  chief  Barry  Zorithan; 
Robert  Manning  of  the  Atlantic;  and  Paul 
Fisher  of  Pacifica  Radio. 

At  the  same  time,  Ellie  Abel,  dean  of 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  will  moderate  a  discussion  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  National  Press  Council.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  responsible  for  the  plan 
will  participate;  M.  J.  Rossant,  director  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  Hod- 
ding  Carter  III  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
I>elta  Democrat-Times. 

Richard  Poliak,  the  editor  of  (MORE), 
and  Robert  Maynard,  ombudsman  for  the 
Waashington  Post  will  also  join  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

At  2  p.m.,  Hal  Walker  of  CBS  will 
moderate  a  discussion  on  “Is  Anyone  Cov¬ 
ering  the  City  of  Washington.”  The  panel- 
i.sts  are  Jack  Limpert  of  The  Washing¬ 
tonian;  Ken  Walker  of  the  Washington 
Star-News;  and  Sam  Smith  D.  C.  Gazette 
and  Pat  Matthews  of  the  D.C.  Bicentenni¬ 
al  commission. 

There  will  be  a  workshop  at  2,  on  “Get¬ 
ting  Subpoenaed:  How  to  Fight  Back.”  It 
will  be  headed  by  two  membei's  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Jack  Landau  and  Fred  P.  Graham. 
Earl  Caldwell  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  one  of  the  three  defendants’  in  last 
year’s  landmark  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
reporter  privilege  will  also  participate. 

At  4:30,  there  will  be  another  panel 
discussion,  entitled  “Is  Congiess  Still 
There?”  Robert  Clark  of  ABC  will  moder¬ 
ate  for  a  panel  composed  of  Carolyn 
Lewis  of  WTOP-tv,  Washington;  Mark 
Green,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Ralph 
Nader-sponsored  study  “Who  Runs  Con¬ 
gress;”  Paul  Duke,  NBC  News;  and  Rep. 
John  Brademas,  (D-Ind.). 

Also  at  4:30,  Thomas  W’inship  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  Charles  Seib  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  News;  William  Thomas  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sylvan  Meyer  of 
the  Miami  News;  and  David  Laventhol, 
Newsday  will  participate  in  a  panel  “And 
Now  A  Word  From  Your  Editor  .  .  .  ” 
Morton  Kondracke  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  moderator. 

At  8  p.m.  Friday,  Victor  Navasky,  the 
author  of  “Kennedy  Justice,”  will  moder¬ 
ate  a  discussion  “Reliable  Sources,  How 
Reliable?”  Former  Kennedy  aide  Milton 
Gwirtzman;  Leslie  Gelb,  the  man  who 
headed  the  task  force  which  compiled  the 
Pentagon  Papers;  Ben  Bradlee  of  the 
Washington  Post;  James  Boyd  Fund  for 
Investigative  Journalism;  and  John  Lof¬ 
ton,  the  editor  of  Monday  will  participate. 

Saturday  morning,  two  panel  discus¬ 
sions  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  a  former  columnist;  Spencer 
Rich,  Washington  Post;  John  Twohey, 
who  has  just  launched  a  column;  New 
York  Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker;  and 
Hearst  Columnist  Marianne  Means  will 
discuss  “Political  Columnists:  Can  They 
(Continued  on  page  7U) 
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Art  (“What’s  New”)  Deck 
is  new  ASNE  president 


Around  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  the 
expression  “What’s  New”  over  the  years 
has  proved  to  be  a  more  popular  greeting 
than  “Hello”  or  “Good  Morning.” 

That’s  probably  because  “What’s  New” 
to  a  tribune  staffer  is  virtually  an 
acronym  for  Arthur  C.  Deck,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  executive  editor. 

Deck,  w’ho  is  the  President-Elect  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  due  for  installation  in  that  office  May 
4,  uses  that  “What’s  New”  greeting  almost 
invariably. 

Abreast  of  the  news 

A  staffer  soon  gets  the  message.  Al¬ 
though  Deck  is  asking,  he’s  generally 
filled  in  on  what’s  new.  So,  as  many  a 
bluffing  cub  has  discovered,  chances  are 
Deck  has  already  heard  about  the  event 
the  reporter  has  covered  and  can  expertly 
discuss  it.  That’s  the  reason  Tribune  re¬ 
porters  are  sometimes  wearing  surprised 
looks. 

A  never-satisfied  thirst  for  news  is 
Deck’s  trademark.  He  is  constantly  read¬ 
ing  wire  copy,  many  times  giving  beatmen 
news  tips,  generally  knowing  what  edito¬ 
rial  department  heads  will  tell  him  in 
staff  meetings. 

It’s  this  constant  quest  for  news  that  in 
1968  found  the  University  of  Utah  mining 
engineer  starting  work  for  the  Tribune 
(‘“rhere  was  no  demand  for  engineers 
during  the  depression.  I  got  on  where  I 
could.)” 

Deck’s  thirst  for  news  led  him  to  his 
greatest  accomplishment  in  the  business — 
guiding  the  Tribune  to  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  its  1956  cov’erage  on  deadline  of  a 
midair  crash  of  two  airliners  over  the 
Grand  Canyon.  The  crash  site  was  375 
miles  from  Tribune  offices,  but  under 
Deck’s  direction  it  was  covered  swiftly, 
accurately  and  thoroughly. 

Puts  paper's  integrity  first 

The  Tribune  editor  makes  it  known  that 
the  integrity  of  his  newspaper  is 
paramount.  He  constantly  reminds  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  reporters  that  the  news 
hole  is  not  to  be  given  away. 

This  was  made  quite  evident  w'hen  a 
promoter  sought  advance  editorial  conver- 
age  of  his  show.  He  told  Deck  he’d  had 
stories  in  every  paper  in  the  country. 
“What  do  you  mean  you  w'on’t  run  some¬ 
thing,”  the  promoter  asked. 

Deck  smiled,  looked  over  his  half-moon 
glasses,  and  said:  “Congratulations. 
You’ve  just  come  across  the  first  paper  in 
the  country  that  won’t  run  your  story.” 

Always  impeccably  dressed  (even  at  the 
staff  picnic  he  wears  a  tie).  Deck  is  noted 
for  his  patience  around  the  news  room. 
He  sometimes  goes  for  weeks  calmly 
asking  for  a  story  which  he  assigned  but 
which,  for  some  reason,  doesn’t  find  its 
way  to  the  columns  of  the  Tribune.  This 
trait  has  been  a  leveling  factor  while  the 
Tribune  converts  to  cold  type,  scanners 


Arthur  C.  Deck 


and  plastic  plates.  Makeup  editors,  slot- 
men,  city  editors  and  sports  desk  cannot 
understand  “why  the  backshop  can’t  get 
those  corrections  out  of  the  damned  ma¬ 
chine  any  sooner  that  that?”  Or  “Why 
those  machines  can’t  keep  track  of  ad¬ 
vance  copy?”  Deck  patiently  listens,  lets 
the  steam  subside,  explains  why,  contacts 
the  appropriate  mechanical  supervisor 
and  irons  out  the  problem. 

Educated  in  engineering.  Deck  has  an 
aptitude  for  newspaper  production 
procedures  not  common  to  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  That  undoubtedly  explains  his  pa¬ 
tience  when  it  comes  to  the  composing 
room.  His  technical  background  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  Tribune’s  progress  in 
cold  type  and  scanner  conversions.  In  his 
history  of  the  Tribune  40-year  political 
and  news  analyst  for  the  newspaper,  0. 
N.  Malquist,  wrote  “A  good  one-word 
characterization  of  Deck  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  is  ‘Competence’.  He  acquired  the  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  do  anything  people 
working  under  him  were  called  upon  to  do 
and  do  them  all  well.” 

Slides  on  China  trip 

Deck  has  been  a  director  of  ASNE  since 
1965  and  is  a  former  regional  director  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Pulitzer  Prize  selec¬ 
tion  committee  member.  He  soon  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  Service  to  Journalism  Award  from 
the  University  of  Utah  journalism  depart¬ 


ment.  Deck  represented  ASNE  on  tours  to 
Russia  in  1969  and  China  in  1972.  The 
latter  trip  resulted  in  a  stream  of  re¬ 
quests  for  his  slide  presentation  from 
area  groups  and  clubs.  He  became  director 
of  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  (which  pub¬ 
lishes  Salt  Lake  City’s  two  dailies)  in 
1960,  succeeding  John  Fitzpatrick,  the 
Tribune’s  publisher  who  died  that  year. 

As  ASNE  President,  he’ll  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Shield  Laws  and  Freedom 
Of  The  Press  issues.  His  thoughts  on 
these  matters  were  best  noted  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  ASNE  Bulletin. 

“I  am  as  adamant  as  anyone  that  we 
should  have  unqualified  shield  laws,  both 
at  National  and  State  levels.  But  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  anything  effective  will 
emerge  on  the  national  level  and  efforts  to 
set  up  an  effective  one  already  have  been 
shot  down  in  the  Utah  legislature  as  in 
other  states,  so  I  look  upon  this  as  a 
continuing  effort  that  isn’t  going  to  be 
resolved  in  the  relatively  near  future.” 

Outside  his  modestly  decorated  office, 
Deck  is  a  “retired  gardener,”  according  to 
his  wife,  Winnifred.  His  daughter,  Ste¬ 
phanie,  is  director  of  the  Utah  Heritage 
Foundation  and  son,  John,  a  researcher  at 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  on  Columbia’s  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  campus  in  New  York. 

During  his  45-year  new’spaper  career, 
staff  old-timers  will  attest  that  Deck  has 
been  a  driving  reporter,  tenacious  rewrite 
man,  honest  city  editor,  and  now  a  perfec¬ 
tion-seeking  executive  editor. 

As  one  grizzled  veteran  quipped  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  boss’s  stubborn  streak  for 
perfectionism:  “He’s  had  every  experi¬ 
ence  any  newsman  would  want,  but  he 
missed  the  best  one — he’s  never  worked 
for  Art  Deck.” 

Baltimore  Sun  reporter 
must  face  jury  again 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  Monday  (Aprjl  23)  to  hear  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  David  M.  Lightman,  Baltimore 
Sun  reporter,  from  a  Maryland  contempt 
conviction  for  refusal  to  reveal  the  source 
of  information  quoted  in  a  story  about 
dope  in  1971. 

Lightman  contended,  after  answering 
certain  questions  before  the  grand  jury  of 
Worcester  County,  that  to  reveal  the 
name  of  a  shop  owner  would  violate  a 
confidence  and  he  was  protected  under 
Maryland  law. 

A  special  Maryland  court  of  appeals 
upheld  a  contempt  conviction  on  the 
grounds  Lightman  himself  was  the  ‘source’ 
of  the  news  and  that  the  grand  jury  had 
sought  only  information  about  what 
Lightman  himself  had  observed. 

The  high  court  rejected  the  petition  for 
review,  8  to  1,  with  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas  expressing  a  willingness  to  hear 
the  appeal. 

Later,  John  L.  Sanford,  state’s  attorney 
prosecutor  in  Worcester  County,  said  that 
as  soon  as  he  is  officially  notified  of  the 
high  court’s  action,  he  would  have  Light¬ 
man  again  called  before  the  grand  jury. 
“If  he  doesn’t  answer  then,  he  will  go  to 
jail”  Sanford  said.  His  stay  would  be 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  grand  jury. 
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Labor  jurisdiction  disputes 
block  technology  advances 


Taylor  tells  publishers: 
defend  right  to  know 


“This  is  a  time  of  trial  .  .  .  when  news¬ 
papers  must  raise  their  collective  voice 
and  defend  the  American  people’s  need  to 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

Reconciling  newspaper  labor  policies 
with  advancing  technology  and  new  equal 
employment  opportunity  legislation  was 
discussed  at  the  open  labor  session  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

The  session,  held  Monday,  April  23,  was 
well  attended  by  publishers  and  the  work¬ 
ing  press.  Another  labor  conference,  held 
later  in  the  day,  was  closed  to  the  press. 

Speakers  at  the  morning  session  were 
Peter  J.  Brennan,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor;  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Commission;  and  Dr.  Athelstan  F. 
Spilhaus,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  scien¬ 
tific  advisory  committee. 

Spilhaus,  noting  the  technological  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  the  newspaper  industry  in 
the  last  10  years,  said  “the  ultimate  is 
never  enough.’’ 

Spilhaus,  who  has  been  with  the  ANPA 
committee  since  1962,  referred  to  his 
speech  to  ANPA  members  in  1965  discuss¬ 
ing  the  new'est  means  of  storage,  retrieval, 
optical  character  recognition  and  other 
supposedly  ‘blue-sky’  methods  of  process¬ 
ing  data.  Today,  he  noted,  almost  100 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  are  using  some 
sort  of  VDT  and  over  60  are  using  OCR’s. 

In  talking  about  further  technological 
advances,  Spilhaus  said  “it’s  not  blue  sky — 
it’s  just  happening.’’ 

Hinders  development 

But,  Spilhaus  said,  in  newspaper  and 
other  industries,  jurisdictional  separation 
'of  jobs  by  labor  is  “hindering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technology.” 

Spilhaus  noted  the  current  practice  of 
still  using  members  of  certain  unions  to 
perform  certain  functions,  even  after  au¬ 
tomation,  where  there  is  need  for  someone 
to  operate  a  machine.  But,  he  asked, 
“what  happens  if  machines  don’t  require 
an  operator?” 

Looking  farther  into  the  future,  Spil¬ 
haus  predicted  a  time  when  there  will  be 
no  press,  no  engravings  and  certainly  no 
need  for  employees  to  perform  those  func¬ 
tions.  Technology  is  closer  to  plateless, 
printless  printing  by  ink  jets  and  tbe 
dial-a-newspaper  concept,  Spilhaus  noted. 
But  newspaper  management-labor  rela¬ 
tions  are  postponing  development,  he  said. 

“We  are  going  to  have  plateless  print¬ 
ing  and  unions  and  management  should 
recognize  this  and  move  toward  it,”  Spil¬ 
haus  said.  These  advances  will  further 
“blur  jurisdictions,”  he  added. 

Spilhaus  said  technology  was  not  anti¬ 
labor.  Its  aim  is  “to  decrease  the  back¬ 
breaking  labor  of  what  is  required  to 
live.”  he  said. 

More  humane  treatment  of  workers  in 
the  past  200  years  has  been  “made  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  the  multiplication  of  each 
worker’s  ability  by  technology,”  he  said. 

Noting  the  major  worry  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  Spilhaus  called  for  a  “redefinition 
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of  full  employment”  which  would  not 
“hamper  the  fullest  use  of  science  and 
technology.” 

Import,  energy  crisis 

Spilhaus  added  that  the  increasing  de¬ 
pendency  of  U.S.  industry  on  foreign  im¬ 
ports  and  the  burgeoning  energy  crisis 
made  it  even  more  imperative  that  “we 
multiply  our  productivity.” 

“Spilhaus  said  the  newsprint  shortage 
was  minor  compared  to  other  raw  materi¬ 
als  found  in  increasingly  short  supply 
within  the  United  States.  He  added  an 
anti-technology  attitude  was  hampering 
further  development  in  these  areas. 

Holcomb  outlined  the  latest  trends  in 
equal  employment,  including  the  recent 
establishment  of  court  enforcement  for  vi¬ 
olations  under  EEOC  guidelines. 

Holcomb  is  one  of  five  commi.«sioners  on 
the  EEOC  and  has  been  vicechairman 
since  July,  1965. 

Holcomb  said  “the  whole  question  of 
rights  of  women  is  being  taken  seriously” 
by  the  commission.  Many  of  the  cases  the 
EEOC  has  taken  to  court  recently  involve 
violations  of  the  EEOC’s  Guidelines  on 
Sex  Discrimination. 

“The  Guidelines  were  devised  wnth  the 
aim  of  eliminating  preferential  treatment 
for  one  sex  or  the  other,”  Holcomb  said. 

Holcomb  made  several  suggestions  to 
newspaper  publishers  on  how  to  assure 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  how  to 
comply  with  current  legislation. 

Holcomb  suggested  businesses  appoint  a 
person  whose  sole  responsibility  is  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

Commitment  to  equality 

“Make  it  clear  that  equal  employment 
opportunity  is  the  personal  conviction  and 
commitment  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
and  publicize  that  policy  to  all  employ¬ 
ees,”  he  added. 

Holcomb  noted  one  section  of  a  ruling 
requiring  AT&T  to  pay  $12-15  million  in 
damages  to  several  thousand  employees. 
The  section  awarded  damages  to  employ¬ 
ees  who  did  not  apply  for  promotions  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  the  company  would 
discriminate. 

For  tests,  interviews  and  other  job  re¬ 
quirements,  Holcomb  said,  “they  must  be 
job  related.”  One  employer  was  recently 
taken  to  court  by  the  EEOC  for  requiring 
a  pre-employment  medical  questionnaire 
for  women  applicants  only.  Holcomb  sug¬ 
gested  publishers  review  all  tests,  applica¬ 
tions  and  interview  processes. 

Holcomb  added  “newspapers  have  given 
leadership  in  the  crucial  confrontations  in 
this  country.”  He  suggested  that  on  the 
issue  of  equal  opportunity  newspapers 
“keep  your  own  house  in  order  so  there 
can  be  no  issue  of  patterns  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

Labor  secretary  Peter  J.  Brennan, 
spoke  only  briefly  on  the  Nixon  adminis- 


know,”  ANPA  chairman  Davis  Taylor 
said  at  the  opening  of  the  convention 
session  on  Monday  (April  23). 

Taylor  referred  to  jailings  of  news¬ 
men  and  congressional  shield  legislation. 
“This  is  not  a  private  conflict  between 
newspapers  and  government,”  Taylor 
said. 

Newspapers  must  let  the  people  know 
that  “our  democracy  is  in  serious  trouble 
if  a  free  press  is  restricted,”  Taylor 
added.  Taylor  is  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Taylor’s  lemarks  were  mostly  upbeat 
as  he  noted  increases  in  daily  circulation, 
number  of  daily  newspapers  published, 
newspaper  employment  and  advertising 
revenue.  “We  also  saw  more  investments 
made  by  daily  newspapers  for  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,”  Taylor  said. 

Newsprint  consumption  also  reached 
an  all-time  high.  “Newsprint  consumption 
has  always  been  the  prime  indicator  of 
daily  newspaper  economic  growth  because 
it  measures  volume  of  advertising  and 
circulation,”  Taylor  added. 

But,  he  noted,  “mills  are  operating  at 
or  near  capacity  and  very  little  new  ca¬ 
pacity  is  on  the  horizon.”  Taylor  warned 
“A  sudden  surge  in  the  economy  in  the 
months  ahead,  concurrently  with  strikes 
against  newsprint  manufacturers — which 
are  certainly  within  the  realm  of  possibil¬ 
ity — would  present  serious  problems  for 
all  publishers.” 


tration’s  attempts  to  aid  industrial  peace. 

Brennan  added  that  management  and 
labor  “have  come  to  realize  there  must  be 
a  better  way  to  solve  disputes  than  lock¬ 
outs  and  strikes.” 

• 

Newspaper  ad  bureau 
reelects  officers 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  reelected 
Frank  Batten  as  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  as 
vicechairman. 

Batten  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star.  Sulzberger  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Theodore  Newhouse,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  was  reelected 
as  Bureau  treasurer  and  Robert  L.  Tay¬ 
lor,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  was  reelected  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer.  All  officers  will 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Bureau  honored  two  retiring  direc¬ 
tors  by  presenting  them  with  plaques  in 
appreciation  of  their  service.  Those  re¬ 
ceiving  this  award  were  Crosby  N.  Boyd, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star-News,  and  Beland  H.  Hon- 
derich,  president  and  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star. 
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IR ‘turns  on’  news  teams; 
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IR — investigative  reporting — rose  to 
equal  stature  with  HI — human  interest — 
in  newsrooms  across  the  country  this  past 
year. 

Newspaper  reporters  tapped  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  and  pursued  anonymous  tips 
to  sweep  corruption  from  public  offices, 
focus  public  attention  on  other  anti-social 
forces  and  throw  reform  light  on  philan¬ 
thropic  fund-raising  practices. 

This  wide  field  of  reportorial  digging  in 
1972  is  evident  in  the  numerous  exhibits 
which  competed  for  the  Roy  W.  Howard 
Prize  for  Public  Service  in  Journalism 
which  the  trustees  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  have  made  the  richest  award 
in  that  category.  To  winners  in  two  class¬ 
es — newspapers  and  broadcast  stations — 
go  cash  rewards  totalling  $9,000,  as  well 
as  symbolic  plaques  and  certificates. 

The  voluminous  submissions  of  newspa¬ 
per  stories,  radio  broadcast  tapes  and 
television  films  comprise  a  documentary 
that  would  inspire  many  a  student  of 
journalism  if  it  could  be  assembled  and 
used  in  classrooms. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  review  of  ma¬ 
terial  examined  by  the  judges,  only  the 
examples  of  newspaper  enterprise  will  be 
described.  There  were  70  exhibits  from  65 
newspapers.  There  were  as  many  entries 
in  each  of  the  broadcast  stations. 

Accompanying  affidavits  by  city  editors 
and  managing  editors  gave  testimony  to 
the  dedication  of  newspaper  reporters 
who  were  assigned  to  difficult  probing.  It 
was  sheer  drudgery  in  some  cases.  Report¬ 
ers  frequently  encountered  open  hostility 
and  threats  on  their  lives. 

Plunder  is  stopped 

“Corruption  was  a  way  of  life,”  wrote 
city  editor  Ray  J.  Noonan  in  introducing 
the  one  of  four  entries  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  which  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  top  prize  of  $2,500.  A  Globe  report¬ 
er,  Richard  Krantz,  (now  with  the 
Louisville  Times),  on  the  city  court  beat 
suspected  that  many  of  the  fines  levied  for 


traffic  violations  were  not  going  into  city 
treasury.  Confidential  informers  bolstered 
his  suspicions  and  he  was  given  the  green 
light  to  gather  all  of  the  data,  with  help 
from  another  staffer,  Steve  Higgins. 

Their  series  of  44  articles  disclosed  the 
racket.  For  part  of  the  evidence,  Higgins 
played  the  role  of  a  hippie,  sitting  in 
court  and  taking  notes  on  every  traffic 
case  for  three  days.  A  girl  student  was 
hired  to  work  on  “a  research  paper”  in 
the  courtroom.  In  13  court  sessions  notes 
were  made  on  4,500  cases. 

Many  of  the  defendants  were  tracked 
down  and  interviewed.  They  told  how 
their  tickets  had  been  fixed  and  the  fines 
pocketed  by  court  officers.  Suddenly,  the 
reporters  could  no  longer  find  some  court 
files.  Others  were  altered.  To  counter 
these  proceedings,  a  Globe  photographer 
made  pictures  of  essential  records  to 
preserve  them. 

The  initial  reaction  of  officials  to  the 
disclosure  was  denial  of  wrongdoing  but  a 
grand  jury  was  impanelled  and  its  report 
capped  the  newspaper’s  crusade  with  a 
finding  that  corruption  in  traffic  court 
was  “staggering  in  enormity.”  One  judge 
was  indicted;  others  resigned.  Court  mar¬ 
shals  and  bail  bondsmen  were  involved. 

What  did  the  series  accomplish? 
Noonan  reported  a  revised  system  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fiow  of  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  away  from  the  city  treasury.  With 
upwards  of  184,000  traffic  cases  before 
the  court  in  a  year,  the  illicit  pocketing  of 
fines  could  be  wholesale  robbery. 

Trustees’  eyes  opened 

It  was  a  matter  of  responsibility  in  a 
good  cause  not  an  inkling  of  fraud,  that 
led  a  team  of  reporters  from  the  weekly 
Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha  to  examine 
the  finances  of  Boys’  Town.  They  found 
that  “Father  Flanagan’s  Dream” — 
celebrated  in  the  movies — had  become  a 
“money  machine”  and  their  reports  alert¬ 
ed  philanthropic  institutions  all  over  the 
country. 


The  assignment  undertaken  by  Paul 
Williams,  Randy  Brown,  Wes  Iverson, 
Mick  Rood  and  Doug  Smith  raised  ques¬ 
tions  of  how  Boys’  Town  raised  $209  mil¬ 
lion,  how  the  money  was  being  spent,  how 
boys  were  cared  for,  and  how  much  the 
trustees  knew  about  the  whole  operation. 
On  the  last  point  the  reporters’  interviews 
revealed  the  directors  of  Boys’  Town  had 
a  startling  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  financ¬ 
ing. 

It  had  been  generally  assumed  that  reli¬ 
gious  groups  aren’t  required  to  file  finance 
reports  with  the  government,  but  the  Sun 
team  decided  to  look  into  this  situation 
and  it  paid  off.  They  unearthed  Form  990 
documents  that  added  up  to  their  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Boys’  Town  had  more  money 
than  it  knew  how  to  spend. 

The  “money  machine,”  they  reported, 
was  bringing  in  $25  million  a  year.  Mail 
solicitations  were  secretive.  Summing  up 
the  lengthy  examination,  the  Sun  re¬ 
marked:  “It  broke  through  a  shell  of  com¬ 
fortable  pride  that  surrounds  many  civic 
leaders  serving  as  directors  or  trustees  of 
charitable  institutions.  It  made  them  take 
seriously  their  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

A  ‘hero’  is  unmasked 

Justice  was  the  aim  of  another  example 
of  investigative  reporting  by  Greg  Walter 
and  Philip  Evans  in  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  The  latter,  now  city  editor,  noted 
that  they  had  to  work  in  a  risky  legal 
mine  field.  They  unmasked  a  local  “hero” 
cop  who  had  escaped  a  murder  rap  by 
claiming  self-defense. 

John  A.  Mervin  was  an  undercover 
agent  in  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  police 
department  when  he  shot  a  young  man, 
Jonathan  Henry.  The  jury  believed  Merv- 
in’s  story  and  acquitted  him.  He  became  a 
popular  drug  fighter. 

On  the  basis  of  comments  he  had  heard, 
Walter  doubted  Mervin’s  self-defense 
tale.  He  and  Evans  contacted  100  people 
while  studying  the  2,000  pages  of  testimo¬ 
ny  at  the  trial  and  departmental  hear¬ 
ings.  Early  in  1972  Walter  located  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  shooting.  He  met  him  at 
night  in  a  deserted  farmhouse  in  Florida 
that  had  been  a  rendezvous  for  a  tough 
motorcycle  gang  of  which  Mervin  was  a 
member. 

The  witness  gave  Walter  an  affidavit 
describing  in  detail  how  the  shooting  of 
Henry  had  occuri-ed.  It  was  a  sordid  sex 
story.  The  witness  said  he  had  been 
threatened  with  death  if  he  ever  told  it. 
The  new  evidence,  which  Walter  said  he 
had  obtained  during  “the  hairiest  mo¬ 
ment”  of  an  investigation,  brought  about 
Mervin’s  conviction  on  conspiracy  and 
witness-tampering  charges  and  resulted  in 
the  dismissal  of  several  persons  w’hom  the 
agent  had  arrested. 

Walter  has  since  then  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  For  a  time, 
w'hile  he  was  active  on  the  Mervin  case, 
state  police  had  him  under  investigation. 

Underground  entry 

An  out-of-the-ordinary  nomination  for  a 
prize  came  from  the  Spring  Valley  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Valley  Grove  News  for  its  editor, 
Mary  Ellen  Corbett.  She  “risked  her  life” 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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IR  teams 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


to  get  information  from  members  of  the 
Secret  Army  Organization,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Minutemen,  about  their  guerilla 
warfare  training  program  in  the  San  Die¬ 
go  area. 

Before  the  SAO  granted  the  clandestine 
interview,  they  had  “tested”  the  editor’s 
willingness  to  keep  a  confidence.  She  pub¬ 
lished  some  material  they  gave  her  “for 
publication.”  For  the  interview  with  three 
SAO  representatives  she  had  to  go  alone, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  police  protection. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  an  SAO  spo¬ 
kesman  told  Corbett:  “If  you  do  a  fair 
story  you’ll  have  a  pipeline  into  the  un¬ 
derground  that  no  journalist  has  ever  had 
before.” 

The  series  sparked  police  action.  They 
rounded  up  a  gang  on  charges  of  at¬ 
tempted  murder  and  other  felonies. 

According  to  the  entry  note,  “Ms  Cor¬ 
bett  withstood  efforts  to  reveal  additional 
information.” 

Variety  is  spice  of  probing 

Other  examples  of  newspaper  public 
service  that  received  high  marks  in  the 
judging  for  the  Howard  prizes  were: 

•  A  Los  Angeles  Times  team  led  by 
Robert  Rawitch  and  George  Reasons 
documented  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
federal  program  of  emergency  for  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  1971  earthquake  in  the  Sylmar 
area.  Claims  of  34,000  poor  homeowners 
were  rejected  by  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  series  caused  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  some  SBA  officials,  the  transfer 
of  others,  and  the  processing  of  20,000  of 
the  previously  rejected  claims.  On  top  of 
it  all  Congress  changed  the  system  for 
financial  grants  just  in  time  to  help  vic¬ 
tims  of  Hurricane  Agnes  in  June. 

•  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  Bay  Area 
Transit  System  by  Justin  Roberts  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Times  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif,  alerted  the  public  to  possible  safety 
failures  and  poor  financing.  The  revela¬ 
tions  were  punctuated  by  a  BART  train 
accident  and  together  they  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  corrective  action.  Managing  editor 
Michael  T.  DeCal  said  the  public  “had 
been  hypnotized  by  BART’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  agents  into  believing  that  all  was 
well.” 

•  A  newly  elected  prosecutor  moved 
immediately  to  clean  up  court  files  and 
speed  up  trials,  acting  on  disclosures 
made  by  the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Do- 
minion-Newo.  Defying  threats  and  “hos¬ 
tile  conditions,”  the  newspaper’s  reporters 
compiled  lists  of  unsolved  crimes,  includ¬ 
ing  bombings  and  murders,  and  numerous 
cases  that  hadn’t  been  brought  to  trial  by 
the  previous  prosecutor.  He  was  defeated 
in  his  campaign  to  be  elected  state  attor¬ 
ney  general. 

•  In  a  29-part  series,  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  American  team  of  Jean  Cole,  Janice 
Elliott,  Joe  Heaney,  Tom  Berube  and  Bill 
Duncliffe  recited  the  grievances  of  home- 
owners  in  respect  to  unequal  taxation 
due  to  crazy-quilt  assessments.  The  out¬ 
come:  pledges  by  officials  to  revise  the 
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system  and  machinery  for  hearing  home- 
owners’  views.  The  articles  were  cap¬ 
tioned:  “On  Brink  of  Rebellion.” 

•  Leon  Monday’s  firsthand  report  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  drug  scene  sparked  a  police 
crackdown  that  broke  up  the  concentration 
of  drug  addicts  in  one  area  near  a  major 
shopping  district. 

How  to  end  slums 

•  Gene  Owens  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star  made  a  thorough  survey  of 
center  city  conditions  that  lead  to  the 
creation  of  slums.  His  five-part  illustrated 
series  put  up  warning  signs  for  city  plan¬ 
ners  and  went  a  step  further,  suggested 
guidelines  to  stop  deterioration  of  proper¬ 
ty. 

•  While  continuing  her  regular  cover¬ 
age  of  the  courts,  Nicki  Donahue  delved 
into  the  records  and  proceedings  of  the 
Probate  Court  and  found  evidence  of 
abuses.  Her  two-year  effort  was  crowned 
with  headlines  in  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Citizen  that  prompted  the  usual  follow¬ 
up  stories  about  changes  in  the  system 
and  criminal  charges  against  a  few 
officials  and  lawyers  in  connection  with 
exorbitant  legal  fees,  missing  assets  of 
estates,  and  poor  investments  for  heirs. 

•  Mike  Bugwell  and  Stan  DeCoster  of 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  got  tips 
from  a  lawyer  on  a  no-bid  racket  in  leas¬ 
ing  of  garages  to  state  agencies.  They 
blew  the  whistle  on  some  wellknown  po¬ 
liticians  who  were  reaping  benefits  from 
contracts  and  caused  an  upset  in  the  local 
elections. 

‘Scandal  after  scandal' 

•  A  bill  “to  abolish  the  most  dishonest, 
most  irresponsible,  most  corrupt  patron¬ 
age  system  in  the  State  of  Illinois”  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  on  the 
strength  of  disclosures  made  by  Meliton 
Luna  and  Edward  A.  Martin  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat.  They  probed  the 
operations  of  the  East  Side  Levee  and 
Sanitary  District,  created  for  Mississippi 
River  flood  protection,  and  bared  scandal 
after  scandal  “in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of 
obstacles.”  City  editor  Ray  Noonan  said 
every  obstacle,  threat  and  harassment 
were  reported  in  the  series. 

At  one  point  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogil- 
vie  offered  Luna  the  job  of  district  trustee 
to  clean  up  the  mess  but  he  declined.  With 
the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee,  the 
Globe  team  dug  into  his  background  and 
reported  certain  financial  deals  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  conflict  of  interest. 

•  The  New  York  News  took  on  City 
Hall  for  revival  of  a  spoils  system  that 
planted  several  of  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay’s  political  cronies  in  plush  jobs. 
For  four  months,  Joseph  Martin,  James 
Ryan  and  Martin  McLaughlin  followed 
every  lead  into  the  “biogs”  of  Lindsay’s 
aides  during  the  futile  Florida  primary 
quest  as  a  Democratic  presidential  hope¬ 
ful.  The  search  turned  from  feature  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  people  involved  to  revelations 
of  nepotism  and  hiring  practices  in  muni¬ 
cipal  government  that  flouted  laws  per¬ 
taining  to  civil  service.  To  quell  the  furor 
Lindsay  ordered  changes  and  advocated 
new  laws  for  civil  service  appointments. 

EDIT 


Lottery  chances  are  slim 

•  Wondering  how  people  really  knew 
the  outlandish  odds  against  their  winning 
a  state  lottery  prize.  Rod  Paul  of  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Daily  Monitor  enlisted 
the  help  of  a  Dartmouth  mathematics 
wizard  and  enlightened  the  players.  His 
series  described  the  lottery  operations  and 
how  they  are  influenced  by  a  firm  of  con¬ 
sultants  that  advocates  all  sorts  of  num¬ 
bers  games.  In  effect,  Paul  stressed,  the 
New  Hampshire  lottery  nets  the  state 
treasury  36  cents  of  gross  revenue  from 
each  50-cent  ticket  sold.  What  it  adds  up 
to,  he  pointed  out,  is  a  donation  to  the 
state. 

•  A  service  worthy  of  a  Wall  Street 
analyst  was  performed  by  Rone  Tempest, 
25-year-old  reporter  for  the  Oklahoma 
Journal,  in  taking  six  months  to  compile 
“The  Saga  of  Four  Seasons.”  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Four  Seasons  Nursing  Centers 
of  America,  a  glamor  stock  for  several 
years,  deserved  special  attention  as  a  lo¬ 
cal  story  because  of  founder.  Jack  L. 
Clark,  lived  in  a  “mausoleum-style”  home 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Before  indictments 
were  returned  by  a  grand  jury  in  New 
York,  the  Journal  heralded  Tempest’s  in¬ 
vestigation  as  “the  story  that  has  never 
been  told.” 

•  Noteworthy  in  the  trend  to  team  re¬ 
porting,  with  plenty  of  time  to  complete 
an  assignment,  was  the  effort  by  Bill 
O’Brien,  Peter  Prichard  and  Michael 
Walsh  in  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  They  spent  four  weeks 
gathering  information  on  how  the  court 
system  let  drug  peddlers  get  away  with 
murder.  In  one  of  the  seven  articles  they 
related  how  one  heroin  dealer  had  ob¬ 
tained  adjournment  of  his  case  61  times. 
Now  the  arraignment  and  trial  procedures 
have  been  tightened  up  and  that  heroin 
pusher,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  “out 
of  business.” 

•  It  took  more  than  a  year  to  lay  the 
groundwork  but  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times-Star  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  Bar  Association  committee  pick 
up  the  ball  and  score  a  double  play  that 
retired  a  judge  of  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court  where  reporters  Dick  Rawe  and 
Hal  Metzgar  found  bribery  rampant. 

A  subject  few  talk  about 

•  There  was  something  smelly  about 
the  Pinellas  Country  sewage  treatment 
system  in  Florida,  so  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  had  its  staff  nose  around.  The 
White  Paper  prepared  by  James  Ryan, 
Eleanor  Randolph,  Christopher  Cubbison 
and  artist  Frank  Peters  informed  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  sewage  plants  were  overloaded. 
Besides  persuading  the  city  fathers  to 
apply  brakes  to  unplanned  developments 
and  set  moratoriums  on  some  under  way, 
the  series  had  an  extra  dividend.  Treats 
sewage  is  being  sprayed  in  parks  and  on 
golf  courses.  Times  managing  editor  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Haiman  remarked:  “It’s  safe  and 
it’s  odorless,  and  our  airways  are  greener 
than  ever.”  On  the  subject  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  Haiman  noted:  “Sewers  are  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  few  people  like  to  talk 
and  about  which  few  people  can  speak 
with  knowledge.” 

•  An  investigation  that  was  designed 
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Employe  ownership  in  Milw.  Journal  Co.  is  increased 


Employes  of  the  Journal  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  now  own 
82%  percent  of  shares  in  the  compa¬ 
ny. 

They  had  possessed  80  percent.  The  2% 
percent  additional  was  made  possible  re¬ 
cently  when  eligible  employes  acquired 
another  30,000  shares  of  stock,  part  of 
45,000  shares  acquired  in  January,  1972, 
from  the  heirs  of  Harry  J.  Grant,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  who  died  in  1963. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  president  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  and  publisher  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  represented  the  Grant 
heirs  at  the  time  of  January  stock  pur¬ 
chase.  He  said  if  more  stock  from  the 
estate  were  offered  for  sale,  it  would  be 
tendered  at  first  to  the  Journal  Company 
so  that  employe  ownership  could  continue 
to  expand.  Abert  represented  as  heirs 
Mrs.  Barbara  Grant  Abert,  tbe  Abert 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the  company, 
described  the  move  as  “another  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  employe  ownership  concept,  a 
significant  action  which  further  carries 
out  the  dream  of  Harry  J.  Grant  for 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Journal 
Company  by  tbe  men  and  women  who 
daily  participate  in  its  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

After  36  years,  according  to  Maier,  the 
Journal  Stock  Ownership  Plan  has  proved 
its  worth  convincingly.  The  Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  record  growth  and  expansion  is 
solid  evidence  that  the  employe  ownership 
plan  is  a  practical,  successful  concept,  he 
said. 

Maier  said  some  still  wonder  how  a 
company,  and  particularly  a  newspaper 
publishing  company,  can  function  effec¬ 
tively  with  1,419  employe-owners. 

The  channels  of  responsibility  and  the 
channels  of  communication  are  not  rigid, 
but  they  are  clearly  defined.  The  employe- 
owners  do  not  supplant  the  normal  compa¬ 
ny  management  responsiblities  of  the 
board  of  directors,  officers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 

Editors  still  carry  the  full  responsiblity 
for  the  news  content.  Other  department 
heads  have  the  authority  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  tbe  efficient  functioning  of 
their  departments. 

Employes  on  board 

The  employe-owners  are  represented  by 
six  elected  representatives  who  serve  on 
the  board  of  directors.  A  Unitholders 
Council  of  24  elected  representatives, 
through  monthly  meetings  and  committee 
activities,  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to 
Journal  management. 

Many  employes  who  have  been  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  on  the  Unitholders 
Council  say  this  experience  is  a  special 
opportunity  to  study  company  operations 
in  all  its  facets  and  to  expand  their  own 
knowledge  and  participation  far  beyond 
their  own  day  by  day  duties  and  the 
immediate  confines  of  their  own  jobs. 

The  employe-owner  concept  has  encour¬ 


aged  members  of  the  staff  to  feel  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  entire  operations,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  security  of  local  ownership  not 
subject  to  change  unless  a  majority  of 
employe  owners  approve,  Maier  said. 

Many  employes  have  achieved  financial 
security  and  stability  from  their  regular 
stock  dividends  and  from  the  steady  ap¬ 
preciation  of  stock  value.  Current  price 
per  share  is  $41.  There  are  1,419  unit 
holders. 

Maier  explained  some  of  the  regulations 
surrounding  the  stock  plan  which  has  long 
been  the  center  of  attention  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Only  the  company  president  can  allocate 
shares.  There  are  five  trustees  in  the 
stock  trust  agreement.  It  is  their  duty  to 
see  that  the  shares  are  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  among  people  eligible  to 
be  allocated  shares.  They  are  eligible 
when  they  have  been  with  the  company 
three  years  (fulltime  service).  The  trus¬ 
tees  consult  with  department  heads  to 
learn  what  their  recommendations  are  in 
relation  to  share  allocation. 

Department  heads  constantly  are  alert 
to  who  wishes  to  purchase  stock,  as  well 
as  to  who  is  able  to  make  such  purchases. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  try  and  maintain 
a  balance  among  employes  at  various  job 
levels.  No  one  is  required  to  buy  stock. 
Some  ask  from  time  to  time  to  be  included 
on  the  list  of  share  eligibility. 

Balancing  of  employes 

Employes  are  balanced  according  to 
what  their  job  is,  how  responsible  they 
are,  and  their  length  of  service.  Stock  can 
be  purchased  with  as  little  as  20  percent 
down.  Additional  shares  are  g^enerally 
available  when  an  employe  retires, 
resigns,  is  dismissed  or  dies. 

Those  who  retire  on  a  company  pension 
are  allowed  to  sell  their  stock  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  per  year  for  five  years. 
They  need  not  launch  into  that  plan  until 
they  have  been  retired  one  year. 

Holdings  of  employes  in  the  company 
now  amount  to  $60,885,000,  Maier  said. 
The  company  includes  the  newspapers,  a 
television  station,  two  radio  stations,  a 
CATV  setup  in  Wausau  and  Stevens  Point, 
Wis.,  printing  business  and  a  joint  part¬ 
nership  in  a  microwave  transmission  sys¬ 
tem  in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Minneso¬ 
ta,  northwestern  Illinois  and  northeastern 
Iowa,  an  educational  film  and  home  mov¬ 
ies  library  in  Milwaukee  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  film  service  for  schools  and  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Niles,  Ill.  The  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  facilities  employ  about  2,000 
fulltimers  and  1,000  parttimers  (mostly  in 
circulation).  Of  the  2,000  about  200  are 
employed  in  broadcasting. 

Employes  in  the  craft  unions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  unit  holders  plan.  There  is  a 
turnover  of  about  300  in  the  company 
annually. 

Unit  holders  buy  Journal  stock  through 
bank  loans  and  the  company  credit  union. 

Maier  said  that  in  the  history  of  the 
plan  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  by  a 
unit  holder-employe  to  interfere  with  the 


manner  in  which  the  business  is  operated. 
The  Unitholders  Council  represents  six 
departments  of  the  company  (smaller  de¬ 
partments  being  bunched  in  this  number) 
and  they  elect  each  year  12  new  members. 
Twelve  stay  on  from  the  previous  year. 
Out  of  that  group  there  is  an  election  to 
select  six  employe  directors.  These  latter 
sit  in  on  all  board  meetings.  There  is  a 
new  set  of  six  directors  each  year.  The  24 
members  of  the  Unitholders  Council  meet 
once  a  month  and  each  year,  generally  in 
March,  there  is  a  business  dinner  at 
which  information  about  the  company  is 
relayed  to  the  council.  Maier  emphasized 
that  the  council  is  not  a  company  union. 

Earnings  not  paid  out  in  dividends  are 
utilized  to  purchase  new  equipment,  build¬ 
ings  and  invested  in  other  companies,  so 
that  in  effect  the  six  board  members  have 
a  voice  in  what  outside  investments  will 
be  made. 

The  Unitholders  Council  acts  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  body  to  management. 

Salary  re\'iew8 

Maier  also  emphasized  that  the  stock 
plan  has  never  been  held  against  the 
unions  within  the  plants  in  contract  bar¬ 
gaining,  nor  has  it  lessened  the  benefits  or 
affected  salaries,  wages  or  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  reviews  are  made  twice  a 
year  and  each  non-union  employe’s  work 
is  under  constant  review.  This  is  described 
as  a  job  progress  review. 

The  Journal  employe  ownership  plan 
was  established  in  1937  by  Grant.  It  was  a 
dream  he  had  hoped  to  make  a  reality 
since  coming  to  the  Journal  in  1916.  When 
L.  W.  Nieman  died  October  1,  1935,  Grant 
saw  the  opportunity  to  make  the  dream 
come  true. 

At  the  time  of  Nieman’s  death,  the 
Journal  was  owned  one-third  each  by 
Grant,  the  late  Miss  Faye  McBeath,  a 
niece  of  the  founder  L.  W.  Nieman,  and 
the  heirs  of  L.  T.  Boyd,  Nieman’s  partner 
who  died  in  1914.  The  three  owners  sold 
150,000  shares  each  to  the  employe  stock 
trust,  bringing  its  ownership  at  that  time 
to  25  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares. 

This  was  increased  to  40  percent  when 
Grant  and  Miss  McBeath  sold  additional 
shares  to  the  trust.  On  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  stock  plan.  Grant  and  Miss 
McBeath  sold  enough  shares  to  give  em¬ 
ployes  a  controlling  interest  of  55  per¬ 
cent. 

The  shares  held  by  the  Boyd  heirs  were 
purchased  by  the  Journal  Company  in  the 
years  between  1954  and  1964,  which 
brought  employe  ownership  to  80  percent. 

When  all  of  the  45,000  shares  pur¬ 
chased  in  1972  have  been  distributed, 
probably  in  the  fall  of  1973,  employe  own¬ 
ership  of  the  company  will  have  reached 
82%  percent. 

On  May  18,  1967,  a  3  for  1  stock  split 
was  approved,  increasing  the  total  number 
of  shares  from  600,000  to  1,800,000.  Two 
amendments  to  the  stock  plan  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  1968:  an  extension  of  the  stock 
trust  agreement  to  the  year  2057  and 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Progress  is  the  big  story 
now  in  Alexandria,  La. 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Graft  and  shoddy  business  practice  had 
Alexandria,  Louisiana  hanging  on  the 
financial  ropes.  The  city  of  50,000  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Louisiana  was  almost  bankrupt. 

Adras  LaBorde,  managing  editor  of  the 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  reporter 
Jerry  Humphries,  and  a  hard-digging 
news  staff  stopped  the  slide  to  oblivion 
while  being  instrumental  in  getting  city 
officials  sent  to  prison.  A  Pulitzer  Prize 
was  one  reward.  Vastly  improved  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  and  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  newspaper  were  others. 

And  today  LaBorde  sits  in  a  makeshift 
office — plant  improvement  and  refurbish¬ 
ing  is  underway — not  preening,  not  self- 
satisfied,  but  still  watching  closely  the 
functions  and  operations  of  municipal 
government. 

He’s  actually  wearing  five  hats — La- 
Borde’s  personal  expression — as  he  and 
his  astute  news  staff  keep  active  in  re¬ 
porting  Alexandria’s  sometimes  trouble¬ 
some  affairs. 

About  the  five  hats:  Although  LaBorde 
is  managing  editoi,  he’s  also  editor,  news 
editor,  editorial  \.’riter  and  writer  of  a 
column.  Talk  of  the  Town. 

Thoughtfully  and  persistently,  di.splay- 
ing  total  recall  of  the  investigation  which 
led  to  a  rude  awakening  for  townspeople 
and  a  ruder  denouement  for  the  mayor, 
two  city  commissioners  and  the  city’s  cen¬ 
tral  warehouseman,  LaBorde  traced  the 
exposure  of  perfidy  in  government.  La¬ 
Borde  calls  it  “Town  Talk’s  fumigation  of 
Alexandria  City  Hall.” 

Never  an  endorsement 

Memory  of  other  more  recent  events 
and  municipal  election  on  March  24,  exact¬ 
ly  one  week  after  Town  Talk  observed  its 
90th  year  in  business  with  a  shamrock  dis¬ 
play  in  color  on  page  one  of  its  March  17 
(St.  Patrick’s  Day)  edition,  swings  La¬ 
Borde  into  vocal  gymnastics. 

It  turns  out  that  Town  Talk  never  has 
endorsed  a  candidate  for  public  office  and 
it’s  not  about  to  start,  especially  with  past 
events  still  so  vivid. 

The  newspaper’s  probe  had  resulted  in 
defeat  of  the  mayor  and  the  two  city 
commissioners  who  had  been  in  office  16 
years.  It  sparked  a  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  that  resulted  in  indictment  of  the 
three  council  members  and  seven  others 
on  a  total  of  99  charges. 

The  mayor,  two  commissioners  and  the 
central  warehouseman  were  convicted  in 
state  court  in  Alexandria  on  theft  charges 
and  three  were  convicted  on  tax  evasion 
charges  in  federal  court.  The  mayor  went 
to  prison  on  the  state  charges  for  18 
months,  serving  about  six  months  and 
having  his  federal  sentence  suspended. 
One  of  the  commissioners  and  the  ware¬ 
houseman  went  to  jail. 

The  reform  mayor  elected  in  1969  is  not 
seeking  election  this  year.  One  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  ousted  after  the  sweep  that 
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year — the  only  one  who  escaped  prison — 
is  a  mayoralty  candidate.  Three  others 
are  in  the  race. 

LaBorde  and  his  staff  evidence  delight 
at  the  fact  that  the  broadcast  mwlia  ig¬ 
nored  all  developments,  including  the  pa¬ 
per’s  exposes. 

Now  the  city  is  in  the  throes  of  an 
urban  renewal  program,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  largest  and  best  hotel  has  been  re¬ 
built  and  is  prospering — the  city’s  mer¬ 
chants  as.sociation  put  up  money  for  the 
hotel  redevelopment  job. 

In  fact,  Joe  I).  Smith,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  Town  Talk,  was  meeting  in 
the  hotel  with  the  redevelopment  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  day  the 
E&P  reporter  talked  with  his  editor. 

Meantime,  Town  Talk  has  advanced  to 
cold  type  production,  with  installation  of 
Compuscan  a  year  ago.  Out-of-town  news¬ 
papermen  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  plant 
to  take  a  look. 

The  paper,  LaBorde  said,  now  has  cir¬ 
culation  of  35,000,  30  percent  of  it  in 
Alexandria  and  adjoining  Pineville — the 
Red  River  separates  the  communities. 
Balance  of  newspaper  delivery  is  in  12 
parishes.  The  paper  went  to  Sunday  pub¬ 
lication  a  few  years  ago. 

(lolumn  on  politics 

LaBorde,  who  has  headed  the  editorial 
staff  28  years  and  has  written  the  editori¬ 
al  page  column  20  years,  turns  mostly  to 
politics  in  his  column  work.  He  has  ex¬ 
posed  numerous  peculations  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  state  government,  including  one 
involving  a  $330,000  loan  of  state  money 
from  an  agriculture  facility  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  agriculture  limestone  plant  by  a 
private  corporation. 

The  editor  decries  newspapers  that  fail 


to  expose  corruption  in  government,  calls 
them  “community  bulletin  boards.”  He 
credits  a  singer  of  hillbilly  songs  on  radio 
as  giving  him  the  first  tangible  evidence 
of  City  Hall  wrongdoing  while  the  singer 
was  running  on  a  reform  ticket  for  may¬ 
or.  The  male  songbird  didn’t  win,  but  La¬ 
Borde  credits  him  with  being  a  valuable 
service  to  Alexandria. 

LaBorde  tells  one  on  himself  that  de¬ 
veloped  when  he  was  attending  President 
Nixon’s  inaugural.  Going  through  the  re¬ 
ception  line,  LaBorde  was  greeted  by  Nix¬ 
on  with:  “You’ve  got  a  damn  good  mayor 
(the  present  mayor)  in  your  city. 

LaBorde  wondered  what  that  was  all 
about  until  he  discovered  that  the  city’s 
chief  executive  had  switched  party  affilia¬ 
tion  from  Democrat  to  Republican  two 
days  before  the  inaugural. 

“I  guess  my  wonderment  at  this  remark 
made  it  look  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  I  didn’t 
know  what  was  going  on  in  my  own 
town.” 

Little  did  the  President  know. 

LaBorde  views  his  column  as  a  vehicle 
to  help  clear  confusion  that  arises  in  man¬ 
agement  of  city  and  state  business  and  as 
a  type  of  watchdog  of  government  affairs. 

He’s  for  i)ress  councils  and  so  expiessed 
himself  in  a  vote  taken  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspai)er  Editors,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He’s  against  the  reluctan- 
cy  of  some  newspapers  to  correct  errors 
of  fact,  terming  it  “unfortunate.” 

He  says  a  newspaper  should  be  an  open 
forum,  concent lating  especially  on  publi¬ 
cation  of  letters  to  the  editor  and  public 
service  columns.  Town  Talk  has  an  Action 
Line.  One  staffer  handles  it  exclusively, 
answering  some  questions  in  the  paper, 
steering  the  (|uestioner  to  the  projier  au¬ 
thority  in  cases  where  the  matter  is  too 
long  or  involved. 

“If  there  was  more  attention  given  to 
letters  to  the  editor — letting  the  reader 
criticize  that  which  he  thinks  is  wrong — 
there  wouldn’t  be  so  much  need  for  press 
councils,”  LaBorde  exclaimed. 

LaBorde,  of  French  descent,  speaks 
French  fluently.  Since  the  heat  is  tem¬ 
porarily  off  City  Hall  he  has  been  able  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  state’s  Council 
for  the  Development  of  French  in  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Six  AP  directors 
win  election 

Six  new  directors  were  elected.  The 
four  incumbents  re-elected  were:  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  Richmond  News  Leader  and 
Times  Dispatch  (8,680  votes)  ;  David  R. 
Bradley,  St.  Joseph  News-Prece  and 
Gazette  (9,390  votes)  ;  Jack  Tarver, 
Atlanta  Constitution  (8,982  votes).  Less 
than  50,000  Population:  Dolph  C.  Simons 
Jr.,  Lawrence  Journal-World  (8,450 
votes).  The  two  new  directors  elected 
were:  G.  Gordon  Strong,  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  (7,463  votes)  ;  Robert  L.  Taylor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  (5,797  votes).  The 
defeated  nominees  were:  Joe  Dealey, 
Dallas  Morning  News  (4,310) ;  Dave  K. 
Gottlieb,  Helena  Independent-Record  (2,- 
632) ;  Charles  L.  Gould,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  (1966);  and  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  Washington  Post  (5,240). 
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The  Now  Society 


Henry's  become  quite  a  wine  buff! 


Within  two  months  after  initial  release  The  Now  Society 
was  appearing  in  the  following  distinguished  newspapers: 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Newsday 
Detroit  News 
Miami  Herald 
Chicago  Tribune 
Boston  Globe 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Dallas  Morning  News 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Toledo  Blade 
Providence  Journal 
Washington  Post 
Tampa  Times 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Birmingham  News 
Vancouver  Sun 
Victoria  Colonist 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Arizona  Daily  Star 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times 


Available  five  times  a  week  in  2  column  size, 
or  once  a  week  in  3  column  size,  or  both. 
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Group  sessions 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


been  fined  $50  for  having  an  excess 
amount  of  oil  stored  in  the  pressroom. 
Another  inspector  warned  that  fumes 
from  blanket  washup  exceeded  health 
limits. 

Technical  session 

Despite  current  labor  problems  at  news¬ 
papers  “nobody  is  going  to  stop  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  technology”  in  newspapers 
declared  William  D.  Rinehart,  of  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute.  Rinehart  was 
speaking  at  the  question  and  answer  tech¬ 
nical  session  of  the  ANPA  convention  on 
Tuesday  April  24. 

Also  on  the  panel  w-ere  Peter  Romano 
of  the  ANPA/RI  and  J.  Francis  Reintjes 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy. 

Rinehart  said  there  would  be  a  “period 
of  adjustment  for  the  next  five  years.” 
But  within  3-5  years,  all  ANPA  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  using  offset  or  some  photo 
image  plate  and  electronic  pre-composition 
would  be  in  virtually  all  ANPA  member 
dailies. 

Noting  the  lessening  of  skills  required  to 
use  some  of  the  new  equipment  over  older 
modes  of  production  Rinehart  said  “the 
hammer  is  finally  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher.” 

Despite  several  questions  from  the  floor 
on  the  problems  of  reconciling  labor  with 
new  technology,  the  panel  cut  shoi-t  the 
discussion  because  it  was  felt  this  subject 
was  covered  in  the  closed  labor  session  on 
April  23.  The  session  then  turned  back  to 
technological  advances — on  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  level. 

Rinehart  predicted  that  within  10-12 
years  some  of  the  smaller  dailies — those 
that  had  switched  early  to  offset — would 
convert  to  total  electronic  printing. 

Rinehart  noted  that  plateless  ink  jet 


printing  was  now  being  done  on  a  limited 
basis  by  Moore  Business  Forms.  Several 
manufacturers,  he  said,  were  researching 
ink  jet  printing  now.  Little  public  in¬ 
formation  has  been  released  because  each 
is  “trying  to  seek  a  good  patent  position,” 
he  added. 

Rinehart  also  predicted  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  paste-ups  will  be  soon  “over¬ 
come  with  electronics.”  Rinehart  noted 
that  despite  cold  type  benefits,  layout 
with  hot  type  is  easier  and  not  as  messy 
as  cold-type  paste  up. 

Romano  noted  the  great  advance  of 
offset  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  relatively  inexpensive  photo¬ 
composition,  CRTs,  VDTs,  and  OCRs.  He 
added,  despite  a  “bottleneck”  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  relief  plates,  84  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  now  using  photopolymer  and 
other  shallow  relief  plates. 

The  development  of  alternative  plates 
was  a  major  source  of  interest  to  the 
session  conferees.  Several  questions  from 
the  floor  indicated  that  many  newspapers 
feel  plate  technology  has  top  priority. 

PMT  plulesi  developed 

Romano  said  Kodak  and  3M  were  de¬ 
veloping  PMT  camera-backed  plates. 
However,  the  3M  system  needs  a  $30,000 
camera  specifically  for  the  system,  plates 
run  several  dollars  and  it  takes  two  min¬ 
utes  to  make  a  plate.  The  Kodak  diffusion 
transfer  plate  is  five  minutes  and  $4  per 
plate.  Romano  rated  the  systems  as  “ex¬ 
perimental.” 

He  added  “we  have  high  hopes  for  mag¬ 
nesium”  plates.  Magnesium  has  a  “non- 
insurmountable  problem”  with  pollution — 
an  improvement  over  zinc,  Romano  said. 
High  speed  etching  is  possible  with  mag¬ 
nesium. 

Reintjes  referred  to  the  MIT’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  information  retrieval  system 
for  newspaper  libraries,  asking  if  news¬ 
papers  were  interested  in  “upgrading  the 
information  content  reporters  have  access 


Participants,  however,  seemed  reluctant 
to  place  much  of  their  plant  improvement 
money  into  the  library.  Frank  McKinney 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  suggested  news¬ 
papers  find  a  way  of  selling  library  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public.  “Library  re¬ 
trieval  is  an  expensive  proposition,  but 
you  might  recover  part  of  it”  by  charging 
nominal  fees  to  answer  requests  for  back 
stories. 

Reintjes  said,  hovvever,  that  the  library 
retrieval  system  would  almost  pay  for 
itself  through  the  elimination  of  employ¬ 
ees  now  used  in  libraries.  If  the  newspa¬ 
per  already  owns  a  computer,  Reintjes 
said,  a  retrieval  system  with  several 
VDTs  would  cost  $30-40,000. 

(lirculalion  session 

Automation  headed  the  list  of  topics 
discussed  at  the  Circulation  Session  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  On  the  panel,  moderated  by 
Byron  C.  Vedder  of  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill.,  were  Robert  O. 
Tafel,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Neivs  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association;  and  Cyrus  H.  Fa¬ 
vor,  ICMA  general  manager. 

Favor  emphasized  the  growth  of  com¬ 
puterized  circulation  operations  and 
warned  the  publishers  that  unless  they 
stay  abreast  of  developments,  they  w'ill 
“be  rolled  under  like  a  steam  roller.”  He 
urged  newspapers  to  check  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  so  that  their  com¬ 
puterized  records  can  be  made  comi)atible 
with  the  ABC  system  of  checking. 

The  pioliferation  of  paid-in-advance 
collections  was  discussed,  and  Favor  also 
saw  this  as  a  healthy  trend.  “True,  it  will 
cut  down  personal  contact  with  readers, 
but  consider  the  tremendous  cash  flow  it 
will  create,  and  the  subsequent  profit.” 
Tafel  added  that  PIA’s  were  unfortunate¬ 
ly  less  successful  in  ghetto  areas. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  automation,  the 
panelists  mentioned  the  eventual  coming 
of  the  total  credit  system  instituted  by 
banks.  “In  the  future,”  said  Favor,  “local 
banks  will  set  up  full  credit  systems  to 
handle  all  bills,  including  the  newspaper. 
So  that  eventually  we  will  be  dealing  with 
banks,  not  subscribers.” 

The  issue  of  motor  routes  vs.  mail  de¬ 
livery  was  also  discussed.  Favor  again 
warned  of  the  danger  of  increasing  postal 
rates  which  would  have  a  dire  effect  on 
rural  circulation.  He  produced  ICMA 
figures  on  postal  rates  under  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  5-year  plan.  The  chart  showed  an 
increase  in  yearly  postage  cost  from 
$10.91  to  $17.50  for  a  32-36  page  paper, 
and  from  about  $16.00  to  $24.00  for  a 
48-page  paper.  However,  he  did  expi’ess 
hope  that  relief  would  be  forthcoming 
from  Congress.  A  bill  presently  in  House 
committee,  he  said,  would  change  the 
5-year  phase  to  10  years,  and  appropriate 
of  the  total  cost.  The  bill  would  also 
appropriate  50%  of  the  cost  of  all  future 
rate  hikes.  Although  Favor  saw  little 
chance  of  having  the  bill  passed  in  its 
present  form,  he  was  fairly  optimistic 
about  getting  some  sort  of  help.  “I  think 
the  Congress  is  aware  that  the  current 
situation  will  help  eliminate  divergence  of 
opinion  in  this  country,  because  the  postal 
rates  will  have  a  particularly  detrimental 
effect  on  small  alternative-type  publica¬ 
tions.” 
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BREAK  OUT  YOUR  RAINBOW  HERE 
.  .  .  AND  SAVE  A  POT  OF  GOLD 


FULL  COLOR,  SPOT  COLOR  OR  HI-FI  INSERTS  ...  no  matter 
which,  when  you  test  color,  you'll  go  far  to  find  a  better 
buy  than  Test-Town,  Pa.  Isolation,  compact  size,  convenient 
shipping  and  cooperative  retailers  make  testing  easy,  with 
valid  results  right  away. 

You  get  quality  reproduction  in  the  Altoona  Mirrar,  with  41 
years  of  color  printing  experience.  Top  response,  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mirror  is  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out 
of  5  in  the  market.  Find  out  more  about  color  in  Altoona  by 
calling  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager,  814-944-7171.  He's 
always  chasing  rainbows. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Hltoona  SKirtot 
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AND  THESE  ARE  THE  FIGURES  THAT  PROVE  IT... 


There's  only  One  difference 

between 

ST.  PAUL  SHOPPERS 

and 

MINNEAPOLIS  SHOPPERS 


THeMemmpen 

THSY KSAOt 


READERSHIP  PENETRATION 
IN 

RAMSEY  COUNTY 


READERSHIP  PENETRATION 
IN  THE 

ST.  PAUL  METRO  "HALF" 

RomsRy,  Dokota  ond  WoiKington  Counties 


READERSHIP  PENETRATION 
IN  THE 

ST.  PAUL  "HALF"  OF  THE  A.D.I. 


SUNDAY 

COMBINED 

DAILY 

SUNDAY 

COMBINED 

DAILY 

SUNDAY 

COMBINED 

DAILY 

ST.  PAUL 
NEWSPAPERS 

78.0% 

85.4% 

ST.  PAUL 
NEWSPAPERS 

73.6% 

78.6% 

ST.  PAUL 
NEWSPAPERS 

69.0% 

71.5% 

MPLS 

NEWSPAPERS 

14.9% 

13.2% 

MPLS. 

NEWSPAPERS 

17.0% 

14.8% 

MPLS. 

NEWSPAPERS 

16.5% 

14.3% 

an  me 


SOURCE:  Creative  Research  Services,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Representatives 
Savryer-Ferguson-Walker,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  ■  Philadelphia  *  Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles 
Son  Francisco  *  Minneapolis  *  Dallas  ■  Charlotte 
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Journal  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  SI) 


removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  term  of 
individual  trusts. 

EfTerts  of  plan 

The  Journal  Company  has  had  an  envi¬ 
able  earnings  record  over  the  years.  Of 
the  outstanding  units,  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  are  fully  paid  for,  although  a  number 
of  unit  holders  have  some  or  all  of  their 
units  pledged  as  collateral  for  recently 
acquir^  allotments  of  stock.  Some  have 
borrowed  on  their  holdings  to  pay  for 
homes.  In  other  cases,  loans  on  Journal 
units  have  bridged  crises  of  sickness,  acci¬ 
dents  or  death. 


The  Journal  Company  participates  in  a 
liberal  pension  plan,  hospital  and  surgical 
care  insurance,  all  three  paid  for  totally 
by  the  company,  and  group  life  insurance, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  is  paid  for 
by  the  company.  Also  provided  are  a  ma¬ 
jor  medical  plan,  first  aid  and  incidental 
health  service,  up  to  four  weeks  of  paid 
vacation  and  a  liberal  sick  leave  policy  at 
full  pay. 

Value  of  units  have  increased  by  virtue 
of  prudent  retention  of  a  safe  portion  of 
the  annual  earnings  in  the  business. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  was  founded 
November  16,  1882  by  Nieman.  A  few 
months  later  he  formed  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Wisconsin  corporation,  with  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  |15,000,  divided  into  150 
shares,  with  par  value  $100  per  share. 


MR  situation 
improves;  merger 
talks  continue 

Merger  talks  between  Media  Records 
(MR)  and  George  Neustadt  Inc.  continue 
as  MR’s  operation  problems  begin  to  iron 
themselves  out. 

MR  general  manager  Clark  L.  Wilson 
says  that  MR  has  “begun  to  catch  up,”  and 
is  expected  to  be  “current  by  the  sum¬ 
mer.” 

Thomas  A.  Wise,  new  head  of  Media 
Records,  said  that  merger  talks  were 
“continuing,”  but  that  “at  present,  the 
situation  is  status  quo.” 

Earlier,  he  had  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  “operational  difficulties”  were  sty¬ 
mieing  final  agreement.  Wise  said  that 
“when  you  deal  with  technology,  for  each 
problem  solved,  a  new  one  is  created.” 

The  manual  system  had  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  since  “1928,”  according  to  Wilson, 
and  “when  difficulties  were  encountered, 
deliveries  slipped.” 

Wilson  said  that  now  however,  “the 
hardware  and  software  bugs  have  been 
eliminated.”  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  purchase  of  a  CODON  coding 
system,  and  elimination  of  many  of  the 
mechanical  problems  at  MR’s  Columbus, 
Ohio  facility. 

Wilson  said  that  the  use  of  the  automa¬ 
tic  coding  system  had  “increased  produc¬ 
tion,”  and  that  MR  was  now  working  on 
the  backlog. 

MR  has  ordered  a  second  CODON  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  Massachusetts-based  manu¬ 
facturer.  Training  for  this  system  will 
begin  immediately,  even  though  it  will 
not  be  delivered  for  90  days,  Wilson  said. 

Wilson  said  MR  would  “be  active  in  the 
solicitation  of  additional  newspapers.”  To 
attract  these  new  subscribers,  MR  will  “be 
i  issuing  expanded  special  reports,”  Wilson 
I  said.  He  added  the  “Blue  Book  for  1973 
I  will  contain  dollar  expenditures  by  brand 
of  product,  as  well  as  linage.” 

I  Wilson  said  he  is  “an  associate”  and 
'  “close  friend”  of  Wise,  and  a  former 
vicepresident  of  research  for  Batten,  Bar- 
I  ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  He  has  also  been 
I  a  visiting  professor  at  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  and  is  currently  a  professor 
of  management  in  the  graduate  school  of 
business  at  the  University  of  Bridge¬ 
port.  He  was  named  general  manager  in 
March. 

Wilson  said  that  following  the  manag¬ 
erial  changes  at  MR,  (E&P,  March  10), 
both  he  and  Wise  had  met  with  the  INAE 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee,  headed 
by  Frank  Savino,  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Bergen 
County  Record. 

Wise  and  Wilson  requested  that  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  be  set  up,  to  assist  the 
new  management  at  MR.  Savino  was 
named  head  of  committee,  and  was  joined 
by  Edward  Kropke,  ad  manager  of  the 
New  York  News;  Robert  Lambert,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith;  and  Thur¬ 
man  Pierce,  media  buyer  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies’ 
newspaper  committee. 


Move  in  cwi 406000 
Home  Owners. 

People  in  the  Buffalo  area  really  belong.  More  than  406,000  of  them  own 
their  own  homes.  And  home  owners  buy  products.  More  products  than 
any  other  group.  How  to  sell  them?  Through  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  gives  you  more  coverage  for  less  cost  than 
any  other  local  advertising  medium. 

The  1972  Simmons  Local  Index  says  it:  The  News  provides  56% 
coverage  of  adult  women.  That’s  just  one  issue.  Run  your  ad  five  times  and 
you  will  cume  to  75%  coverage  of  the  women  in  the  Buffalo  ADI.  And 
women  are  the  major  decision  makers  in  purchases  for  the  home. 

Check  your  new  Simmons  Local  Index.  Then  move  in  on  the  Buffalo 
area  home  owners.  You’ll  receive  a  great  welcome. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kdly-Smith 
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She  is  Charlotte  Saikowski,  And  for  four  years, 
she  vividly  described  to  readers  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  how  the  Soviet  people  live.  She 
wrote  about  Russian  concepts  of  freedom,  family 
life,  entertainment,  and  how  the  average  Russian 
wades  daily  through  propaganda  and  censorship 
to  learn  the  “hard  news.” 

Each  story  reflected  her  wide  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  deep  interest  in  things  Russian.  That 
background  includes;  a  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University’s  Russian  Institute,  fluency  in 
Russian  and  Polish,  five  years  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  two  years 
as  Tokyo  correspondent  for  the  Monitor,  and  two 
earlier  citations  from  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

Now  she  has  won  the  1973  Overseas  Press  Club 


Award  for  best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service 
reporting  from  abroad.  And  she  has  also  won  this 
year’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  the  field  of  foreign  correspondence  for 
her  reporting  from  Russia. 

Currently  the  Monitor’s  diplomatic  correspondent 
in  Washington,  she  continues  to  give  her  readers 
clear,  incisive  news  of  international  events. 

The  training  and  experience  of  a  Charlotte 
Saikowski  is  typical  of  Monitor  correspondents 
around  the  globe.  Whether  the  dispatch  comes 
from  Europe,  Asia,  or  the  Middle  East,  Monitor 
readers  know  their  news  comes  from  some  of  the 
best  informed  journalistic  talent  available.  Six 
times  every  week. 


The  CHiysTiAN  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Dally  Newspaper® 

Syndicated  around  the  world  to  160  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  over  20  million. 


How  papers  can  conduct 
serious  coverage  of  women 

Part  two  of  a  two  part  series 

By  Gena  Corea 


Most  newspapers  treat  women’s  issues 
superficially — reporting  only  as  a  reaction 
to  such  actions  as  a  woman  or  women’s 
group  filing  suit  against  some  company 
for  discrimination.  But  what  happens  to 
women  every  day?  And  how  can  newspa¬ 
pers  improve  coverage  of  daily  non¬ 
domestic  happenings? 

While  at  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  we  began  a  special  page  called 
“Tomorrow’s  Woman.’’  It  appears  every 
two  weeks  and  supplements  the  daily 
women’s  page.  (Though  I  left  the  Tran¬ 
script  last  May,  the  page  continues  under 
editor  Dorrie  Ignatovich.) 

The  Transcript  began  running  the  page 
in  January,  1971.  To  explore  feminist 
ideas,  we  carried  two  regular  columns — 
Witch  Watch  by  me,  and  Dear  Eve  by 
Frank  Greve,  who  is  now  with  the  Miami 
Herald. 

At  irregular  intervals,  we  also  ran 
guest  columns  on  such  topics  as  women 
and  education,  religion,  welfare  and  the 
economy  by  professors  at  the  five  colleges 
in  the  area — Smith,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Amherst,  Hampshire  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  investigative  stories  were  the  meat 
of  the  page.  Let  me  tell  you  where  I  went 
in  my  investigation  and  what  questions  I 
asked. 

Location:  Stein’s  Kiddies  World,  a  toy 
store  in  Holyoke.  Questions:  Which  toy 
packages  have  pictures  of  boys  on  them 
and  which,  pictures  of  girls?  If  boys  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  biology  lab  kits,  the  outer- 
space  explorers,  and  the  guns,  what  mes¬ 
sages  do  those  toys  give  to  males  about 
their  roles  in  life?  If  pictures  of  girls 
appear  on  doll  packages,  on  the  Delux 
Pretty  Girl  Beauty  Set,  and  the  Suzy 
Homemaker  sinks,  stoves  and  ironing 
boards,  what  messages  do  those  toys  give 
to  girls? 

Caste  system? 

A  question  for  a  column:  What  would 
you  say  was  going  on  here  if  you  found 
pictures  of  blacks  (instead  of  girls)  on 
the  brooms  and  pictures  of  whites  (in¬ 
stead  of  boys)  on  the  chemistry  sets? 
Would  you  suspect  a  caste  system  was  in 
operation? 

Next  I  went  to  a  grammar  school  and 
studied  some  textbooks.  Questions:  How 
many  pictures  of  boys  in  the  book?  Of 
girls?  (In  the  geography  text  “Exploring 
Regions  Far  and  Wide,”  I  found  three 
pictures  of  boys  to  every  one  of  girls.) 

Who  are  the  leading  characters  in  the 
stories?  (I  found  that  males  were  the 
leading  characters  in  10  stories;  females 
in  two.  In  the  remaining  two  stories,  a 
sister  and  brother  team  shared  the  honor 
but  in  both  cases,  the  brother  was  older 
and  wiser.) 


How  many  role  possibilities  are 
presented  to  boys?  (Lots.  Among  them 
were  engineer,  tugboat  captain,  congress¬ 
man,  judge,  president,  salesman,  sailor, 
construction  worker,  forest  ranger, 
hunter,  farmer,  steelworker,  husband,  fa¬ 
ther.)  How  many  role  possibilities  are 
presented  to  girls?  (I  found  two — wife- 
and-mother  and  unmarried  elementary 
school  teacher.) 

In  the  book,  I  found  that  if  a  girl  did 
aspire  to  a.  more  exciting  career,  she  was 
laughed  at. 

Next  I  studied  the  history  of  American 
women  and  then  went  to  the  junior  high 
and  high  schools  and  read  their  text  books 
to  see  how  that  history  was  presented. 

The  questions:  How  many  men  and  how 
many  women  are  listed  in  the  indexes  of 
the  books?  For  what  reasons  are  the  wom¬ 
en  listed — their  own  accomplishments  or 
their  relationship  to  a  famous  male?  How 
many  feminists  are  listed?  How  many 
generals,  soldiers,  even  messenger  boys? 
How  many  inches  of  space  does  the  wom¬ 
en’s  suffrage  movement  get?  How  much 
space  does  sports  get? 

Women’s  movement 

Are  any  important  points  or  people 
omitted  from  the  discussion  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  women’s  movement?  Is  the  fact  noted 
that  at  that  time  women  were  not  legally 
defined  as  human  beings?  Did  a  man  or  a 
woman  write  the  book  and  what  was  his 
color?  (Chances  of  its  being  a  “her”  are 
slight.)  In  his  preface,  what  does  the 
author  say  were  the  books  and  who  were 
the  people  who  influenced  his  view  of 
American  history?  Are  any  of  the  people 
or  influencial  authors  women? 

(In  the  high  school  text  studied,  I 
found  574  men  listed  in  the  index  and  23 
women.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a  woman’s 
rights  leader,  was  not  among  those  women 
but  the  historian  found  room  to  include 
the  names  and  describe  the  exploits  of 
more  than  60  military  leaders. 

(In  another  text,  the  women’s  rights 
movement  received  three  and  one  half 
inches  of  space  while  of  discussion  of 
sports  right  next  to  it  rated  10  inches. 
That  text  listed  168  men  in  the  index  and 
six  women.  Only  one  of  the  six  women 
was  a  feminist  and  she  was  discussed 
primarily  for  her  role  in  the  abolitionist 
movement.) 

The  next  trip  was  to  the  trade  high 
school.  I  asked  which  courses  women  were 
enrolled  in.  Which  courses  led  to  the  low¬ 
er-paying  work?  Were  the  courses  the 
same?  (They  were.)  Are  there  rules  which 
prohibit  men  or  women  from  entering  cer¬ 
tain  courses?  If  not,  what  are  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  administrators  and  teachers 
toward  women  taking  such  things  as  car¬ 
pentry  and  automotive  mechanics? 


1 

1 

(I  found  women  at  Holyoke  Trade  lim-  1 
ited  to  the  nursing  and  commercial  food 
courses.  The  school’s  director  told  me  he 
thought  women  might  begpn  to  take  the 
graphics  arts  course  because  women  are 
“dexterous”.) 

Off  to  the  local  Navy  recruiter.  Ques¬ 
tions:  What  percentage  of  Naval  person¬ 
nel  is  female?  Are  the  requirements  for 
men  and  women  different  and  if  so,  how? 

Are  there  any  policies  which  apply  to 
women  but  not  to  men  or  visa  versa?  Are 
the  same  jobs  open  to  men  and  women? 

Next  I  went  to  a  large  company  in  the 
area  and  got  figures  on  who  was  filling 
what  jobs.  (Executives:  137  men,  three 
women.  Clerical  workers:  nine  men,  130 
women.) 

Police  department 

What  roles  w’ere  women  filling  in  the 
police  departments  and  court  system,  I 
asked  next.  In  the  police  department,  I 
found  six  women  on  a  staff  of  125.  Two 
are  policewomen;  two  are  secretaries  and 
two  double  as  matrons  and  cleaning  wom¬ 
en. 

In  the  work  world,  I  found  that  men 
define  health  in  male  terms.  I  called  a 
number  of  Holyoke  firms  to  ask  their  poli¬ 
cies  concerning  pregnancy  leaves.  Were 
those  policies  different  from  those  for  ex¬ 
tended  illnesses  or  military  leaves?  They 
were. 

I  learned  that  the  firms’  executives  con¬ 
sider  pregnancy  an  abnormal  condition 
since,  presumably,  it’s  one  they  never  find 
themselves  in. 

The  firms  declined  paid  leave  or 
guaranteed  retention  of  position  and  seni¬ 
ority  for  pregnant  women  while  offering 
paid  leave  for  ill  or  disabled  persons,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  disability  insurance  for  a 
longer  period. 

My  investigation  took  me  to  those  who 
volunteer  in  Holyoke’s  hospitals  and  social 
agencies.  I  found  that  the  young,  the  old 
and  the  female — all  marginal  job  holders — 
form  Holyoke’s  volunteer  corps. 

Among  the  volunteers,  I  found  some 
who  would  have  liked  part-time  work  but 
could  find  nothing  more  interesting  than 
filing  and  typing  and  so,  preferred  to 
volunteer  at  a  variety  of  tasks. 

I  also  found  that  when  women  married, 
many  did  not  realize  that  after  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  grown,  they’d  have  half  a  life 
left  over  and  nothing  planned  for  it. 
They’d  been  so  accustomed  to  planning 
their  lives  around  the  needs  of  others — 
particularly  men  and  children — ^that 
they’d  had  no  time  to  develop  their  own 
interests. 

So  they  continued  to  serve  others. 

Religion  involvement 

At  the  local  churches  and  synagogues,  I 
asked  what  percentage  of  the  persons  on 
decision-making  boards  were  women? 

What  percentage  of  the  workers — 
those  who  clean  altars,  bake  goods  for 
fund-raising  sales,  type  letters — ^were 
women?  Any  women  as  priests,  ministers, 
altar  girls?  Are  there  rules  prohibiting 
women  from  filling  such  posts?  If  so,  what 
are  the  theological  reasons  for  such  prohi¬ 
bitions? 

(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Fbr  your  new 

CMi^MitCTized  typesetting 

system, 

equipnait  is  not 
the  main  issue. 

When  we  select  and  install  the  components  for 
your  computerized  typesetting  system,  each  compo¬ 
nent  will  be  the  best  possible  choice  for  your  unique 
needs.  But  equipment  isn't  the  main  issue. 

Software  is. 

The  computer  is  a  slave  to  its  software.  Inefficient 
software  means  an  inefficient  system.  Our  software 
is  more  efficient  because  we  know  and  understand 
typesetting  thoroughly.  We  specialize  solely  in  type¬ 
setting  software.  We  are  the  only  systems  supplier 
that  does. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
the  best  hardware  for  you,  arrange  and  oversee  in¬ 
stallation,  and  provide  you  with  mature  typesetting 
software,  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  also  give  your  personnel  extensive 
in-plant  training,  and  the  finest  after-installation  soft¬ 
ware  support  in  the  industry.  Result:  a  highly  cost- 
effective  typesetting  system. 

(Ilomposition 
Systems  Inc. 

...software makes  the  difference. 


570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Women*8  news 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


I  talked  with  the  city's  registrar  of 
voters.  Questions:  How  many  applications 
for  jury  duty  are  sent  to  men?  (400)  To 
women?  (100)  What  laws  on  jury  service 
apply  to  women  that  do  not  apply  to  men? 
I  noted  the  points  in  the  selection  process 
at  which  women  were  weeded  out. 

After  checking  the  jury  composition  at 
the  local  coui-t,  I  asked  why  lots  of  juries 
at  rape  trials  are  entirely  or  predomi¬ 
nantly  male?  If  there’s  a  peculiarly  male 
way  of  evaluating  the  crime  of  rape  (i.e., 
she  was  asking  for  it;  she  liked  it;  she 
wasn’t  a  virgin  so  it  didn’t  matter),  what 
effect  might  the  jury’s  composition  have 
on  the  trial’s  outcome? 

For  the  next  story  I  talked  with  the 
Welfare  Department  director,  a  social 
worker,  an  economist,  welfare  rights  ad¬ 
vocates  and  women  on  welfare. 

Questions:  What  percentage  of  welfare 
recipients  in  the  community  are  women 
and  children?  (Nationally,  it’s  80  per 
cent.  In  Holyoke,  it’s  73  percent.)  Does 
the  large  percentage  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  status  of  women  in  the  communi¬ 
ty? 

Is  it  because  the  women  lost  their  hus¬ 
bands  that  they’re  on  welfare?  Without 
husbands,  why  can’t  they  just  get  jobs? 
No  day  care  facilities  for  the  children? 
Why?  It  would  cost  welfare  more  to 
provide  day  care  than  to  support  the 
family?  Why?  Can’t  women  make  high 
enough  salaries  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families,  as  a  man  can? 

Find  out  what  kinds  of  jobs  women  can 
get.  They  can  type.  They  can  file.  They 
can  clean.  They  can  cook.  They  can  sell. 
They  can  assist  men  in  a  number  of  jobs. 
Find  out  what  the  salaries  are  for  those 
jobs. 

Find  out  the  national  median  incomes 
for  year-round,  full-time  male  workers, 
and  the  same  for  female  workers.  You’ll 
find  a  huge  gap. 

Caught  in  this  situation,  is  the  woman 
then  forced  to  marry  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Medical  field 

I  turned  to  the  medical  field  and  asked 
who  had  the  power.  Of  the  top  decision¬ 


makers  at  Holyoke  Hospital,  I  found,  91 
percent  were  male  and  nine  percent,  fe¬ 
male.  At  Providence,  the  city’s  other  hos¬ 
pital,  96  percent  were  male  and  four  per¬ 
cent,  female. 

Who  are  the  workers  at  the  hospitals? 
At  Holyoke  Hospital,  15  percent  are  male 
and  85  percent  female.  At  Providence,  it’s 
19  percent  male  and  81  percent  female. 

The  big  question  then  becomes:  What 
effect  does  the  fact  that  most  doctors  are 
male  have  on  the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  women,  and  on  doctors’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  female  patients? 

Why  aren’t  newspapers  asking  these 
questions  now? 

The  internal  publication  “Scripps- 
Howard  News”  inadvertently  provided  an 
explanation  when  it  published  an  issue 
entitled  “The  Women  in  Our  Lives,”  a 
survey  of  “distaffers”  at  the  20  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Though  editors  are  quoted  again  and 
again  saying  that  there  is  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  at  their  papers  and  that  they  treat 
men  and  women  equally,  the  writing  of 
the  very  articles  in  which  they  are  quoted 
belies  those  assertions. 

With  such  heads  and  cutlines  as  “Eye- 
Openers  in  Indiana,”  “The  Prettiest  in 
Pennsylvania,”  and  “Birmingham  Beau¬ 
ties,”  editors  make  it  plain  that  it’s  a 
woman’s  face  and  body  that  is  significant, 
not  her  mind,  not  her  achievements. 

It’s  clear  that  these  men  view  women  as 
“the  other,”  as  one  of  “them,”  not  one  of 
“us,”  as  “female,”  not  human.  Look  at  the 
issue’s  title:  ‘The  Women  in  Our  Lives.” 

Our?  Who  is  the  “we”  the  “our”  rep¬ 
resents? 

Bias  not  disproved 

The  S-H  publication  also  implies  that 
simply  because  some  women  are  working 
at  their  papers,  that  proves  that  there  is 
no  discrimination.  That  proves  nothing. 

What  percentage  of  the  employes  are 
women?  What  kinds  of  jobs  are  they 
filling?  What  percentage  of  the  women 
employes  are  editors?  (And  not  just 
“amusements  editor”  or  “church  editor.”) 
What  percentage  of  the  women  are  de¬ 
partment  heads?  Business  managers? 

Who  answers  the  switchboards  at  the 
papers?  Women?  Is  it  the  men  who  sell 
the  display  advertising — a  job  that  pro¬ 
vides  more  freedom  and  prestige — and 
the  women  who  stay  in  the  office  to  sell 
classified  ads? 


After  finding  out  the  percentage  of 
women  filling  each  position,  they  could 
have  obtained  the  same  figures  for  men  so 
they  could  compare  the  figures. 

This — the  most  basic  information  in  a 
survey  of  women  employes — is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  publication. 

Toronto  Star  refuses 
homosexual  paper’s  ad 

The  Toronto  Star  has  refused  to  accept 
an  advertisement  from  a  homosexual 
newspaper,  despite  a  ruling  by  the  On¬ 
tario  Press  Council  that  the  Star’s  policy 
is  discriminatory. 

B.  M.  Thall,  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
Star,  said  in  an  interview  with  E&P  that 
the  paper  “does  not  intend  to”  run  the  ad, 
although  we  “respect  the  right  of  the 
Press  Council  to  air  their  views.” 

In  refusing  to  publish  the  promotional 
advertisement  for  the  Body  Politic,  a  To¬ 
ronto  newspaper  for  the  homosexual  com¬ 
munity,  the  Star  said  it  does  not  “accept 
any  advertising  that  identifies  or  tends  to 
identify  a  person  as  a  homosexual,  nor 
does  it  carry  ads  relating  to  sexual  activi¬ 
ty.” 

“We  feel,”  asserted  Thall,  “that  the 
publication  of  the  ad  would  be  criticized 
by  our  readers  as  being  in  poor  taste.  As 
publishers,  we  have  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  to  exercise  this  obligation  to  the 
public.’ 

Gerald  Hannon,  spokesman  for  the 
Body  Politic,  said  April  4  that  in  the 
event  the  Star  refuses  to  publish  the  ad, 
his  paper  will  go  to  a  lawyer. 

“I  haven’t  heard  anything  about  a  law 
suit,”  said  Thall.  “We  don’t  believe  they 
have  any  legal  ground  to  stand  on.  The 
Press  Council  has  no  legal  power.  Only 
the  publisher  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  acceptability  of  advertisements  in  his 
publication.” 

The  Council,  established  last  year  by 
eight  Ontario  newspapers,  has  received  54 
complaints  thus  far,  six  resulting  in  ad¬ 
judication  hearings  by  the  council’s  inqui¬ 
ry  committee. 

According  to  Davidson  Dunton,  chair¬ 
man,  the  council  has  “improved  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  reporting,  and  in  a  number  of  cases, 
something  useful  was  learned  by  both 
newspaper  and  the  member  of  the  public 
involved.” 

• 

INS  reunion  planned 

Former  staffers  of  International  News 
Service  will  hold  a  reunion  in  New  York 
on  Friday  evening.  May  25  at  the  Lambs 
Club,  128  West  44th  St.,  to  mark  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  merger  of  INS  with 
the  United  Press,  into  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  Paul  R.  Allerup  at  UPI,  New 
York,  is  the  coordinator. 


Classified  record  set 

The  Sunday,  April  8  Detroit  News  car¬ 
ried  a  record  number  of  classified  ad  pages 
for  the  paper.  The  51  pages  toped  the 
previous  record  set  in  April,  1969  when  48 
pages  were  run. 


May  we  be  of  service  to  you? 


No  obligation.  All  discussions  treated  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence. 

PLEASE  CONTACT  AT  OUR  SUITE  AT  THE  WALDORF- 
ASTORIA  during  the  ANPA  meetings. 


JdcL  L.  Stoll 


Negotiitlsnt  far  tha  sala  at  Ntwtpapars,  Radia  and  Talaviaian  Statiana 


and  ASSOCIATES  6430  SUNSET  BOULEVARD 


INCOKPOMATIO 
cemiwiiMa  MAT  ailOTHtRS 
rouNocD  laiA 


SUITE  1113 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  550  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90028 
AREA  213  HOLLYWOOD  4-7279 
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Right  now,  in  the  United  States, 
someone  is  injured  in  a  car  accident  every 
6  seconds.  And  if  you  take  a  look  at 
the  aftermath  youll  realize  that  it's  not  easy 
to  figure  out  who  was  at  fiiult. 

Did  that  guy  have  the  right  (rf*  way? 

Was  the  other  driver  speeding?  Were  they  bod» 
going  too  &st? 

As  it  stands  now  these  questions  are 
argued  out  in  court.  And  because  of 
the  case  loads  in  the  courts  you  can  wait  around 
for  quite  a  while  before  any  decision  is 
handed  down.  Years  in  some  cases. 

At  The  Travelers  we  think  there's  a  realistic 
solution  to  the  problem. 

*  |}o4)itilt  insurance. 

*•  Basically,  it  means  your  insurance  company 

^  for  your  medical  bills  and  lost  income 
**  pp  to  specified  limits. 

5^  imd  ihe  ether  guy's  insurance  company 
fpaysforhis.^ 

Yfu  donH  have  to  spend  months  (even  years) 
^^;#o(tying  about  what'the  court’s  going  to  de^de. 

neimer  does  the  othe/  guy.  All  but 
isjlliffinost  serious  injury  cases  can  be  handled ' 
regardless  of  who  is  at  foult.  * 

>  ’jQf  eourse,  each  state  has  a  different  set 
^  ssimumstances  to  consider, 

so  each  Stine  should  tailor  a  no-fiudt  plan 
to  h«s^  suit  its  i^sidents. 

'  As  of  now  s^erid  states  have  passed 
insurance  laws.  And  many  others  are 
od  die  verge. 

rW*  >  S&oeno-^mlt  is  an  important  issue 
yjf  a  little  booHet  that  covers  it  in 

•  some  de^im. 

'  *  Weve  made  it  as  ucdfiased  possible. 

.  ff  you’d  like  a  firee  owy  pall  our  OlBce  of 
toU'lree  weekdays, 

Mmd  0  Eastern  Time,  at  (80(B  243^191.  ^ 

cdfoct-fiwdi  Connecticut,  " 

y  ~  ~  Or  write  The  Travelers  Offik« 

Tw  squ.,.. 
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Eleven  newsmen  named 
to  Memphis  St.  council 

Eleven  mass  communication  experts 
from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  area  have 
been  named  to  the  newly-formed  Memphis 
State  University  Journalism  Professional 
Advisory  Council. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Oliphant,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  MSU,  the  council  will 
provide  an  exchange  of  ideas  between 
journalism  professionals  and  educators, 
and  will  consider  such  activities  as  the 
establishment  of  internships  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students,  and  the  donation  of 
books  and  equipment. 

Membership  includes: 

•  Charles  Schneider,  editor,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar; 

•  William  Serrels,  managing  editor. 
The  Commercial  Appeal; 

•  Margaret  Woolfolk,  editor.  West 
Memphis  Times; 


•  John  Ginn,  editor  and  publisher, 
Jackson  Sun; 

•  Norm  Brewer,  WMC-TV  news  direc¬ 
tor; 

•  Nancy  Bogatin,  Studio  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Art,  Memphis; 

Jerry  O’Rourke,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Holiday  Inns ; 

•  Adam  Ballenger,  assistant  publisher. 
Little  Publications,  Memphis ; 

•  Russel  Fangmeier,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Memphis  Publishing  Co.; 

•  William  Simonton,  vicepresident  and 
editor,  Covington  Leader; 

•  Robert  McCain,  president,  Bellmark 
Corp.,  Memphis. 


Production  head 

Walter  D.  George  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News.  He  was  general  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman. 


Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  reporter  Floyd  Nor¬ 
ris,  (I.)  is  advised  of  his  rights  by  Laconia,  N.H. 
police,  as  ha  is  arrested  for  possession  of  a 
stolen  document.  Monitor  editor  Thomas  Gerber, 
(2nd  from  right),  is  among  those  looking  on. 
Action  took  place  in  the  Monitor  newsroom. 

Reporter  arrested 
for  possessing 
stolen  letter 

Acting  on  a  private  complaint,  Laconia, 
New  Hampshire  police  arrested  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor  newsman  Floyd  Norris  at 
his  newsroom  desk  April  17  on  charges  of 
possessing  stolen  property. 

The  complaint,  signed  by  former  La¬ 
conia  mayor  Peter  R.  Lessard,  accused 
Norris  of  possessing  a  copy  of  a  stolen 
letter  from  Lessard  to  New  Hampshire 
Governor  Meldrim  Thomson  Jr. 

The  6-page  letter  was  used  in  a  Monitor 
story  on  the  awarding  of  a  dog  track  li¬ 
cense.  In  the  letter,  Lessard  charged  that 
he  had  been  offered  a  bribe  in  connection 
with  the  awarding  of  the  license. 

Norris  was  later  freed  in  lieu  of  $100 
bond.  Trial  was  set  for  April  27  in  La¬ 
conia. 

Thomas  A.  Gerber,  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
itor  issued  the  following  statement:  “A 
private  complaint  charging  that  a  reporter 
for  the  Concord  Monitor  with  receiving 
a  stolen  document  is  preposterous.  Both 
the  Monitor  and  reporter  Norris  can  state 
categorically  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
stolen  copy  of  the  letter  in  question,  and 
that  the  accusation  is  capricious,  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  malicious. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  complaint 
wil  be  dismissed  summarily  as  soon  as  a 
hearing  is  held.” 


'  OCR  170 

YOUR  WOMEN’S  LIB 


OCR  170  can  handle  the  output  of  up  to  50  typists. 

Which  means  that  there’s  no  pile-up  at  the  key¬ 
punching  equipment  (you  won’t  need  them,  any¬ 
more).  Nor,  is  there  any  more  need  for  keystroke 
operators. 

It  frees  up  capital  tied-up  in  slow,  archaic  devices. 
It  frees  up  typists  for  other  clerical  work,  because 
it  reads  typewritten  (even  edited)  text  on  the  first 
pass.  No  re-typing  required.  And,  it  frees  your  com¬ 
posing  department  from  human  errors. 

Get  with  the  CompuScan  “women’s  lib”  movement. 

See  Series  170  in  action,  at  a  live  demonstration  in 
one  of  our  customers’  plants.  Or,  write  for  our  new 
brochure. 

any  system  that  ties  you  up  is  too  expensive 


000  Huijler  Street,  Teterboro,  N.J.  07608  ( 201 )  288-6000 


Co-op  ad  bonus 
offered  by  Kodak 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  are  working  to  de¬ 
velop  a  co-op  ad  bonus  program  for 
Kodak  “Fun  Saver”  home  movie  outfits. 

Kodak  would  pay  retailers  in  full  for  ad 
costs  “up  to  8%  of  purchases  of  the  total 
Fun  Saver  movie  outfit.”  The  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  would  also  apply  to  the  Kodak 
KLIO  movie  camera  and  the  Instamatic 
(R)  MIO  projector. 
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For  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 

Fint  Inks  Lead  The  Way. 


Arrowlith  inks  for  web  offset  newsprint  have  been 
speciaiiy  formulated  to  give  you  all  the  needed  press 
performance  to  produce  top  quality  printing  —  fast. 

Why  is  Flint's  Arrowlith  so  special?  Because  we 
created  it  to  make  your  job  easier.  We  gave  it  full  color 
strength.  Strength  that  stands  up  to  the  fastest  press  runs. 

We  make  Arrowlith  in  black  and  a  full 
range  of  standard  colors.  Inks  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  strict  quality  controls  to 
assure  you  complete  uniformity  from  batch- 
to-batch.  Standard  colors  you  can  quickly 
blend  using  the  industry  preferred  Pantone 
Matching  System  to  achieve  any  intermix 
shade  required.  Or  we’ll  blend  it  for  you. 


When  you  use  our  Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate  with 
Arrowlith,  you’ll  reduce  your  work  and  increase  your  qual¬ 
ity.  Miracle  “V-2020”  is  the  original  alkaline  etch  and 
offers  a  number  of  advantages  —  it  eliminates  plate  gum¬ 
ming,  prolongs  plate  life,  and  increases  your  ink  mileage. 

And  to  give  you  faster,  better  service,  we  maintain  the 
industry’s  largest  tanker  fleet  at  our  plants 
throughout  the  U.S.  When  you  need  to  talk 
to  someone  who  understands  your  prob¬ 
lems,  call  your  Flint  man.  He  can  arrange 
for  fast,  direct  deliveries  tailored  to  your 
needs.  Arrowlith,  the  economically  priced 
ink,  you  order  by  the  pound  ...  the  drum 
...  or  insuiated  tank  truck. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS;  2S111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  MIAMI  •  PROVIDENCE  •  DALLAS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IR  teams 

(Continued  from  page  SO) 


to  be  informative  and  not  a  crusade  has 
been  credited  with  saving  considerable 
money  for  the  taxpayers  in  Louisiana  by 
reforming  the  system  for  purchasing  in¬ 
surance  for  state  employes.  The  job  was 
done  by  Edgar  Coltharp  and  John  Hill, 
Shreveport  Times  reporters. 

•  Theon  Jackson,  a  black  tleaf  mute, 
can  thank  Harley  R.  Bierce  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  for  obtaining  his  release 
from  a  state  mental  hospital  where  he  had 
been  confined  to  await  trial.  Devoting  his 
attention  to  the  case  for  more  than  four 
years,  Bierce  finally  located  a  key  witness 
and  the  state’s  highest  court  ordered 
Jackson  to  be  freed  from  the  hospital  to 
which  he  had  been  “improperly  com¬ 
mitted.” 

•  “A  Door  for  the  Poor”  was  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  title  for  a  series  by 
Gary  C.  Rummler  and  Chris  Lecos,  with 
an  assist  from  Bill  Manly  of  the  urban 
affairs  desk,  which  put  a  spotlight  on  the 
government’s  235  Housing  Plan.  A  $200 
down  payment,  they  revealed,  bought 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  grief  for  poor  people 
who  obtained  a  federal  subsidy  to  remodel 
decrepit  buildings. 

•  The  New  York  Times  planted  100 
doctors’  prescriptions  in  pharmacies  and 
reporter  Richard  Oliver’s  articles  showing 
how  prices  differed  as  much  as  500%  in¬ 
spired  legislation  aimed  at  price  gouging. 


•  Doing  a  series  on  how  the  community 
had  agencies  to  help  families  with  retard¬ 
ed  children,  Jane  Elledge  Hamilton  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette  played 
mother  to  a  Mongoloid  child  and  wrote  of 
her  personal  experiences  and  emotions.  It 
spurred  adoptions. 

•  George  Bliss  and  his  task  force  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  tore  apart  the  Cook 
County  budget  and  found  a  “mound  of 
mismanagement.”  The  team  included 
Philip  Capute,  William  Currie,  William 
Jones  and  Pamela  Zekman.  With  help 
from  the  Better  Government  Association, 
the  probing  brought  about  payroll  trim¬ 
ming  and  outlawing  of  conflict-of-interest 
investments. 

Police  corruption 

•  David  Burnham’s  diligent  reports  on 
corruption  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  been  a  continuing  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  with  sensational 
chapters  to  be  written  on  the  basis  of 
official  inquiries  it  set  off. 

•  Federal  authorities  just  had  to  act  to 
curb  the  heroin  trafficking  after  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Evening  Journal  reporters  Jay 
Harris  and  Ralph  Moyed  examined  scores 
of  police  arrest  sheets,  computerized  the 
information  and  established  contacts  with 
reformed  addicts  and  others.  At  one  peri¬ 
od  of  the  investigation  20  people  in  the 
newspaper’s  accounting  department 
worked  on  the  tabulations  and  coded  5,400 
punch  cards  in  the  data  bank.  With  a 
massive  printout  in  hand,  the  reporters 
gave  police  names  and  addresses  for 
checkup.  Executive  editor  John  C.  Craig 


Jr.  noted  that  the  newspaper  cooperated 
with  law  enforcement  officers  all  the  way, 
“except  for  information  obtained  in  confi¬ 
dence.” 

In  less  spectacular  ways,  other  newspa¬ 
pers  published  their  reporters’  findings  in 
such  fields  as  child  abuse,  an  epidemic  of 
handgun  killings,  maltreatment  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  state  hospitals,  and  quackery  in 
psychotherapy.  When  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  team  of  Robert  Boczkiewicz  and 
Gerald  Lindhorst  checked  out  a  report 
about  forged  signatures  on  a  mass  transit 
bond  issue  petition  and  found  it  to  be 
true,  their  newspaper  had  a  hard  decision 
to  make.  In  editorials  it  had  joined  with 
the  Governor  and  Mayors  in  endorsing  the 
bond  issue.  Exposure  of  the  signature 
fraud,  masterminded  by  a  local  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  knocked  the  bond  issue  off  the 
ballot.  The  stories,  written  by  the  Globe 
team  after  they  had  scrutinized  93,000 
signatures  and  concluded  that  many  were 
spurious — young  people  had  been  paid  to 
sign  the  petition — resulted  in  criminal 
charges  against  eight  persons. 

Warning  to  mountain  climbers 

Out  of  the  realm  of  skullduggery  in 
public  affairs,  an  entry  by  Lynn  Edward 
Hohensee  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph  met  some  of  the  criteria  for 
the  prize.  His  account  of  the  perils  of 
climbing  Mt.  Blanca  was  published  as  a 
warning  to  the  many  adventurous  people 
who  try  to  conquer  the  peak  that  “snuffs 
out  lives  with  a  fury.”  Ironically,  Hohen¬ 
see  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  due  to 
space  limitations,  the  closing  paragrpah 
of  his  article  failed  to  get  into  print.  This 
summed  up  the  whole  purpose  of  his 
piece.  The  unpublished  part  read,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  fact  that  five  died  this  past  year 
in  the  Blanca  Peak  area  probably  will 
serve  more  as  an  incentive  to  the  adven¬ 
turers  rather  than  a  deterrent.  But 
those  who  do  climb  and  are  the  least  bit 
superstitious  should  beware  lest  they  for¬ 
get  tragedy  occurs  in  multiples  of  three. 
The  number  of  dead  now  stands  at  five  on 
deadly  Blanca  Peak.” 

No  one  knows  how  many  climbers  heed¬ 
ed  the  warning. 

• 

Ogden  newspapers 
plan  offset  conversion 

The  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  Sentinel  and 
News  has  announced  plans  for  the  com¬ 
plete  modernization  of  its  plant.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  News  will  convert  from  hot 
type,  letterpress  to  phototypesetting  and 
offset. 

The  Sentinel  and  News  is  owned  by 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 


Cover  Juvenile  Court 

Under  recently  signed  legislation.  New 
Mexico  news  media  are  now  permitted  to 
attend  juvenile  cases  in  District  Court. 
Accredited  reporters  are  allowed  to  sit  in 
on  hearings,  but  are  not  permitted  to 
identify  the  juveniles  by  name  or  their 
parents  or  guardians. 


IsTiioiiiAOli 

Newspapers 


Regardless  of  the  weather, 

advertising  climate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daily  newspapers 

Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper 
is  a  “local  news"  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of 
local  happenings  creates  a  most  favorable 
“climate"  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that 
gives  depth  of  readership  to  every  page  of 
the  newspaper.  That  means  even  modest 
space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discover  all  the  advantages  of 
advertising  in  smaller  city  daily  newspapers, 
try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets.  Ask  us. 

THOMSON  BRUSH'MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 

SALES  OFFICES. 

CHICAGO  31S0  Oes  Plaines  Avenue  OesPlaiwsNIinois  60018  Tel  299  9944 
NtWYORK  90  RocketelleiPla/a.Suite1329  NewYwk.NY  10020  Tel  246  2269 
PITTSBURGH  2  Gaieway  Center  Room 793.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  19222'  Tel  232  0200 
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The  nation  faces  an  energy  crisis  Our 
natural  reservoirs  of  fossil  fuels  are 
more  and  more  difficult  to  tap  New 
forms  of  producing  power  are  being 
developed,  but  will  they  be  ready  in 
time?  And  will  they  solve  the  problem 
without  creating  new  ones?  But  that  is 
not  the  real  crisis.  The  real  crisis  is 
the  human  crisis 


The  real 

We  are  forgetting  how  to  be  human 
beings  Power  has  become  an  end  in 
Itself  Instead  of  walking,  we  ride  to  the 
store  Instead  of  thinking,  we  ask  a 
computer  for  answers.  Instead  of  doing, 
we  tell  our  machines  to  mix,  brush, 
talk,  write,  even  scratch  for  us  We  have 
become  a  plugged-in.  motorized  society. 


The  ideal 

A  world  in  which  energy  is  used  to  create 
power  that  amplifies  our  humanness 
rather  than  merely  replacing  it. 


artist  belling  museum  of  modern  art 


1 
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Plastic  printing 
plates  spread, 
confab  reveals 


More  than  100  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  are  now  usin^^  direct  print¬ 
ing  plastic  plates,  conferees  at  the  North- 
.west  Mechanical  Conference  were  in¬ 
formed  recently. 

Pete  Crawford,  formerly  with  the  W. 
R.  Grace  (Letterflex)  Co.,  and  now  with 
Pako  Corp.  of  Minneapolis,  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  shallow  relief  printing  plates  will 
soon  drop  in  price  from  approximately  $2 
for  the  broadsheet  size  to  $l  or  less. 

He  also  predicted  that,  by  this  summer, 
production  people  will  be  talking  about 
plate  production  on  a  per  minute  basis, 
rather  than  from  an  hourly  standpoint. 

Advantages  of  the  new  plates,  he  told 
the  St.  Paul  confei-ence,  include  the  total 
control  of  ecology.  Now,  he  said,  nothing 
goes  down  the  drain. 

Crawford  added  that  work  with  laser 
beams  will  be  very  expensive  at  the  outset 
and  technically  difficult  to  work  with. 

More  offset  runiposilurs 

Availability  of  compositors  trained  in 
offset  technique  is  improving,  according  to 
George  Rook,  regional  manager,  newspa¬ 
per  i)ress  sales,  Cottrell  Corp. 

Three  schools  that  are  especially  active 
are  in  Michigan  and  Chicago.  In  addition 
the  Worthhu/ton  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe 
runs  a  training  center,  which  has  had  as 
its  students  several  European  printers. 

Rook  advised  the  production  people  to 
schedule  training  sessions  before  new  in¬ 
stallations  are  made  as  a  means  of  saving 
time  and  money  when  the  in.stallations  are 
on-line. 

WMlliam  Gardner,  Wood-Hoe  Industries, 
Inc.,  described  the  Lithoflex  four-page 
wide  offset  press  and  discussed  a  Lithoflex 
installation  at  Galexlmry  (Ill.)  Regiittcr- 
Mail,  which  will  be  completed  in  about  one 
year. 

Burt  Lindberg,  NAPP  Systems 
(U.S.A.)  Inc.  spoke  on  the  NAPP  (New 
Advanced  Photopolymer  Plate)  designed 
for  letterpress.  He  said  there  are  new 
installations  of  the  plate  at  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  &  Journal  and  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times. 

60  plates  per  hour 

Lindberg  said  the  automatic  plate  proc¬ 
essing  system  is  capable  of  providing  60 
finished  plates  per  hour. 

Don  Bauer,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  observed  that  extra  consideration 
be  given  installation  of  chemical  systems 
in  newspaper  plants  to  assure  that  they 
meet  standards  of  the  Occupational  Safe¬ 
ty  and  Health  Act. 

He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  requir¬ 
ing  pressmen  to  wear  ear  covers  while 
presses  are  running  and  the  use  of  other 
safety  materials.  Bauer  noted  that  arbi¬ 
trators  generally  have  upheld  manage¬ 
ment  in  cases  where  persistent  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  safety  regulations  has  resulted  in 
firings. 
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Charlie  Sponaugle,  Herald-Dispatch  city  circulation  sales  manager,  giving  information  to 
circulation  staffer  Helen  Chapman,  while  Sendee  Cremeans  relays  instructions  to  circulation 
field  men  on  the  radio  tele-com  unit. 


Circulation 


TWO-WAY  RADIO  LINK 


The  largest  private  two-way  radio  com¬ 
munication  system  in  the  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  metropolitan  area  has  been  installed 
for  use  by  the  Huntington  Publishing 
Company,  according  to  N.  S.  Hayden, 
president  and  |)ublisher  of  the  Huntington 
newspapers. 

llO-watt  base  transmitter  located  at 
the  tower  six  miles  west  of  the  company 
offices  and  an  antenna  900  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  provides 
communication  ability  for  .SO  miles  from 
the  base. 

L'sed  in  conjunction  with  this  transmit¬ 
ter  are  11  automobile  and  truck  mobile 
radios,  each  with  a  50  mile  range;  two 
automobile  radios,  each  with  a  25  mile 
range  and  13  portable  “walkie-talkies,” 
each  with  a  15-mile  range. 

The  company  has  two  assigned  fre¬ 
quencies,  one  for  the  sole  use  of  the  news 
and  photo  departments  of  the  Huntington 
Advertiser  and  the  Herald-Dispatch  and 
another  frequency  for  use  by  the  circula¬ 
tion,  dispatch  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

According  to  Charles  Griner,  circulation 
director,  the  two-way  radios  have  been  the 
key  to  a  new  “zone  system”  of  customer 
service.  Under  this  new  system,  which 
uses  two  newspaper  trucks  at  either  end 
of  the  city  as  “feeders”  for  zone  managers, 
customers  calls  concerning  undelivered 
newspapers  are  being  met  in  10  minutes  or 
less. 

Remote  control  desk  units  are  tied  to 
the  master  console  located  in  the  switch¬ 
board  room.  These  remote  units  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  city  desks  of  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  the  Advertiser,  and  in  the 
circulation,  photo  and  dispatch  depart¬ 
ments,  providing  a  direct  link  between  five 
points  in  the  building  and  the  transmitter. 

The  Motorola  system  also  contains  a 
“telephone  patch”  built  into  the  control 


console.  This  equipment  permits  those  at 
desk  telephones  within  the  company  to 
talk  to  anyone  with  a  two-way  radio.  Like¬ 
wise,  those  with  two-way  radios  may  tie 
in  to  the  company’s  phone  system  to  allow 
the  operator  to  place  a  call  for  them  any¬ 
where  there’s  a  telephone. 


Metro  president  dies 

Emanuel  Shapiro,  71,  president  of  Me¬ 
tro  Associated  Services  Inc.  died  Ajjril  9. 
Shapiro  joined  the  advertising  art  service 
in  the  193()’s.  He  became  president  in 
1970,  succeeding  his  brother,  David. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 
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Printed  on  MGD  Equipment. 


The  talking  and  testing  are  over... 

MGDls  new  Metro-reader 
is  on  the  job. 


Metro-reader  is  in  production  and 
proving  itself  on  the  job— an  optical 
character  reader  that  offers  speed, 
accuracy  and  reliability  at  a  competitive 
price.  With  hardware  and  software  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  use.  And 
Metro-reader’s  software  can  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  each  customer. 


Metro-reader  is  just  the  first  of  a  full  line 
of  composition  products  and  systems  to 
meet  your  needs.  All  fully  backed  and 
serviced  by  MGD. 

MGD’s  Information  Products  Division 
will  arrange  to  have  you  see  the  Metro- 
reader  in  action.  Write  or  call  us  soon.  ’ 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

2735  Curtiss  Street, 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois  60515. 

Phone:  312-963-4600. 
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Promotion 


By  Don  Green 


Bl-LINGUAL  PLANT  TOURS 


When  Navajo  Indian  school  children 
tour  the  offset  plant  of  the  Gallup  (N. 
Mex.)  Independent,  they  hear  the  oper¬ 
ation  described  in  their  mother  tonpue  as 
well  as  in  English. 

The  newspaper  hosts  some  1,500  “tour¬ 
ists”  annually,  from  kindergarteners 
through  adult  education  students,  and 
most  of  the  visitors  are  Navajos.  Many  of 
them  learn  the  Navajo  language  as  small 
children  and  do  not  learn  English  until 
they  go  to  school. 

But  communication  is  no  problem  in  the 
Independent  shop.  Composing  room  fore¬ 
man  Freddie  Eldridge,  pressroom  foreman 
Robert  Ortiz,  and  paste-up  clerk  Helen 
Morgan  all  speak  a  language  that  is  all 
but  impossible  for  non-Indians.  Thus  bi¬ 
lingual  education,  which  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  in  the  classroom,  is 
carried  though  into  newspaper  field  trips. 

Visitoi’s  from  as  far  away  as  Dinnehot- 
so,  Ariz.,  150  miles  from  Gallup,  have 
toured  the  plant.  Some  of  these  children 
never  have  been  off  the  vast  Navajo  Re¬ 
servation  until  they  come  here  to  see  how 
the  newspaper  is  produced. 

The  Independent’s  average  circulation 
last  month,  subject  to  ABC  audit,  topped 
9,000,  which  is  nearly  30  per  cent  over  the 
7,000  milestone  reached  the  previous 
March.  Much  of  the  new  circulation  comes 
from  the  three  Indian  reservations  the 
paper  serves — Navajo,  Zuni,  and  Hopi. 

Besides  plant  tours,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  includes  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
programs  with  the  US  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  church  mission,  and  public 
schools. 

A  news  bureau  in  the  Navajo  tribal 
capital.  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  is  linked  to 
the  Gallup  newsroom  30  miles  away  by 
Teletype.  The  bureau  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Independent’s  heavy  Indian 
news  coverage. 

A  rigid  11:30  a.m.  press  time  for  the 
paper’s  single  edition  helps  assure  prompt 
delivery  over  the  Southwest’s  wide  open 
spaces.  Motor  routes  total  1,400  miles  dai¬ 
ly  and  reach  as  far  as  135  miles  from 
Gallup.  Early  presstime  also  helps  single¬ 
copy  sales,  which  account  for  about  30  per 
cent  of  total  circulation. 

In  addition  to  its  own  columns  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  utilizes  five  radio  stations  and  a 
nearby  weekly  newspaper  for  promotional 
advertising. 


Mr.  Green  is  managing  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dependent. 


Helen  Morgan,  23,  paste-up  clerk  of  the  Gallup, 
N.M.,  Independent,  learned  the  Navajo  lan¬ 
guage  from  her  parents  as  a  child  in  Gallup. 
Now  she  pauses  to  interpret  her  work  to  younger 
Navajos  in  their  first  language. 

Beside  being  conversant  with  Navajo, 
the  language  that  confounded  Japanese 
cryptographers  throughout  World  War  II, 
employes  of  the  paper  are  ready  for  the 
overseas  guests  who  stop  by  during  the 
summer  tourist  season.  Various  staff 
members  speak  Spanish,  German,  Fin¬ 
nish,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Swahili,  Luo,  Quiche,  and  Russian. 

*  *  * 

FOREIGN  TRADE — Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  has  produced  a  booklet  on  the 
foreign  trade  potential  for  Michigan  in¬ 
dustry.  Copies  of  the  booklet  are  avail¬ 
able  from  William  C.  Kulsea,  chief  of  the 
Lansing  bureau,  611,  Bank  of  Lansing 
Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich.  48933. 

«  *  * 

NEW  BUILDING — The  Courier  Xetvs, 
Gannett  daily  in  Somerville,  N.J.,  turned 
out  an  attractive  full-color  brochure  on  its 
new  plant,  including  tour  map  of  the 
plant,  photos  of  all  departments,  accom¬ 
panying  text  on  the  production  facilities, 
and  some  statistics  on  use  of  newsprint, 
ink  and  other  mechanical  data.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  public  service  de¬ 
partment,  the  Courier-News,  P.O.  Box 
3600,  Somerville,  N.J.  08876. 

*  «  * 

CLIP,  CLIP — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
publishes  a  “Clip  ’n  Save  Coupon  Sale 
Promotion”  section  on  April  6.  Promotion 
folder  for  the  edition  features  a  giant  pair 
of  scissors  and  some  sample  coupons,  with 
sample  coupon-size  ad  layouts  featured  on 
the  back  page. 

*  *  * 

CONGRATS! — A  two-page  in-paper  ad 
in  the  Corpus-Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 
congratulating  five  staffers  who  won 
Texas  APME  awards  included  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  all  of  the  Caller-Times’  employees. 
Headline  and  logo  of  the  ad  ran  in  blue 
ink,  and  photos  of  the  award  winners 
were  included. 

*  «  * 

FOR  BASEBALL  BUFFS— The  De¬ 
troit  News  has  mailed  a  promotion  piece 
on  its  annual  Baseball  Magazine  consist¬ 


ing  of  a  fibreglass  dartboard,  with  darts, 
featuring  a  baseball  game.  The  Detroit 
News’  logo  and  phone  number  is  included 
on  the  board,  too.  Accompanying  the  game 
is  a  copy  of  the  1973  Tiger  Baseball 
Schedule,  showing  both  home  and  away 
games. 

*  *  * 

MYSTERY  OF  SPACE— The  New  York 
News  has  released  a  folder  of  reprints  of 
a  five-part  series  on  “The  Mystery  of 
Space”  by  science  writer  Edward  Edel- 
son,  winner  of  the  1973  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Physics-U.S.  Steel  Foundation  Sci¬ 
ence  Writing  Award.  The  reprints,  on 
newsprint,  are  enclosed  in  an  attractive 
blue  and  yellow  folder. 

*  •  • 

SPOKANE  DATA  —  The  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  and  Spokesman- 
Review  have  released  a  28-page  brochure 
on  the  Inland  Empire  Market.  Included  is 
data  on  business,  construction,  sales  ac¬ 
tivity,  population,  retailing,  distribution, 
manufacturing,  food  processing,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  marketing  factors.  News¬ 
paper  coverage  of  the  area  is  pinpointed 
too,  of  course,  with  demographic  break¬ 
downs.  Data  on  the  Spokane  newspapers, 
including  circulation  and  advertising  in¬ 
formation,  readership,  household  profiles, 
and  home  delivery  figures.  The  entire  text 
is  thoroughly  illustrated  with  maps, 
graphs  and  charts,  and  includes  photo¬ 
graphic  presentations  of  market  factors. 
For  copies,  write  to  the  Spokane  news¬ 
papers  promotion  and  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

♦  ♦  * 

BUSINESS/INDUSTRY— The  New 
York  Times  has  released  a  booklet  on  1973 
Industrial  and  Business  Locations,  as  a 
service  to  corporations  planning  to  re¬ 
locate  or  to  build  new  facilities.  The  44- 
page  brochure  also  reprints  advertising 
from  the  Times’  1973  Economic  Survey 
edition,  lists  names  and  addresses  of  state 
industrial  development  agencies,  and 
serves  as  a  state-by-state  guide  to  busi¬ 
ness  locations.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Times  promotion  department. 

*  «  * 

CHARITY  FAIR  — The  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  is  sponsoring  a 
Charity  Fair  May  26-27  at  the  Interstate 
Fair  grounds,  allocating  booth  space  for 
participating  organizations  to  offer  ar¬ 
ticles  for  sale.  Activities  are  planned  for 
all  age  groups,  and  all  proceeds  will  go  to 
local  charities. 

• 

Newsman  authors  book 
on  Susquehanna  region 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  as 
a  community  service,  is  making  available 
a  social  and  cultural  history  of  its  area. 
Titled  “Profiles  from  the  Susquehanna 
Valley,”  it  is  authored  by  Paul  B.  Beers, 
associate  editor  of  the  Patriot-News,  and 
published  by  Stackpole  Books  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Beers  has  been  a  staff  member  for  16 
years  and  the  Reporter  At  Large  colum¬ 
nist  since  1961.  In  addition  to  being  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  columnist,  he  also  is  an 
editorial  writer. 

Distribution  of  the  paperback  edition 
through  the  newspaper  is  being  handled 
by  William  Lunsford. 
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A  newspaperman's  delight  i 


HISTORIC  2OII1  CEIVniRY 

FUnTHIIES 


-i‘  ;  .iiivii :■  I 


TORCH 


Nostalgic  journey 
through  70  years  of  jour¬ 
nalism's  changing  tech¬ 
niques.  From  McKinley’s 
assassination  to  terror  at 
Kent  State. 

For  reminiscing.  For  serious  study. 
Whether  you’re  a  mod  cuh  or  crusty 
vet  you'lj  find  this  collection  of  Plain 
Dealer  historic  front  pages  a  reward¬ 
ing  addition  to  your  library.  Collec¬ 
tion  is  reproduced  on  newsprint  in 
large  11x17  format  so  all  type  is 
readable.  More  than  25,000  already 
sold.  Only  $2  the  copy. 


«  64  LIVE  AFTER  SHORT 
.Ik^wFALt  OF 'RAGING 


May7.1937  H 

Ca^.  Lekaau  aid  Ceaaaadei  Pnut  Ewape,  Criti¬ 
cally  Hut;  Suvivon  Leap  After  Cxpletiou  u  Tlwy 
Gayly  Wave  te  Cie«4  Waitiaf  te  Greet  Tkea  is 
L^kt  Rail;  GrouA  Crew  HaA  GrupeA  LaiAiap 
Rape,  Rau  Frow  Belew  aaA  AiAi  i«  Retcaei. 

menarereaRy 
Hying  at  last 

April  18. 19^ 


WAR 

April  3. 1917 


May  8. 1915 


SlXIiS 

UJSrEINil 


Says  Alejoihder  Graham  Bell. 

The  Tumttm  un  Sri«^ri.«r.  Inventor  of  the  Telephtme.  \tni- 

.Sii<  t  ExfN'rtmt’nnng  uirh  Aentdnmtet  in  Sma  Scotiu, 

Ot‘t  liire.%  That  the  .4g»'  Air  Traxel  /«  Here  and  TuHr.t  of  the 
Future—.Sixrv  Hile.s  an  Httur  an  Eair/v  and  Hail 

(Carrying  to  Be  l.ttttked  fttr  Before  l.ong—The  VicUtnes  of  the 
"Silver  Durr.  '* 


HISTORIC  FROMT  PAGES 
c/c  Tke  Plata  Dealer 
P.O.  lex  6997 
Qerela^,  Okie  44101 

Enclosed  is  S _ Pleose  send  me - copies  of 

Historic  20th  Century  Front  Poges  from  The  Ploin  Deoler  ot 
$2  eoch  ($1  91  plus  9c  Ohio  soles  tax). 
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Corrections  rise 
newspapers  wi 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Lennert  Groll,  Swedish  Press  Ombuds¬ 
man  of  the  General  Public,  creditingr  the 
institution  formed  in  1969  with  deterring 
legislation  which  might  have  restricted 
press  freedoms,  has  found  the  system  to 
“have  a  good  effect  on  the  press,”  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  publishing  of  cor¬ 
rections. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  in  Stockholm 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  Groll  explained 
his  own  work  and  the  connection  with  the 
Swedish  press  council  or  Court  of  Honor, 
which  was  created  in  1916  and  modified 
drastically  in  1969,  w'hen  his  office  was 
established  as  w’hat  might  be  called  the 
“grievance  commissioner.” 

His  experiences  and  views  have  special 
relevance  for  American  newsmen  because 
Sweden’s  press  council  is  the  oldest,  by 
far,  of  any  in  the  world  and  Goroll’s  oper¬ 
ations  are  unique. 

A  transcript  of  the  interview  follows: 

Early  history  recalled 

Krieghbaum — Since  Americans  now  are 
probably  more  interested  in  media  per¬ 
formance  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years,  would  you  tell  how  the  Swedish 
press  council  set-up  or  Court  of  Honor — as 
you  call  it —  was  started  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  and  how  it  operates? 

Groll — It  was  started  in  1916  and  the 
organizations  which  are  behind  this 
work,  which  is  a  kind  of  self-discipline 
system,  are  the  Publishers  Association, 
the  Union  of  Journalists,  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Club.  These  three  together  were 
backing  the  press  council. 

Q — Can  you  explain  what  the  National 
Press  Club  is?  In  the  United  States,  a 
national  press  club  would  be  partly  social 
rather  than  purely  professional. 

Groll — The  press  club  in  Sweden,  the 
National  Press  Club,  also  has  social  func¬ 
tions  but  it  promotes  good  press  ethics 
and  the  National  Press  Club  issued  the 
Code  of  Honor  which  guides  the  work  of 
the  press  council  and  now  also  the  Press 
Ombudsman. 

Q — Is  television  included? 

Groll — Radio  and  television  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  work  because  they  are  state 
monopolies  in  Sweden.  There  are  legal 
rules  for  the  work  of  radio  and  television 
whereas  no  such  rules  exist ‘for  the  press 
except  concerning  libel,  defamation  and 
so  on  in  the  press  law. 

Q — You  have  a  constitutional  provision 
on  press  freedom? 

Groll — Yes,  press  freedom  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  constitution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  press  law  is  a  part  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  which  means  that  it  is  difficult  to 
change  the  press  law. 

Q — I  understand  that  the  operation 
grew  out  of  the  press’  own  efforts.  What 
motivated  the  Swedish  press  to  such  self 
discipline,  as  it  has  been  described? 

Groll — Swedish  press  law  is  very  liber¬ 
al.  There  are  rules  concerning  libel,  of 
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in  Sweden’s 
ombudsman 

course,  but  as  a  whole  the  press  has  very 
wide  possibilities  to  print  and  to  utter 
opinions  and  so  forth.  The  main  reason 
for  establishing  this  self-discipline  sys¬ 
tem  was  that  the  press  should  act  with  a 
certain  responsibility  within  the  wide  lib¬ 
erty  which  the  law  gives  it. 

Q — Just  how  does  this  self-discipline 
system  operate? 

Groll — I  should  mention  that  the  Code 
of  Honor  adopted  by  the  National  Press 
Club  lays  down  rather  strict  rules  for  the 
reporting  of  trials  and  police  investiga¬ 
tions.  This  especially  concerns  the  public¬ 
ation  of  names  of  suspected  or  convicted 
persons.  The  main  rules  are  that  names  of 
suspected  persons  should  not  be  given  and 
that  names  of  persons  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  of  two  years  or  less  should  not  be 
published  in  the  press.  This  rule  excludes 
the  names  of  the  great  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  sentenced  by  the  Swedish  courts. 
These  can  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a 
criminal  policy  aiming  more  at  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  offenders  than  at  their  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  is  one  of  my  duties  as  Press 
Ombudsman  to  ensure  that  these  rules  are 
followed  by  newspapers  and  to  bring  vio¬ 
lations  before  the  press  council. 

The  Code  also  emphasizes  that  respect 
must  be  shown  for  the  private  lifes  of 
individuals.  Publicity  which  may  consti¬ 
tute  an  invasion  of  privacy  should  be 
avoided  unless  there  is  an  overriding  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  favor  of  publication. 

No  legal  powers 

Q — You,  as  Press  Ombudsman,  have  no 
legal  powers  such  as  other  Swedish  om¬ 
budsmen  have.  Why  is  that? 

Groll — No,  the  Press  Ombudsman  is 
also  a  part  of  the  self-discipline  system  as 
well  as  the  press  council.  This  means  that 
there  are  no  legal  powers  behind  this 
work. 

Q — Just  what  is  your  own  role,  which 
began  in  November,  1969? 

Groll — In  1969,  it  was  felt  that  the  self- 
discipline  system  had  to  be  made  more 
effective.  There  were  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  the  bad  behavior  of  the  press  as  far 
as  press  ethics  were  concerned. 

Q — For  instance,  what? 

Groll — Especially,  I  think,  in  connection 
with  criminal  reporting.  Individuals  were 
being  named  as  suspected  criminals  with¬ 
out  real  justification  and  also  there  was 
intrusion  into  private  lives  of  individuals 
in  connection  with  criminal  reporting.  Of 
course,  there  were  also  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  biased  reporting. 

Q — That  is  not  a  special  complaint  for 
Sweden.  How  were  you  selected,  Mr. 
Groll? 

Groll — The  selection  vras  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three  persons.  One  of  them 
was  the  Parliamentary  Ombudsman  for 
Justice,  the  original  Swedish  ombudsman. 
The  second  member  was  the  president  of 
the  Swedish  Bar  Association  and  the  third 
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was  the  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club.  So  the  press  did  not  command  a 
majority  in  this  committee. 

Q — What  is  your  background?  Do  you 
have  any  special  knowledge  of  journal¬ 
ism? 

Groll — No,  I  haven’t.  I  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  as  the  system  is  in 
Sw’eden,  I  have  been  working  in  the  courts 
for  several  years.  In  Sweden,  you  can 
start  a  career  as  a  judge  from  the  bottom 
and  work  yourself  up  in  the  courts.  You 
do  not  have  to  l)e  a  lawyer  first  as  the 
system  is  in  the  United  States.  The  people 
who  work  in  the  courts  are  often  used  for 
other  jobs  in  the  government  like  prepar¬ 
ing  new  legislation.  I  have  been  involved 
in  activities  of  that  kind.  Beside  all  my 
legal  training,  I  also  studied  political 
science  and  economics. 

Current  activities 

The  last  years  before  1969  I  w'as  work¬ 
ing  as  a  secretary  of  the  “Riksdags  com¬ 
mittee”  for  constitutional  law  which  was 
aLso  taking  up  press  law.  I  also  worked  at 
the  office  of  the  Parliamentary  Ombuds¬ 
man  for  Justice.  So  I  have  had  some 
connections  with  newspapers  on  the  legal 
side  but  I  never  have  been  a  working 
journalist.  That  was,  of  course,  a  criticism 
which  some  people  put  forward  against 
me  when  I  was  appointed.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
scribed  that  the  Press  Ombudsman  has  to 
be  a  lawyer  or  a  person  with  legal  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  said  that  the  Press  Om¬ 
budsman  should  be  a  person  who  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  press  ethics. 

Q — Turning  toward  your  work  in  recent 
years,  how  many  complaints  were  there  in 
the  past  year? 

Groll — Three  hundred  ninety  one  cases 
were  registered  in  1971.  Some  of  these 
cases  concerned  complaints  against  sever¬ 
al  newspapers  so  if  you  want  to  know  how 
many  articles  were  concerned  by  the  com¬ 
plaints,  then  the  number  was  about  450. 
About  20  were  taken  up  on  my  own  initia¬ 
tive.  The  rest  came  from  the  general  pub¬ 
lic. 

Q — How  does  this  compare  with  other 
years?  For  instance,  with  1970,  which  was 
your  first  full  year  as  Press  Ombudsman? 

Groll — In  1970,  we  got  about  300  com¬ 
plaints;  in  1971,  350,  and  last  year,  400. 
This  year  we  already  have  more  than  last 
year. 

Q — What  have  been  the  major  trends  in 
complaints?  What  was  the  one  that  was 
more  generally  made? 

Groll — The  main  complaints  are  about 
libelous  statements  against  individuals, 
organizations,  companies,  and  so  on.  An¬ 
other  grouping  is  complaints  about  inac¬ 
curate  reporting,  inaccuracies  which 
might  hurt  or  cause  damage  to  individuals 
or  companies.  Without  perhaps  being  ac¬ 
tually  libelous,  they  may  still  be  hurting. 

Q — In  Sweden,  is  it  possible  to  sue  and 
recover  damages  for  a  libel? 

Groll — Yes,  for  an  individual  but  not 
for  a  company. 

Q — What  has  been  the  general  disposi¬ 
tion  of  cases?  Did  the  press,  as  one  might 
say,  “win”  or  “lose”  most  of  them? 

Groll — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  good  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question.  Of  course,  only  a 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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So  the  People  May  Know 

“A  corporation  publishing  a  newspaper  such  as  The  Denver  Post 
certainly  has  other  obligations  besides  the  making  of  profit.  It  has 
an  obligation  to  the  public,  that  is,  the  thousands  of  people  who 
buy  the  paper,  read  it,  and  rely  upon  its  contents.  Such  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  endowed  with  an  important  public  interest.  It  must  adhere 
to  the  ethics  of  the  great  profession  of  journalism.  The  readers  are 
entitled  to  a  high  quality  of  accurate  news  coverage  of  local,  state, 
national,  and  international  events.  The  newspaper  management 
has  an  obligation  to  assume  leadership,  when  needed,  for  the 
betterment  of  the  area  served  by  the  newspaper.  Because  of  these 
relations  with  the  public,  a  corporation  publishing  a  great  newspa¬ 
per  such  as  The  Denver  Post  is,  in  effect,  a  quasi-public  institution. 
...  In  this  case  we  have  a  corporation  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
publication  of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper,  whose  obligation 
and  duty  is  something  more  than  the  making  of  corporate  profits. 
Its  obligation  is  threefold:  to  the  stockholders,  to  the  employees, 
and  to  the  public.” 

— Unanimous  Decision  of  the  Three- Judge  Panel  of 
10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Dec.  29,  1972 


THE  DENVER  POST 


Swedish  council 

(Continued  from  page  hO) 


minor  part  of  the  complaints  finally  lead 
to  a  censuring  judgment  by  the  press 
council.  But  one  of  my  main  functions  is 
really  to  try  to  settle  complaints  or  differ¬ 
ences  by  giving  the  newspaper  a  possibili¬ 
ty  to  correct  the  statement  which  has 
proved  to  be  wrong.  This  gives  the  com¬ 
plainant  the  possibility  of  a  rejoinder. 

Q — How  often  is  that  alternative  used? 

Groll — Perhaps  in  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  cases  I  try  to  settle  the  differences 
this  way. 

Q — And  you  do  settle  that  many?  About 
one  in  five? 

Groll — I  am  settling  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  in  that  way  now.  Since 
this  system  has  been  functioning  for  a 
couple  of  years,  the  newspapers  have  re¬ 
alized  that  if  they  correct  a  statement 
which  was  wrong  or  if  they  give  the 
complainant  a  possibility  to  say  his  side  of 
it,  then  it  is  quite  probable  that  I  may  say 
that  the  complainant  has  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  and  I  am  not  transferring  the 
case  to  the  press  council.  Thus  they  will 
get  away  from  the  complaint  in  that  way. 

I  think  this  is  a  rather  useful  way  to 
attack  these  things  because  the  best  way 
for  the  complainant  often  is  to  have  a 
swift  correction  inserted,  inserted  at  a 
time  when  the  reader  still  knows  what  it 
is  all  about. 

Some  ra$ies  written  off 

Q — What  are  the  other  cases  about  and 
how  are  they  disposed  of? 

Groll — Some  of  the  complaints  are  writ¬ 
ten  off  by  me  rather  swiftly  as  obviously 
unjustified? 

Q — How  many?  Wbat  per  cent? 

Groll — About  25  per  cent  are  written 
off  without  any  investigation  on  my  part. 
Some  complaints  are  obviously  nonsense. 
An  institution  like  this  will  always  attract 
a  certain  number  of  nonsense  complaints. 
.4^1  so  people  get  angry  about  something 
which  they  have  seen  in  newspapers  but 
which  does  not  affect  them  or  someone 
else  in  a  damaging  way. 

Q — You  have  no  power  over  editorial 
comment  at  all.  Do  you  get  complaints  on 
that? 

Groll — Yes,  but  they  are  usually  dis¬ 
missed  immediately. 

Q — That  would  be  about  25  percent  so 
disposed  of.  What  about  the  remaining 
cases? 

Groll — Well,  the  rest  may  be  cases 
where  the  complainant  has  certain  argu¬ 
ments  but  the  newspapers  can  say  we  had 
good  cause  to  believe  this  and  we  thought 
it  right  to  print  it,  or  w’e  gave  the  com¬ 
plainant  possibilities  to  state  his  views  but 
he  has  rejected.  Again,  they  may  say  that 
this  is  perhaps  a  kind  of  libel  but  the 
complainant  is  a  person  in  public  life  and 
he  has  got  to  stand  this.  These  cases  have 
to  be  investigated  and  I  have  to  decide 
whether  I  think  there  is  reason  enough  to 
transfer  to  the  press  council.  If  so,  the 
press  council  then  will  have  the  final 
judgment. 

Q — How  many  did  you  transfer  of  the 
approximately  400  last  year? 
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Lennart  Groll 

Groll — About  80  cases.  In  each  of  the 
other  cases,  I  wrote  to  complainants  giv¬ 
ing  an  explanation  of  my  motives  for  not 
transferring  to  the  council. 

Q — In  how  many  of  these  did  the  press 
council  uphold  your  findings? 

Groll — About  60. 

Q — That  means  that  out  of  nearly  400 
complaints,  60  actually  went  to  the  press 
council  and  received  adverse  verdicts? 

Groll — Yes.  The  adverse  findings  were 
upheld  by  the  council. 

Q — If  you  find  that  in  your  opinion  a 
case  is  not  justified,  does  an  individual 
have  a  possibility  to  go  to  the  press  coun¬ 
cil  on  his  own? 

Groll — Yes,  he  has,  if  he  is  personally 
involved. 

Q — How  often  does  that  happen? 

Groll — About  20  did  that  last  year. 

Written  report  of  findings 

Q — Do  you  and  the  press  council  publish 
all  testimony  or  just  the  findings? 

Groll — When  I  transfer  a  case  to  the 
press  council,  I  make  a  report  taking  up 
the  essentials  of  the  case.  There  is  (1)  a 
condensed  version  of  what  was  said  in  the 
article  complained  of,  (2)  what  the  com¬ 
plainant  says,  (3)  what  the  newspaper 
says  in  reply  (4)  a  rejoinder  from  the 
complainant,  if  any,  and  (5)  my  own  opin¬ 
ion.  When  the  press  council  gives  the  ver¬ 
dict,  the  members  usually  take  the  back¬ 
ground  that  I  have  written.  Thus  they  do 
not  have  to  make  their  own  summary. 
They  may  take  my  opinion  too  as  they  say 
that  we  agree  or  they  may  write  their 
own  opinion. 

Q — Do  they  take  independent  testimo¬ 
ny? 

Groll — No,  they  only  take  the  written 
material  which  has  been  transferred  to 
them  by  me.  All  the  findings  are  printed 
in  the  journalists’  professional  paper  and 
the  Publishers  Association’s  publication. 

Q — How  much  time  does  a  member  of 
the  press  council  spend  in  his  activities  in 
that  work? 

Meets  twice  a  month 

Groll — The  council  meets  every  second 
week  from  January  to  June  and  from 
September  to  December.  All  members  of 
the  council  and  all  substitutes  are  called 
to  each  meeting. 


Q — ^In  other  words,  it  is  equivalent  of 
two  afternoons  a  month? 

Groll — Yes,  but  not  every  member  or 
substitute  comes  to  all  meetings.  There 
are  certain  quorum  rules.  Six  members  or 
substitutes  have  to  be  present.  There  is 
one  judge  who  acts  as  president  and  he 
has  deputies.  Either  the  judge,  the  pres¬ 
ident  himself,  or  one  of  his  deputies  has 
to  be  present.  There  has  to  be  a  chairman 
with  legal  training,  so  to  speak.  Then 
there  have  to  be  three  representatives 
from  the  press  and  there  have  to  be  two 
representatives  from  the  general  public. 

Q — I  have  been  told  that  for  serious 
violations  of  good  journalistic  practices  it 
is  possible  to  levy  fines.  How  much  are 
these  and  what  happens  to  the  money  that 
is  collected? 

Groll — In  the  beginning,  fines  could  be 
administered  when  serious  breaches  oc¬ 
curred.  However,  in  1971,  it  was  found 
that  this  was  not  enough.  So  today  a  fine 
is  asked  of  the  newspaper  concerned  every 
time  when  the  press  council  upholds  a 
complaint.  Now  every  time  there  is  cen¬ 
suring  by  the  council,  there  is  also  a  fine. 
Q — How  much  is  that? 

Groll — The  fines  begin  at  Swedish 
crowns  1,000  (currently  approximately 
$220)  but  if  the  same  paper  is  censured 
again  within  one  calendar  year,  then  it  is 
Swedish  crowns  2,000.  If  the  same  news¬ 
paper  comes  back  a  third  time,  it  will  be 
Swedish  crowns  3,000.  That  is  the  max¬ 
imum  at  present.  So  if  the  same  paper  is 
censured  again  and  again,  it  will  have  to 
pay  Swedish  crowns  3,000  every  time. 

Q — What  was  the  maximum  number  of 
verdicts  against  any  one  paper  last  year? 

Groll — It  was  11;  one  of  the  Stockholm 
afternoon  papers  got  11  rebukes.  So  they 
had  to  pay  around  Swedish  crowns  30,000 
(currently  about  $6,600).  The  money  does 
not  go  to  the  complainants.  It  is  used  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  press  council  and  the 
Press  Ombudsman. 

Q — Wbat  is  the  current  budget  for  the 
Press  Ombudsman  and  the  press  council? 

Groll — Around  275,000  Swedish  crowns. 
(Currently  about  $61,000). 

Q — Where  does  that  money  come  from? 
Groll — Partly  from  the  fines  but  the 
most  part  is  given  by  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Union  of  Journalists  and  the 
National  Press  Club  also  give  financial 
support  but  theirs  is  perhaps  more  symbol¬ 
ic.  The  newspaper  publishers,  who  are 
economically  strong,  have  to  give  most. 

Q — The  support  then  is  allocated  ac¬ 
cording  to  economic  strength? 

Gross — Yes,  the  Publishers  Association 
has  to  pay  the  main  part  because  of  its 
economic  strength  as  compared  to  the 
Union  of  Journalists.  But  it  is  important 
that  the  Union  of  Journalists  also  give 
some  money  because  it  means  that  they 
are  behind  these  activities  and  it  is  not 
a  matter  just  for  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  whole 
newspaper  world;  both  journalists  and 
editors  are  involved  and  cooperate  behind 
this. 

Q — How  do  the  functions  of  the  Press 
Ombudsman  and  the  Court  of  Honor 
differ?  You  do  the  investigating,  make  a 
leport,  and  then  take  it  to  the  Court  of 
Honor,  which  makes  the  final  decision.  Is 
that  it? 

Groll — Yes,  that  is  correct.  Except  in 
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Congressmen  on  Capitol  Hill 
keep  up  with  the  news  with  The  Post. 

They  read  it.  And  they  quote  it. 

Look  at  the  record.  The  Congressional  Record. 
Where,  for  the  past  8  years, 

Washington  Post  editorials  and  articles  have  been  quoted 
more  often  than  those  of  any  other  newspaper. 

Public  relations  people  who  want 
to  reach  the  influential  decision-makers 
in  the  nation’s  capital  use  The  Post. 

There’s  no  other  newspaper  like  it.  Anywhere. 


LEKTRO  MIDWEST 
SOLVES  NEWSPRINT 
HANDLING  PROBLEMS 


•  Engineered  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper 

•  Stacks  5  rolls  high 

•  Can  right-angle  stack  In  a  7V^ 
foot  aisle 

•  Picks  up  rolls  when  laying  on 
round  side 

•  Unloads  and  stacks  a  truck- 
load  of  paper  in  less  than  an 
hour 

•  All  battery  powered 

•  Clamp  will  hold  any  size  14 
to  42  inches 

•  Clamp  rotates  in  either  di¬ 
rection  360  degrees 

•  Clamp  lifting  capacity  1850 
lbs.  at  21-inch  load  centers 

•  Change  from  clamp  to  forks 
in  less  than  five  minutes 

•  Fork  lifting  capacity  2000  lbs. 
at  24-inch  load  centers 

•  Built  with  precision  skill  and 
simplicity 

•  Standard  mast  83  inches 
nested 

•  Width  39  inches 

•  Excellent  indoor-outdoor  truck 
almost  year  around 

•  Most  parts  available  in  your 
town 

•  Cost  to  operate,  pennies  a 
day 


You  can  buy  this  truck 
and  roil  damp  for 
about  16  the  price  of 
similar  equipment! 


YOU  DESERVE  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OPERATION  MORE  EFFICIENT  AT  A 
COST  YOU  CAN  JUSTIFY.  WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  A  QUOTATION. 
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cases  where  I  write  off  a  complaint,  then 
my  decision  will  be  final.  Of  course,  un¬ 
less  the  person  himself  takes  it  to  the 
press  council.  He  can  do  that  if  he  is 
personally  involved. 

Q — If  an  individual  makes  a  complaint, 
he  pays  no  cost  at  all? 

Groll — No  cost  at  all.  Questions  are 
free,  too.  Anyone  can  call  on  the  phone 
here  and  ask  for  advice  without  cost. 

Q — And  then  they  have  to  send  in  some¬ 
thing?  Could  a  phone  call  be  the  sole 
factor  that  starts  a  case?  Or  do  you  have 
to  receive  a  clip  with  a  comment? 

Groll — If  it  is  going  to  be  a  case,  they 
have  to  send  in  but  they  can  start  by 
making  a  phone  call  and  asking  my  opin¬ 
ion.  They  can  say  this  and  this  is  written 
and  so  and  so  are  the  facts  and  what  do  I 
say  about  this. 

Q — What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Press  Ombudsman  on  media  performance 
since  you  took  over  in  1969? 

Groll — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  of 
course.  However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  criticism  has  diminished,  I  mean,  the 
criticism  which  existed  against  the  way 
this  self-discipline  system  functioned.  You 
do  not  see  so  much  of  this  criticism.  You 
hear  it  still  but  there  have  been  no  bills  or 
suggestions  in  the  parliament  that  the 
press  law  should  be  changed  in  the  recent 
years.  I  think  it  may  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  press,  especially  as  regards  correc¬ 
tions.  I  mean  you  see  more  corrections 
today  than  you  did  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
I  humbly  believe  that  my  activities  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons  because  I  can  help 
some  people  get  corrections.  Now  also  the 
public  knows  that  this  institution  exists  so 
I  think  they  very  often  go  to  the  newspa- 
i  per  and  say  this  is  wrong  but  I  hope  you 
I  will  correct  it;  otherwise  I  will  turn  to 
the  Press  Ombudsman.  So  the  existence  of 
this  institution  may  have  a  helpful  effect. 

Q — Do  you  think  that  there  have  been 
any  really  serious  defects  or  difficulties  in 
the  operation? 

Groll — Yes,  one  great  difficulty  is  the 
time  lag.  It  takes  such  a  long  time  to  get 
i  a  case  through  the  office  of  the  Press 
Ombudsman  and,  if  it  goes  to  the  press 
council,  until  there  is  a  final  decision.  It 
can  go  up  to  about  one  year.  Some  cases 
I  are  given  a  swift  treatment  because  I 
I  consider  them  to  be  serious  breaches  of 
'  good  journalistic  behavior  or  good  news- 
!  paper  practice. 

Q — What  is  an  example? 

I  Groll — We  had  one  case  of  a  newspaper 

publishing  pictures  of  people  who  had  just 
been  murdered  and  were  considered  to  be 
damaging  to  their  relatives.  That  case 
was  handled  in  three  months  but  most 
cases  cake  a  much  longer  time. 


CektTO  Midwest 

1360  No.  Sandburg  Terrace,  Suite  1502,  Chicago,  III.  60610 
Call  (312)  944-1140 


Arkansas  paper  moves 

The  Blythville  (Ark.)  Courier-News 
moved  into  its  new  plant  in  February.  The 
paper  had  been  located  in  two  separate 
buildings  since  the  1920’s. 
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It’s  a  Safe  Bet  SAFEWAY 
knows  the  Potential  of 
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The  odds  are  that  Safeway’s 
$10,000,000  wager  on  Tulsa  will 
pay  off  handsomely  for  Safeway 
.  .  .  and  Tulsans  too.  With  the 
construction  of  12  new  stores,  re¬ 
modeling  the  existing  stores,  and 
a  268,000  square  foot  warehouse 
expansion,  Safeway  knows  that 
it’s  good  business  to  keep  pace 
^with  Tulsa’s  Terrific  Growth. 

In  announcing 
m  nnnnnn  pynnr 


In  announcing  Safeway’s 
$10,000,000  expansion,  John 
Wharthan,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Tulsa 
division  said,  “Changes  must  cpn- 
stantly  take  place  in  warehousing 
and  store  facilities  in  order  to  be 
able  to  better  serve  our  customers — so  we  are  making  the 
necessary  changes’’.  And  changing  Tulsa  is  now  enjoying  rec¬ 
ord  making  surges  in  buying  power. 

The  smart  money  is  on  Tulsa.  It’s  no  gamble  when  you  go 
for  100%  Family  Coverage  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing  “Sale”- 
able  markets  in  America  through  . . . 
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morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 
Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
_  Representatives  —  BR  ANH  AM-MOLONEY 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 
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A  universal* 

resist  on  both 
and  MICRO' 


! 
i 

[ 

I 

iRoyal 

presensitized 

MICRO-METAL 

MA& 

That’s  right  —  universal!  Now  there  is  a  presensitized 
coating  that  can  be  developed  in  all  present  equipment 
and  etched  in  all  zinc  and  magnesium  etchants. 

It  holds  a  dot  better!  It  is  simple  to  process  —  no  burn  In, 
no  print  cleaning! 

All  these  advantages  at  no  extra  cost! 

Royal  Coating  —  Ball’s  got  it! 

Ball  Metal  &  Chemical,  Division  of  Ball  Corporation, 
Greeneville,  Tennessee  37743' 

‘New  ROYAL  COATING  replaces  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  D.  i 


Coating*. 
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ncc.Lusivr 


Donald  R.  Parker,  credit  manager  of 
the  Detroit  News,  elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  (Eastern  Michigran). 

«  *  * 

Robert  D.  McFadden,  a  rewrite  man 
for  the  New  York  Times,  named  winner 
of  the  annual  Byline  Award  of  the  New 
York  Press  Club  for  the  best  example  of 
spot  news  writing  on  deadline. 


D.  Peter  Walters,  a  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  appointed  editor  of  the  Detroit  Area 
Weekly  Newspapers  (DAWN),  published 
by  Panax  Newspapers. 


Lawrence  W.  Kennelly,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  labor  relations  at  the 
Washington  Post,  appointed  vicepresident 
and  executive  director  of  the  Washington 
Publishers  Association. 


Gardner  Cowles,  officer,  director  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  Register  and  Tribune  Co.,  retired. 
Gardner  Cowxes  III,  publisher  of  the 
Three  Village  Herald  and  the  Riverhead 
News  Review,  both  on  Long  Island,  New 
York,  was  elected  director  to  succeed  his 
father.  J.  Robert  Hudson,  circulation 
manager  at  the  Register  and  Tribune,  and 
a  company  director,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  director  of  marketing — a 
new  position.  Gerald  O.  Nason,  succeeds 
Hudson  as  circulation  manager. 


Bill  De  Muth,  a  columnist  for  the 
Arcadia  (Calif.)  Tribune,  recently 
marked  his  50th  year  in  the  newspaper 
business. 


Callahan  SanquinaHi 

Philip  A.  Sanguinetti,  publisher  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Ala.)  News,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  named  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  Ralph  W.  Callahan, 
Roy  Parker,  Jr.,  political  correspond-  who  will  continue  as  a  consultant  and 
ent  and  Washington  reporter  for  the  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 

named  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  ^  fc 

Times,  a  new  morning  newspaper  to  be 

launched  by  the  Fayetteville  Publishing  j  In  F  W-^ail 

Company.  ^ 

Carl  Carstensen,  manager  of  national 
and  automotive  advertising  for  the  ^  ^  \ 

Orange  Coast  (Calif.)  Daily  Pilot,  ap-  f  A 

pointed  classified  ad  manager,  succeeding  /  /  S  ' 

Horace  J.  Blanco,  retired.  i 

Voltz  Maly 

Jeanne  Voltz,  food  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  joined  Woman’s 
Day  magazine  as  food  editor. 


Robert  Ludwig,  a  sports  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph,  named  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  news  editor.  Rick 
Hendren,  a  staff  writer,  appointed  mili¬ 
tary  editor.  Linda  DuVal  succeeds  Hen¬ 
dren  as  city  hall  reporter. 


Chuck  Barnes,  publisher  of  the  Pratt 
(Kan.)  Tribune,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  Press  Association  for  1973- 
74,  succeeding  Richard  Ramsey,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hoisingtion  (Kan.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  William  Krause,  publisher  of  the 
Peabody  (Kan.)  Gazette-Herald,  elected 
vicepresident,  and  Ken  Bronson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight- 
Sun,  elected  treasurer. 


Keith  L.  Wilkey,  farm  editor  of  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig,  has  been 
chosen  1973  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Farm  Editors  of  America. 


Adele  Gittler,  foods  editor  of  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Human  Re¬ 
lations  Committee. 


Ray  Maly,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  named  plant  manager  of  the 
paper’s  new  satellite  plant. 


The  logo  that  has  meant  the 
most  to  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Catholic  press  for  half  a 
century  (combined  circulation: 
Weekly  nev/spapers,  5.3  mil¬ 
lion;  magazines,  17  million) 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC 


NEWS  SERVICE 


•  DAILY  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
NEWS  BY  TELETYPE  OR  MAIL 
•  PICTURES,  FEATURES,  AND 
DOCUMENTARY  SERVICE 


NC  NEWS  SERVICE 


A.  E.  P.  WALL,  DIRECTOR 

1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


NEWS  BRIEFING — Arriving  via  United  Air  Lines  for  an  island  vacation  and  orientation  trip 
for  fifty  members  of  tbe  California  Press  Association  and  their  families  were,  left  to  right, 

Philip  N.  McCombs,  secy.-treas.;  Jack  Craemer,  vicepresident  of  the  Son  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal;  and  J.  Hart  Clinton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Son  Mo/eo  T'intes. 
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William  M.  Van  Cott,  formerly  with 
Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Company,  New 
York  City,  will  operate  the  Ga  Fales  Mo¬ 
tel  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  as  of  May  1st. 

«  •  « 

Lamar  Benton,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Etowah  (Ala.) 
News-Journal.  Benton  is  a  former  public 
information  director  at  Troy  (Ala.)  State. 


Danella  Parnell,  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Fort  Stockton  (Tex.)  Pioneer, 
awarded  first  place  for  page  make-up  and 
second  place  for  promotion  by  the  Texas 
Press  Women. 


William  R.  Diem,  acting  city  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 

named  city  editor.  He  formerly  was  with 

the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  and  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository, 

*  *  « 

David  Hopcraft,  politics  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  joined  the 
Marschalk  Co.,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  in  Cleveland. 

*  *  « 

Timothy  A.  Blagg  formerly  of  the 
Delaware  State  News  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Observer 
(Toms  River,  New  Jersey).  Blagg  was 
previously  managing  editor  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  State  News. 


Lloyd  Berlin,  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — named 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager. 


Len  Norris,  cartoonist  for  the  Von- 
covver  (B.C.)  Sun — to  receive  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Windsor,  Ontario. 


Street  Davenport 

C.  Murphy  Street,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star,  promoted  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  John  F.  Davenport,  Jr.,  assistant 
advertising  manager,  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager. 


Vivian  Shaknis,  staff  member  of  Sud- 
ler  &  Hennessey,  Inc..  N.Y.,  was  elected 
first  woman  president  of  the  Advertising 
Agency  Production  Club  of  New  York, 
Inc. 


Loren  H.  Osman,  regional  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  former  Jour¬ 
nal  farm  editor,  was  selected  to  receive 
the  J.  S.  Russell  Memorial  Award  of  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of  America. 


Sally  Tucker,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
staff  vrriter-appointed  women’s  editor. 

*  «  * 

James  N.  Brown,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  the  Panax  Corporation  since 
1968 — named  publisher  of  the  Macomb 
(Mich.)  Daily,  the  largest  daily  in  the 
Panax  group.  Prior  to  joining  the  group. 
Brown  was  co-publisher  of  several  Mich¬ 
igan  weeklies  and  a  state  legislator. 
Brown  succeeds  Martin  N.  Heim,  who 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Tarpley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News — elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

*  *  « 

Ray  White,  a  reporter  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald- Journal  and  New  York  Post, 
has  been  appointed  editorial  director  of 
WTOP-tv,  Post-Newsweek  station  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Fehr,  distribution  manager, 
has  been  named  assistant  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  and  James  Midtbo,  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  circulation  manager,  will  succeed 
Fehr  as  distribution  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

«  «  * 

John  H.  Worthington,  administrative 
assistant  to  executive  vicepresident  Ed¬ 
win  K.  Wheeler  of  the  Detroit  News,  has 
resigned  effective  April  21  “to  seek  broad¬ 
er  responsibilities  in  the  communications 
field.” 


George  A.  Henninger,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  retired. 


Louis  B.  Bate  named  city  editor.  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  succeeding 
Jerry  P.  Cahill,  named  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  press  relations  for  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Don 
C.  WooDW'ARD,  business  editor  Deseret 
News  named  associate  city  editor. 


Vimmerstedf 


Eberle 


Jennie  Vimmerstedt,  an  editorial  staff 
member  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Journal,  was  awarded  one  of  Sweden’s 
highest  honors.  The  Royal  Order  of  Vasa, 
for  her  service  to  the  Swedish-American 
community  in  the  Jamestown  area. 


Terry  Goggin,  1973  Oklahoma  State 
University  journalism  graduate — named 
managing  editor  of  the  Newkirk  (Okla.) 
Herald  Journal. 


Julian  J.  Eberle,  former  production 
director  of  the  Washington  Post,  named 
director  of  production  operations  for  the 
News-Journal  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  succeeding  Walter  Hempton, 
now  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Raymond  A.  Johnson — named  direc¬ 
tor  of  newspaper  sales  for  Hickey-Mitchell 
Company,  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Richard 
H.  Wessel,  retired. 


Richard  C.  Paskiet — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  director  of  operations  of  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


Daniel  M.  Aquilino,  advertising  sales 
representative  for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star-News,  named  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  to  service  airlines,  and  travel 
and  resort  accounts. 


Nizar  Jwaideh,  night  telegraph  editor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  to  national /foreign 
editor. 


Edward  A.  Taggert,  wire  editor  for  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  news  editor.  Nicholas  S. 

Yost,  appointed  city  editor,  succeeding 
Richard  C.  Moyer,  resigned,  Nicholas 
Zapfary,  named  wire  editor,  succeeding  Leonard  Pardue,  former  Washington 
Taggert.  correspondent  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

•  *  •  Times  and  Courier-Journal,  to  Times  city 

Henry  Albright,  advertising  salesman  editor  succeeding  Robert  Crumpler, 

for  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  pro-  moved  to  assistant  managing  editor/ad- 

moted  to  national  advertising  sales  man-  ministration.  William  Ellison,  special 

ager  of  the  paper.  projects  editor,  Courier-Journal,  moved 

♦  *  *  to  night  assistant  managing  editor. 

Arthur  A.  Ballantine,  editor  and  pub-  •  •  • 

lisher  of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald,  Al  Borcover — to  associate  travel  edi- 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  President’s  tor,  Chicago  Tribune,  clearing  Kermit 

National  Advisory  Council  on  innovation  Holt,  travel  editor,  to  write  travel  arti- 

in  Public  Education  (ESEA  Title  111).  cles  on  a  regular  basis. 
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Alberta  Phelps,  classified  ad  sales  de¬ 
partment,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
retired. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 

17  Years  Nation-Wide  Persenal  Service 


Weekly  editor  By  Heber  Taylor 

DOCTOR'S  SON  MAKES  SUCCESS  OF  ARKANSAS  WEEKLY 


Whitney  Jones 


Benton,  Arkansas  has  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  that  is  just  what  the  doctor’s  son 
ordered. 

It  is  the  Saline  County  Pacesetter,  ed¬ 
ited  and  published  by  22-year-old  Whitney 
Jones,  a  physician’s  son.  The  paper  occu¬ 
pies  the  basement  and  part  of  the  main 
floor  of  Dr.  Curtis  Jones  Jr.s  clinic. 

The  Pacesetter  is  a  healthy  one-year- 
old.  It  began  in  January,  1972,  after 
Whitney  had  tried  his  hand  at  publishing 
a  sports  tabloid  in  the  fall  of  1971.  That 
paper  proved  to  be  too  specialized  for 
Benton,  a  city  of  just  over  16,000. 

A  month  after  the  standard-sized  Pace¬ 
setter  started,  Whitney  bought  out  the 
Saline  County  News,  a  letterpress  oper¬ 
ation  with  about  2,000  circulation.  He 
merged  it  with  the  new  paper,  and  his 
offset  Pacesetter  now  has  5,200  circula¬ 
tion. 

It  competes  with  a  daily  newspaper  and 
two  radio  stations  in  Benton.  Its  rapid 
growth  in  circulation  indicates  that  it  is 
competing  well. 

Asked  about  advertising,  Whitney  said, 
“we  get  our  fair  share,’’  adding  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  almost  tripled  in  a  year. 
Merchants  were  apprehensive  at  first,  he 
said.  “They  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  here  to  stay.” 

One  reason  for  the  Pacesetter’s  success 
is  that  Whitney  was  willing  to  start  mod¬ 
estly  and  build  up.  He  started  with  a 
three-man  staff  and  a  Varityper.  The 
staff  sometimes  worked  a  seven-day  week. 

As  advertising  and  circulation  have 
picked  up,  Whiteny  has  enlarged  the  staff 
to  12,  inluding  five  fulltime  members.  He 
has  also  added  a  headliner,  a  photo¬ 
typesetting  computer,  pasteup  tables, 


page  camera,  and  offset  camera.  The 
staff  handles  everything  but  presswork, 
which  is  done  in  Malvern  by  the  Daily 
Record. 

Whitney’s  mother,  Anita,  is  on  the 
staff,  and  sets  type  on  a  707  computer. 

Work  week  ssliorler 

The  work  week  has  become  shorter  for 
the  staff.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes¬ 
day  are  the  big  days.  Tuesday  is  the  big¬ 
gest  day  of  all,  and  the  staff  sometimes 
works  until  midnight  to  make  sui'e  that 
the  paper  gets  out  on  Wednesday. 

Another  reason  that  the  Pacesetter  has 
done  so  well,  Whitney  feels,  was  the  com¬ 
peting  newspaper’s  decision  to  go  daily 
about  two  years  ago.  It  had  been  a  highly 
successful  weekly,  and  the  people  of  Ben¬ 
ton  and  Saline  County  were  accustomed  to 
a  strong  weekly.  Whiteny  feels  a  natural 
opening  was  left  for  the  Pacesetter. 

Subscribers  recieve  the  paper  by  mail, 
and  mail  service  is  sometimes  a  problem. 
“People  don’t  get  their  papers  as  soon  as 
they  should,”  Whitney  says.  The  Pace¬ 
setter  reaches  non-subscribers  via  racks 
and  over  the  counter. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the 
Pacestter’s  content  is  its  generous  use  of 
pictures.  It  often  carries  60  to  70  pictures 
in  a  16-page  issue,  and  many  cuts  are 
displayed  boldly.  Photographer  David 
Hughes  likes  picture  stories,  and  is  adept 
both  at  telling  a  story  and  making  an 
editorial  point  with  photos. 

The  Pacesetter  staff  works  at  having  a 
well-rounded  local  news  presentation  each 
week.  One  specialty  is  sports  news,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  community’s  strong  interest  in 
high  school  sports.  Whitney  and  two  high 


school  students  write  the  sports.  They  em¬ 
phasize  depth  articles,  sidebars,  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

Staff  contriblues  editorial 

Everyone  on  the  news  staff  is  encourag¬ 
ed  to  write  editorials  or  otherwise  con¬ 
tribute  to  te  editorial  page.  Besides  the 
editorials,  the  page  carries  photos  by 
Hughes  to  complement  the  editorials,  and 
editorial  column  by  Hughes,  another  by 
Shirley  Coppoch,  a  column  of  county  his¬ 
tory  written  by  a  professor  at  a  nearby 
college,  and  a  poet’s  forum  conducted  by  a 
wel-known  local  writer. 

The  page  encourages  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  including  those  that  disagree  with  the 
l)aper’s  policy.  However,  Whitney  says 
that  “we  don’t  get  as  many  as  we  would 
like.” 

In  actions  that  reflect  his  youth  and 
desire  to  improve,  Whitney  does  a  lot  of 
experimenting  on  the  paper.  He  changes 
makeup  patterns,  tries  second  and  third 
colors,  varies  column  widths,  and  has  even 
conducted  a  creative  writing  contest 
among  his  readers.  He  also  produces 
many  special  sections,  which,  he  says,  are 
popular  both  with  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

When  he  was  a  guest  at  a  journalism 
class  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
Little  Rock  recently,  he  was  asked  if  he 
considered  the  Pacesetter  a  stepping  stone 
to  something  bigger  in  the  future.  He 
replied  that  he  was  to  busy  making  the 
Pacesetter  better  each  week  to  think  about 
the  future. 

Reflecting  a  moment,  he  added  that  he 
might  like  to  have  other  newspapers  and 
possibly  a  radio  station  or  two  later  on. 
He  doesn’t  think  he  will  ever  leave  news¬ 
paper  work,  which  he  loves.  He  has  been 
in  it  since  1969,  when  he  began  to  write 
sports  for  the  other  Benton  paper. 

He  recommended  to  the  students  that 
they  consider  going  into  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  work.  “It’s  the  best  place  to  start  to 
learn  all  phases  .  .  .  from  writing  to 
pasteups.  If  you  are  a  specialist,  the  daily 
paper  is  fine.  If  not,  you  can  get  every¬ 
thing  at  a  weekly.” 


management  consultants 
specializing  in 
executive  search 

We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods^  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  in  your  General  Management  & 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation, 
and  Editorial  areas.  Call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Every  Wednesday,  thousands  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
housewives  grab  their  closest  pair  of  scissors  and  cut 
the  evening  newspaper  to  shreds. 

And  what  has  The  Minneapolis  Star  done  to  deserve 
this  kind  of  treatment?  An  award-winning,  very  out-of- 
the-ordinary  weekly  food  section  called  Taste. 

Each  week  when  Taste  Editor  Beverly  Kees  and  her 
staff  finish  testing  and  tasting  and  researching  and  read¬ 
ing  —  and  finally  put  out  the  latest  edition,  the  readers 
happily  cut  it  up.  They  clip  the  recipes.  The  cooking 
secrets.  Party  ideas.  Nutritional  information.  Grocery 
shopping  tips.  Restaurant  hints.  The  wine  column.  Cou¬ 
pons.  Ads.  Even  the  bold  poster-style  covers  (like  the 
one  above,  but  in  full  color  every  week)  are  becoming 
collectors’  items. 

A  few  months  ago,  because  readers  were  starting  to 
complain  about  their  unwieldy  stacks  of  yellowed  clip¬ 


pings,  Taste  decided  to  help  them  out.  With  an  honest- 
to-goodness  135-page  cookbook  featuring  the  500  best 
Taste  recipes.  Within  a  month  the  book  was  on  the 
best-seller  list  at  the  area’s  largest  department  store. 

And  these  loyal  housewives  aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  The  American  Meat 
Institute  declared  Taste  the  co-winner  of  a  1972  Vesta 
Award  for  “excellence  in  the  reporting  of  news  about 
food.”  Taste  also  won  the  1972  Editor  &  Publisher  Color 
Award  for  “best  creative  use  of  editorial 
color.” 

Taste.  A  food  section  great  enough  to 
win  awards  and  be  cut  to  shreds  by  read¬ 
ers,  too.  It’s  one  more  reason  why  The 
Minneapolis  Star  is  one  of  the  two  most 
influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Beverly  Kees  (The  Other  One  is  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.) 


The  Minneapolis  Star/MinneapolisTribune 


Sulzberger  sees  better  margin 
of  profit  in  store  for  Times  Co. 


Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  told  the 
77th  annual  meeting  of  New  York  Times 
Company  stockholders  April  24  in  New 
York  that  the  results  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1973  indicate  the  company  is  on  the 
road  to  “more  satisfactoi-y”  profit  mar¬ 
gins. 

Consolidated  net  income  for  the  first 
quarter  rose  to  $4  million,  35  cents  a 
share,  or  a  gain  of  nearly  64%  over  the 
net  income  for  the  comparable  period  of 
1972.  For  this  year  the  three-month  re¬ 
venues  amounted  to  $84.5  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  $78.8  million  a  year  ago. 

Significantly,  Sulzberger  said  at  the 
meeting  in  Town  Hall,  attended  by  about 
200  shareholders,  all  of  the  major  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  company  showed  gains  this 
year.  The  Times  newspaper,  he  noted,  ac¬ 
counted  for  17  cents  of  the  per  share 
earnings  while  the  subsidiaries  accounted 
for  12  cents  and  the  newsprint  operations 
accounted  for  6  cents.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1972,  the  respective  portions  were  11 
cents  for  the  Times,  9  cents  for  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  one  cent  for  the  newsprint 
companies. 

“You  will  notice,”  Sulzberger  said, 
“that  the  subsidiaries  and  newsprint  oper¬ 
ations  together  contributed  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  per  share  earnings.  For 
all  of  1972  the  Times  contributed  54  cents 
while  the  subsidiaries  and  newsprint  con¬ 
tributed  52  cents.” 


More  economies  in  prospect 


Considerable  progress  was  made  in 
economies  of  operation  and  strong  selling 
efforts  boosted  income  greatly,  Sulzberger 
pointed  out.  Even  more  savings  are  being 
effected,  he  added,  but  the  Times  faces 
another  increase  of  $5  a  ton  for  newsprint 
this  year.  Each  such  raise,  he  said,  has 
cost  $1.6  million. 

Sulzberger  observed  that  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  (1973)  percentage  of  pre-tax  income 
to  operating  revenues  reached  4.4%  hut 
the  management  did  not  regard  this  as  a 
satisfactory  level.  His  only  comment  on 
current  labor  contract  negotiations  was 
that  the  management  has  adopted  “an  un- 


COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT  ^ 

N  APSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selectiorts  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

•  Justowriters  *  Compugraphics 

•  Headliners  *  Linofilm  Quick 
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wavering  policy”  on  obtaining  automation 
in  the  production  departments. 

Newly  imposed  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases  averaging  5.5%,  the  publisher 
stated,  will  merely  cover  higher  costs. 
And,  he  remarked,  with  the  steady  decline 
in  the  number  of  news  stands  it  has  be¬ 
come  imperative  for  the  company  to  make 
substantial  investments  in  developing 
home  delivery  systems. 

It  required  only  about  15  minutes  of  the 
90-minute  meeting  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  but  it  turned  into  a 
wordy  affair  as  several  shareholders  criti¬ 
cized  both  editorial  and  business  policies 
of  the  Times.  A  colorful  note  was  added 
when  Wilma  Soss,  a  self-appointed  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  shareholders’  service,  donned 
Indian  war  feathers  and  advised  the  board 
of  directors  that  she  was  “on  the  war¬ 
path.” 


Votes  for  Mrs.  Douglas 

Mrs.  Soss  nominated  Mrs.  William  0. 
Douglas,  young  wife  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  for  a  place  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  in  the  tally  of  proxies  there 
were  710  votes  recorded  for  her. 

The  other  nominees,  all  of  whom  re¬ 
ceived  8,964,635  votes  of  A  shareholders, 
were:  Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of  Cow¬ 
les  Communications  Inc.  which  owns  2.6 
million  shares  as  the  result  of  Times  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  1971 ;  William  R.  Cross  Jr,  a 
vicepresident  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company;  and  William  F.  May,  chairman 
of  the  American  Can  Company. 

The  class  B  shareholders  elected: 
Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Richard  N.  Cohen, 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg,  Marian  S.  Heiskell, 
James  Reston  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzber¬ 
ger. 

Reston,  editorial  columnist  of  the  Times, 
replaced  Turner  Catledge,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  who  retired  a  few  years 
ago.  Catledge  came  up  from  his  home  in 
New  Orleans  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  for  60  years  and  mother 
of  the  present  publisher,  was  desig^nated 
as  director  emeritus.  Her  son,  two  daugh¬ 
ters  (Ruth  Holmberg  and  Marian  He¬ 
iskell)  and  a  son-in-law  (Richard  Cohen) 
serve  on  the  board.  The  notice  of  the 
meeting  contained  the  information  that 
upon  Mrs.  Sulzberger’s  death,  the  Ochs 
Trust  will  terminate  and  the  3.8  million  A 
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shares  and  551,000  B  shares  held  by  it 
will  be  transferred  to  the  surviving  chil¬ 
dren,  who  intend  to  put  them  into  a  voting 
trust  for  10  years. 

Wordy  meeting 

Using  a  stopwatch  one  observer  at  the 
annual  meeting  timed  the  periods  of  pro¬ 
test  and  moments  of  management  voice.  It 
went  like  this  after  Sulzberger  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  precisely  11  a.m.  and 
took  two  minutes  to  read  the  agenda: 

Evelyn  Y.  Davis,  editor  of  a  stockholder 
service,  objected  to  the  meeting  date  be¬ 
cause  it  conflicted  with  those  of  many 
other  corporations.  She  suggested  that  a 
Friday  date  would  be  more  convenient  for 
her.  Where  w'as  Mrs.  Heiskell,  she  wanted 
to  know?  The  chairman  said  his  sister 
would  be  there  shortly.  Davis  then  com¬ 
mented  that  William  F.  May  was  absent 
because  he  had  to  be  at  the  American  Can 
meeting.  Next  she  questioned  the  manage¬ 
ment  as  to  why  She  hadn’t  received  a  copy 
of  Modem  Medicine  magazine,  a  New 
York  Times  property,  with  the  packet  of 
stockholder  material  that  included  the 
company’s  report  for  1972,  Golf  Digest, 
Tennis  magazine,  and  Family  Circle.  Mrs. 
Heiskell  arrives,  greets  Mrs.  Davis  and 
takes  her  seat  in  the  director’s  row.  (8 
minutes). 

Wilma  Soss  moved  to  the  microphone 
and  also  protested  the  meeting  date  be¬ 
cause  there  w’ere  45  other  annual  company 
meetings  on  April  24.  She  thought  this 
created  quite  a  problem  for  Times  report¬ 
ers.  She  suggested  that  the  directors  con¬ 
sider  a  change  in  the  bylaws  to  make  the 
company’s  fiscal  year  end  on  March  30 
and  set  the  meeting  for  June.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  John  Gilbert,  the  third 
member  of  the  gadfly  trio  at  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  was  not  able  to  attend  the  Times 
meeting.  (3  minutes). 

Another  stockholder  rose  to  complain 
that  the  Times’  reporting  of  the  Vietnam 
POW’s  had  been  biased  and  he  called  for 
the  resignation  of  the  people  in  manage¬ 
ment  responsible  for  this  situation.  (2 
minutes). 

Soss  questions  the  procedui-e  for  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  inspectors  of  election,  assert¬ 
ing  that  one  of  them  works  for  the  Mor¬ 
gan  bank  and  thus  constituted  a  conflict  of 
interest  because  Cross  was  a  nominee  for 
director.  (1  minute). 

The  chairman  resumes  his  agenda  read¬ 
ing,  with  reference  to  changes  in  the 
board  of  directors.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  presence  of  his  mother  in  the  front 
row.  (3  minutes). 

Davis  doesn’t  like  the  interlocking  di¬ 
rectorate  possibility  with  Morgan  Bank’s 
Cross  serving  on  both  the  Times  board 
and  that  of  Smith,  Kline  &  French,  the 
drug  company  which  is  a  large  advertiser. 
One  of  its  products,  she  states,  made  her 
ill  for  10  days.  (2  minutes). 

Why  isn't  sister  a  director? 

Soss  asks  why  isn’t  the  chairman’s 
third  sister,  a  doctor,  on  the  board.  The 
chairman  replies  that  her  husband  is  a 
director.  Soss  says  it’s  too  bad  that  the 
husband  is  so  ambitious.  The  sister  should 
be  a  member  of  the  board.  She  proposes 
Mrs.  William  Douglas  as  a  token  nominee 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS 

Focused  Public  Attention  on  Welfare 
Waste,  Fraud  and  Mismanagement 


In  the  latest  of  its  investigative  reports  to  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Wisconsin,  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  gener¬ 
ated  state  wide  attention,  anger  and  irxiignation  at 
the  disclosures  of  fraud,  waste  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  the  Milwaukee  County  welfare  system. 

A  team  of  Miss  Gene  Cunningham,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel’s  award  winning  investigative  reporter, 
and  Stuart  Wilk  of  the  Sentinel  staff  spent  three 
months  probing  the  welfare  situation. 

Wilk  walked  in  off  the  street  to  test  the  system, 
applied  for  welfare,  found  it  easy  to  get  on  welfare 
but  almost  impossible  to  get  off.  Even  after  Wilk’s 
case  was  identified  as  fictitious,  he  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  appeal  and  possibly  get  back  on  wel¬ 
fare  roles. 

As  a  result  of  the  stories  written  by  this  team  and 
other  Sentinel  reporters,  two  official  investigations 
were  launched  —  one  by  the  County  Board  and 
another  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg¬ 
islature. 

In  its  ten  years  under  Journal  Company  owner¬ 
ship,  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  consistently  has 
been  aggressive  in  its  role  of  watchdog  of  local 
government  conditions  arxj  its  investigative  probing 
of  wrong  doing  or  mismanagement. 

An  eight  month’s  investigation  of  commercial 
gambling  in  Milwaukee  by  the  Sentinel  resulted  in 
fines  and  jail  terms  for  seven  men.  A  series  on 
nursing  home  abuses  in  Wisconsin  attracted  state 
wide  action  and  resulted  in  new  rules  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  nursing  home  conditions  as  well  as  closer 
state  supervision. 

Last  year  a  series  of  reports  on  corxJitions  in  the 
Milwaukee  County  Mental  Health  Center  triggered 
an  investigation  by  a  task  force  of  the  Mental 
Health  Planning  Committee  which  substantially 
corroborated  the  Sentinel  reports. 

On  the  Sentinel’s  editorial  masthead  is  this  state¬ 
ment  by  Edmund  Burke:  “The  only  thing  necessary 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing.” 


Gene 

Cunningham 


The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  does  something  about 
evil. 

Ten  years  ago  when  The  Journal  Company  as¬ 
sumed  ownership  of  the  Sentinel,  Editor  Harvey 
Schwandner  declared  that  the  Sentinel  would  be 
Milwaukee’  ACTION  newspaper,  that  it  would  de¬ 
vote  a  large  part  of  its  resources  and  manpower  to 
the  advancement  of  the  public  interest. 

Steadily  the  Sentinel  is  making  prepress.  From  a 
base  of  some  150,000  circulation  in  1962  when 
The  Journal  Company  acquired  the  Sentinel,  the 
September  30,  1971  net  paid  circulation  average 
had  increased  almost  21,000  to  170,873.  In  one 
year,  by  September  30,  1972,  the  net  paid  average 
had  increased  another  7,354  to  a  total  of  178,227. 

Advertisers  have  responded,  too,  placing  a  rec¬ 
ord  19,400,000  lines  in  the  Sentinel  in  1972.  This 
was  17.4%  more  than  the  1971  total  —  and  — 
even  more  impressive  —  this  6-day  total  surpassed 
by  a  million  lines  the  7-day  record  achieved  under 
the  old  Sentinel  ownership. 

Yes,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  an  ACTION 
newspaper.  Readers  look  to  it  for  action.  Advertis¬ 
ers  can  look  to  it  for  aetbn,  too,  for  whether  it’s  a 
single  ad  or  a  full  campaign,  here  is  a  reader  audi¬ 
ence  attracted  in  steadily  growing  numbers  to  news 
columns  filled  with  a  spirit  of  energy,  top  notch  re¬ 
porting,  and  dedicated  concern  for  the  public  good. 


Stuart 

Wilk 
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Wiaroiisin's  Great  Morning;  Newspaper 
Pounded  in  183T 


AP  imveils  “Laserphoto” 

By  Mark  Mehler 


Publishers  attending  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  on 
April  23  p:ot  a  filmed  look  at  AP’s  new 
system  of  photo  transmission. 

Called  “Laserphoto,”  the  system  uses 
laser  beams  to  transmit  photos  by  wire, 
and  according  to  president  and  general 
manager  Wes  Gallagher,  will  greatly  in- 
prove  the  quality  of  photos  for  member 
newspapers  by  delivering  dry  glossy 
prints,  cut  and  stacked  at  the  editor’s 
desk. 

The  system  is  the  result  of  more  than 
two  years  of  research  by  Professor 
William  F.  Schreiber  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  AP’s  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Team.  It  is  scheduled  for  installa¬ 
tion  in  1974. 

Gallagher  cited  the  growth  in  offset 
printing  and  a  subsequent  demand  for 
better  photo  reproduction  as  reasons  for 
the  move.  Schreiber  examined  the  two 
current  methods  of  receiving  newsphotos; 
Photofax,  which  uses  an  electrolytic 
reproduction  method,  and  Automatic 
Wirephoto,  which  uses  a  stabilization 
method.  He  said  the  electrolytic  method 
gives  relatively  poor  definition  and  in¬ 
adequate  gray  scales.  The  stabilization 
method,  he  said,  gives  better  quality  pic¬ 
tures,  but  at  a  higher  cost.  Schreiber  also 
said  the  electrostatic  method — used  in 
office  copier  equipment — had  been  found 
in  his  research  to  have  poor  reliability. 

Laserphoto  uses  a  laser  beam  to  expose 
dry  silver  paper.  No  chemicals  are  used 
and  therefore,  there  is  less  room  for  in¬ 
consistency,  according  to  Schreiber.  The 
dry  silver  paper  is  processed  by  heat  ex¬ 
posure. 

After  the  paper  is  exposed  in  a  500-foot 
capacity  cas.sette  inside  the  Laserphoto 
receiver,  the  paper  is  developed  in  a 
heated  roller  processor,  and  is  then  auto¬ 
matically  cut  and  stacked.  The  laser  tube 


needs  to  be  changed  by  AP  technicians 
about  every  two  years. 

Another  advantage  de.scribed  by 
Schreiber  is  the  time  saving.  Rather  than 
having  to  wrap  prints  around  a  drum,  the 
photographer  will  be  able  to  drop  a  pic¬ 
ture  into  the  machine  and  then  leave  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  around  to  transmit  it. 

Finally,  Schreiber  discussed  the  reason 
for  switching  to  a  digital  transmission 
system.  Telephone  lines,  through  which 
all  photos  are  currently  delivered,  are 
crowded  with  traffic.  Noise  interference, 
distorts  transmission,  he  said  and  causes 
irregularities  in  photographs.  The  new 
system  employs  digital  lines  on  which 
streams  of  numbers,  not  levels  of  .sound, 
translate  the  black  and  white  tones  of  the 
picture. 

Photos  delivered  in  this  way  will  be 
received  four  times  faster  than  presently, 
or  two  minutes  instead  of  eight.  AP  mem¬ 
bers  will  receive  8x10  glossies,  as  they  do 
now. 

The  installation  of  the  system  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  three  phases.  Phase  I 
calls  for  the  replacement  of  all  photo  re¬ 
ceivers  and  transmitters  with  lasers  on  a 
one-by-one  basis,  as  new  machines  become 
available.  Phase  II  calls  for  changing  the 
speeds  of  the  paper  and  the  reflecting 
mirrors  in  the  system  to  afford  high  speed 
delivery.  (In  the  system,  a  red  laser  is 
directed  by  mirrors  through  a  scanning 
lens,  onto  an  oscillating  mirror,  and  then 
scans  across  the  paper.)  Phase  III  gradu¬ 
ally  introduces  computer  handling  of  pic¬ 
tures  on  regional  de.sks,  and  the  editing  of 
pictures  on  CRT  screens,  as  is  now  done 
with  news  text. 

In  addition,  a  small  “.step  wedge’’  will 
be  transmitted  before  each  picture, 
showing  the  range  of  tones,  from  white  to 
black,  that  the  receiver  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  at  that  minute.  This  will  serve, 
said  Schreiber,  as  a  built-in  quality  con- 
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LASERPHOTO  RECEIVER— Thi»  it  «n  ap¬ 
pearance  model  of  AP's  Laserphoto  Receiver 
which  will  replace  all  present  picture  transmit¬ 
ters  and  picture  receivers  in  its  wirephoto  sys¬ 
tem.  The  new  equipment  will  utilise  later  beams 
as  a  light  source  and  record  pictures  on  dry 
silver  photographic  paper. 

trol  device,  providing  instant  diagnosis  of 
trouble  in  the  line  or  the  receiver  itself. 

Raved  Gallagher;  “The  research  we 
have  done  has  paid  off  with  a  revolution¬ 
ary  device  that  delivers  pure  photographs, 
breaking  out  of  limitations  of  facismile 
methods.” 

The  Monday  morning  Business  Meeting 
also  included  the  fir.st  public  showing  of  a 
film  by  the  AP  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  the  role  of  the  news  media.  The  film 
titled  “The  First  f’reedom”  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  viewing  shortly  by  clubs,  schools, 
and  civic  groups,  at  no  cost. 

Following  the  film,  elections  were  held 
for  the  Nominating  and  Auditing  Commit¬ 
tees. 

Hear  Kissinger  speak 

The  Publishers  convened  at  the  annual 
AP  Luncheon  where  they  heard  guest  of 
honor  Henry  Ki.ssinger  speak  on  1973; 
“The  Year  of  Europe.”  Kissinger  outlined 
American  policy  in  that  area,  and 
reaffirmed  the  U.S.  commitment  to  sup¬ 
port  European  unity  and  maintain  our 
European  forces,  while  continuing  dial¬ 
ogues  with  the  East  aimed  at  relaxing 
tensions. 

Following  his  speech,  Kissinger  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  questions  from  the  au¬ 
dience,  submitted  earlier  in  the  day.  He 
expressed  disillusionment  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  violations  of  the  peace  agree¬ 
ment,  and  parried  questions  on  Watergate 
and  his  own  personal  plans. 

To  the  question  of  “Where  were  you  on 
the  night  of  the  bugging?”  he  replied,  “I 
have  air-tight  alibis  for  most  of  my  even¬ 
ings.” 


HOW  LASERPHOTO  WORKS — A  picture  signal  sent  from  a  distant  transmitter  passes 
through  the  laser  tube  and  a  laser  beam  is  reflected  from  an  oscillating  mirror.  The  beam 
is  recorded  on  dry  silver  photographic  paper.  The  paper  is  then  subjected  to  heat  and  is 
developed,  producing  a  glossy  photograph. 
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Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Expulsion  of  correspondents 
concerns  UPI’s  president 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Stating  that  members  of  the  press 
working  abroad  are  being  told  “in  effect — 
be  careful  or  get  out,”  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  president  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  urged  subscribers  attending  the 
annual  breakfast  meeting  Monday  during 
ANPA  week  in  New  York  City  “to  help 
us  sell  the  concept  of  unencumbered  flow 
of  information  and  ideas”  in  any  foreign 
contacts  and  travel. 

Beaton  and  UPI  senior  editor  Vernon 
Scott  and  sports  editor  Milton  Richman 
were  speakers  introduced  to  the  audience 
of  800  newspaper  executives  by  H.  L. 
Stevenson,  vicepresident  and  editor-in- 
chief,  at  the  early  morning  event  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Beaton’s  remarks  were  concerned  with 
four  UPI  correspondents  “arbitrarily 
forced”  from  their  posts  abroad  in  the 
past  18  months  and  he  added  that  word  is 
being  awaited  on  pressure  being  applied 
against  a  fifth  staffer.  Withdrawal  of  the 
visas  has  been  without  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation  or  any  explanation  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  Beaton  said.  Criticisms  have  not  been 
directed  at  individual  correspondents  by 
the  responsible  governments  and  they  are 
not  accused  of  any  wrongdoing. 

“In  each  instance,  the  action  apparently 
resulted  from  unfavorable  press  reports 
appearing  in  this  country,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  even  attributable  to  UPI,  or  re¬ 
sulted  from  just  plain  anger  at  the  U.S. 
government. 

“This  sort  of  thing  has  not  just  been 
limited  to  UPI.  Other  large  American 
news  organizations  have  been  similarly 
affected,”  Beaton  said  in  noting  that 
newsmen  are  highly  vulnerable  because  of 
their  visibility.  “There  have  been  several 
other  threatened  actions  against  us  and, 
of  course,  in  every  case  there  is  an  im¬ 
plied  threat  to  all  correspondents,  whether 
American  or  otherwise  . . .” 


allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of  assuming 
we  are  guiltless.  We  look  at  the  record 
very  carefully  and  I  for  one  am  extremely 
proud  of  that  record.” 

But,  the  UPI  president  added,  “we  are 
an  extension  of  your  newsrooms  and  be¬ 
lieve  you  should  be  fully  aware  of  this 
‘fear  of  God’  approach”  by  those  ti’ying  to 
control  news  flow. 

“Self-flagellation  seems  to  be  a  gi'owth 
industry  in  our  line  of  work  these 
days  as  well  and  I  do  feel  we  could  do 
with  a  little  less  of  it  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Certainly  we  can  all  agree  that 
we  have  the  greatest  press  (and  I  include 
the  news  agencies)  ever  achieved  by  any 
nation  or  peoples  and  we  should  say  so 
occasionally  above  the  din  of  all  the  criti¬ 
cism.  It  would  help.” 

Sports  explosion 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  the  sports 
department  of  a  wire  service  or  news¬ 
paper  was  believed  to  be  the  “toy  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  fun  and  games  department” 
and  many  who  thought  that  way  were 
newspaper  people  themselves,  Milton 
Richman,  sports  editor  of  UPI,  told  the 
breakfast  session. 

“I  can  personally  assure  you  this  no 
longer  is  so,”  Richman  declared.  “The  fact 
is,  the  first  place  in  a  newspaper  many 
readers  turn  to  is  the  sports  section.  The 
fact  is,  no  sensible  publisher  would  ever 
try  to  put  out  a  daily  newspaper  without 
a  sports  section.” 

Richman  said  that  the  greatest  change 
he  had  seen  in  three  decades  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  “is  the  incredible  growth  of 
sports  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad.” 

“Do  you  know  that  nearly  every  capital 
city  in  Europe  and  South  America  pub¬ 
lishes  its  own  daily  sports  paper?  Think 


“Over  here  we  get  a  little  worked  up 
about  such  highly  publicized  publications 
as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Woman’s 
Wear  Daily.  They’re  good  and  they’re 
widely  read,  but  in  Europe  nobody  goes 
home  from  work  without  reading  L’E- 
quipe,  considered  the  sports  “Bible”  of  the 
continent,  and  down  in  Mexico  the  graph¬ 
ically  illustrated  daily  sports  paper,  Este, 
goes  better  than  hotcakes  and  enchiladas 
put  together.” 

Richman  cited  several  sports  stories 
that  have  been  front  page  news  recently 
to  illustrate  his  point  that  sports  are  an 
integral  part  of  everyday  life  and  that 
important  sports  stories  are  no  longer 
confined  by  geographical  boundries  with 
sports  events  a  force  for  “international 
peace  and  understanding  when  all  other 
methods  fail.” 

“Remember  how,  when  nobody  else 
could,  our  U.S.  Table  Tennis  Team  melted 
that  great  wall  between  this  country  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China?  Or  how  so 
many  forgot  about  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
to  follow  the  epic  chess  struggle  between 
Fischer  and  Spassky?” 

“.  .  .  British  newspapers  were  sorely 
taxed  to  handle  all  the  calls  that  flooded 
their  switchboards  two  weeks  ago  when 
Peter  Osterhuis,  one  of  their  very  own, 
looked  for  a  while  as  if  he  might  go  on  to 
win  the  Masters  Golf  Championship.” 

Not  all  of  these  international  contests 
end  up  in  sweetness  and  light,  the  sports 
editor  added,  referring  to  the  11  Israeli 
Olympians  murdered  by  Arab  terrorists  in 
Munich.  “Some  sports  writers  moved 
within  range  of  the  Arabs’  submachine 
guns  to  cover  that  front  page  story  .  .  .” 

“There  are  bound  to  be  more  sports 
stories  on  the  front  page,”  Richman  fore¬ 
cast.  He  commented  on  tremendous  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  sports  coverage  in 
29  years  since  he  began  with  UPI  as  a 
copyboy.  “I  have  seen  the  laying  of  the 
keel,  the  christening  and  the  actual 
launching  of  the  UPI’s  national  sports 
wire,  and  now  that  it’s  completely  elec¬ 
tronic,  I  honestly  believe  it’s  probably  the 
most  remarkable  instrument  for  sports 
communication  I  know.”  Richman  said  the 
aim  of  UPI  sports  coverage  is  to  convey 
far  more  than  merely  who  won  the  ball- 
game  and  by  what  scoi-e  but  to  escort  the 


Expelled  correspondents 

The  UPI  correspondents  forced  from 
their  posts  were  Donald  Davis,  acting 
manager  in  Vietnam;  Martin  P.  House¬ 
man  in  Chile;  Raymond  Wilkinson  in 
Lebanon;  and  Leon  Daniel  in  Thailand. 
Sylvana  Foa,  UPI  manager  in  Phnon 
Penh,  Cambodia,  received  an  expulsion 
order  last  week,  but  was  later  told  she 
could  return. 

The  UPI  president  emphasized  that  the 
organization  was  able  to  make  “body  re¬ 
placements”  for  all  correspondents  who 
lost  visas.  “As  an  international  news 
gathering  organization,  we’ve  learned  to 
live  and  cope  with  pressure  from  many 
directions,  but  still  it’s  a  form  of  harrass- 
ment  that  does  not  bide  well  for  the 
American  concept  of  a  free  press  and  a 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  information.” 

When  these  governmental  actions  occur, 
Beaton  said,  UPI  writes  strong  letters 
and  cables  official  protests  and  sends  seni¬ 
or  executives  into  the  country  in  question 
in  an  effort  to  determine  why.  “We  never 
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of  that  for  a  moment.’ 


(Continued  on  page  58) 


PRESIDENT  RODERICK  W.  BEATON  addresses  the  UPI  breakfast  meeting  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Keeps  on 
Making  All  Other 
Newspaper 
Offset  Presses 
Obsolete. 


The  Proof  is  in  the  Performance 
.  Hoe  Lithomatic  is  built  from 
bed-plate  up  to  meet  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  demands  of  today  s-and 
tomorrow  s  — newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  permitting  offset  printing 
without  sacrificing  70,000  pph 
production.  Sound  design  exclu¬ 
sives  underscore  the  performance 
superiority  of  Lithomatic. 

From  an  operating  standpoint. 
Lithomatic  is  ideally  constructed 
The  entire  press  is  handled  from  a 
single,  centralized  point  through 
use  of  Hoe-Tronic  control  con¬ 
soles— th.e  most  sophisticated, 
computer-adaptable  system  of 
press  controls  ever  created. 

The  Hoe  Lithomatic  can  be 
depended  on  day  in  and  day  out 
to  deliver  consistant.  on-time 
output  and  should  be  in  your 
pressroom.  For  a  convincing  dem¬ 
onstration.  see  your  Wood-Hoe 
representative. 


Features: 

•  the  only  offset  press  using  the 
revolutionary  Colormatic"  ink 
pump,  which  moves  precise 
amounts  of  ink  at  ultimate 
press  speeds. 

•  the  only  offset  press  with  a  pre¬ 
cisely  controlled  water  motion 

•  the  first  offset  press  with  an 
inking  system  that  eliminates 
both  fountain  and  ductor  rollers 

•  the  only  offset  press  with  an 
oscillating  ink  distribution  sysr 
tern  that  is  infinitely  variable  and 
can  be  changed  while  the  press 
is  running. 

•  the  only  offset  press  designed 
to  incorporate  Hoe  s  special 
color  cylinder  arrangement  — an 
economical  way  to  achieve  high- 
quality  spot  color  or  to  produce 
high-fidelity  multi-color  work 


HOE 


DIVISION  0»  A. HID  IN 
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Paper’s  integrity  protected 
by  conflict  of  interest  rules 


A  policy  memorandum  involving  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  at  the  management  level 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Courier -Journal 
and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Adoption  of  the  policy  is  part  of  a 
continuing  effort  by  the  two  newspapers 
to  adhere  to  the  highest  possible  stan¬ 
dards  of  professional  ethics  and  integri¬ 
ty — an  objective  considered  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  ownership  to  be  critical  in 
times  when  many  believe  public  confidence 
in  the  press  is  being  eroded. 

Last  May,  the  Louisville  papers 
adopted  a  policy  restricting  outside  work 
involvements  for  members  of  the  news, 
editorial  and  photography  staffs.  The  news 
departments  have  recognized  a  policy  for 
several  years  prohibiting  acceptance  of 
“freebies.” 

On  January  1,  1973,  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  adopted  yet  another  policy  requiring 
payment  to  publishing  houses  for  all 
books  reviewed  in  the  newspapers.  Books 
received  but  not  reviewed  are  donated  to 
the  Kentucky  bookmobile  program  and 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

The  management  personnel  conflict  of 
interest  policy  outlines  conflicts  and  pro¬ 
hibits: 

1)  Ownership  in  any  enterprise  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  newspapers’  circulation  area 
as  a  communication  or  media  business 
involving  the  acquisition,  preparation  or 
distribution  of  news,  entertainment,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  other  information  systems. 
This  restriction  is  extended  to  spouses  of 
any  covered  executive. 

2)  Ownership  in  any  enterprise  that 
does  business  primarily  in  our  circulation 
area  and  which  buys  display  advertising 
in  these  newspapers. 

3)  Ownership  in  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  public  relations  consulting  firm  or  oth¬ 
er  enterprise  in  the  circulation  area 
which  finances,  counsels,  rents  to  or  oth¬ 
erwise  serves  advertisers  in  these  news¬ 
papers  on  a  remunerative  basis. 

4)  Ownership  in  any  profit-making  en¬ 
terprise  in  circulation  area  which  de¬ 
pends  substantially  on  public  funding — 
whether  local,  state  or  f^eral — or  contin¬ 
ued  approval  from  elected  officials  or 
public  agencies. 

5)  Ownership  in  any  enterprise  which 
sells  supplies  or  services  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Lousiville  Times  Co.  or 
which  attempts  to  sell  such  supplies. 

6)  Employment  on  any  basis  or  service 
as  a  director  with  any  of  the  enterprises 
described  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 

Excluded  from  restrictions  are  person¬ 
al  investments  in  securities  that  are 
listed  and  traded  publicly,  if  such  invest¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  five  percent  of  the 
outstanding  class  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  company  and  if  the  revenue  of  the 
company  is  not  derived  primarily  in  this 
circulation  area. 

Public  or  private  ownership  in  any  en¬ 
terprise  not  subject  to  the  restrictions 
stated  is  permitted  without  company 
agreement  or  notification. 

The  policy  statement  also  prohibits  ex¬ 


ecutives  from  seeking  public  office  or 
working  for  any  political  party  or  candi¬ 
date,  whether  paid  or  unpaid;  no  permis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  publicity  materials  for 
any  organization  which  receives  or  hopes 
to  receive  attention  in  the  news  columns. 

The  memorandum  was  signed  by  Cyrus 
MacKinnon,  executive  vicepresident. 

As  for  “freebies,”  Robert  P.  Clark,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  newspapers,  in  a 
column  “Letters  from  the  editors,”  a 
monthly  feature  published  in  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  dealt  not  only  with  that  subject, 
but  “moonlighting”  as  well.  Clark  wrote: 

“The  last  thing  we  want  to  have  any¬ 
one  think  about  our  newspapers  is  that 
we  can  be  ‘brought’ — that  our  news  or 
editorial  columns,  or  any  member  of  our 
news  or  editorial  staffs,  are  ‘for  sale’  in 
any  way  whatsoever.” 

“If  gifts  are  sent  us,  we  either  send 
them  back  or  give  them  to  a  charity.  Most 
news  sources  know  of  our  policy  by  now, 
and  in  recent  years  the  flow  of  such  en¬ 
ticements  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.” 

No  freebies,  Clark  explained  includes 
no  free  tickets  for  plays  or  movies,  sports 
events  (except  working  press  sections), 
or  travel. 

Recently,  Clark  said,  the  papers  have 
taken  another  major  step  in  pursuit  of 
strict  independence  and  impartiality: 
Members  of  the  news,  editorial  and  photo¬ 
graphic  staffs  are  prohibited  from  doing 
professional  work  (writing  or  photogra¬ 
phy  for  pay  for  any  company  or  organi¬ 
zation,  profit  or  non-profit,  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  (Kentucky  and  Southern  Indi¬ 
ana).  The  policy  also  rules  out  appear¬ 
ances  on  radio  or  tv  for  pay,  and  work 
for  a  politician  or  political  organization, 
either  paid  or  voluntary. 

St.  Louis  P-D 
completes  total 
offset  conversion 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  is  switch¬ 
ing  to  100%  offset  this  month  and  con¬ 
ducting  a  gradual  switch  to  100%  cold 
type  to  be  completed  early  next  year. 

The  Post  Dispatch  has  installed  48 
units  of  the  Goss  Metro  offset  press  in  its 
downtown  and  Northwest  suburban 
plants.  Display  advertising  and  some  ad¬ 
vance  news  composition  is  now  being  done 
on  a  TxT,  with  total  cold  type  conversion 
to  come  after  installation  of  two  Metro- 
sets  ordered  from  Goss. 

Ernest  L.  Caplinger,  production  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dispatch,  said  “The  Post 
Dispatch  is  the  largest  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  to  convert 
from  letterpress  printing  to  offset  and 
from  a  combination  of  hot  metal  and  cold 
type  to  cold  type  alone.” 

The  Post  Dispatch  circulation  is  320,000 
daily  and  550,000  Sunday.  The  Post 


Dispatch  plant  also  prints  the  morning 
and  Sunday  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in 
its  printing  plants. 

Caplinger  said  two  8-unit  Goss  Metros 
have  been  installed  in  the  Post  Dispatch 
downtown  plant  and  four  8-unit  presses  in 
the  Northwest  plant.  All  composing,  news 
and  advertising  is  conducted  in  the 
downtown  plant. 

The  Post-Dispatch  transmits  25-30  com¬ 
pleted  pages  by  Muirhead  facsimile  from 
the  downtown  plant  to  the  suburbs.  All 
advance  pages  are  shuttled  out  leaving 
only  the  late  closing  pages  to  be  sent 
through  facsimile.  Plates  are  made  in 
both  plants,  but  the  suburban  plant  is 
strictly  a  production  plant. 

Caplinger  said  the  Post  Dispatch  has 
not  chosen  a  software  system  yet,  but  is 
taking  bids  from  various  companies.  Se¬ 
lection  is  expected  by  the  first  of  June,  he 
added. 


reader  into  the  arena,  take  him  down  into 
the  dressing  rooms,  and  to  “humanize” 
performers  so  that  the  reader  can  identify 
with  them. 

Vernon  Scott,  UPI  senior  editor  who  is 
a  third-generation  Californian,  and  writes 
regularly  from  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
on  life-styles,  leisure  and  entertainment, 
termed  “life-style”  an  elusive  term. 

“I  should  think  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  is 
the  best  example  of  what  a  man’s  life¬ 
style  can  do  for  him.  He  was  a  dull  bu¬ 
reaucrat  until  he  began  swinging  with 
beautiful  girls  and  changed  his  image. 
While  he  is  no  Hugh  Hefner,  neither  is 
Kissinger  another  Harry  Hopkins.  The 
difference  is  life-style.” 

General  circulation  magazines  were 
once  the  best  way  to  herald  fresh  life¬ 
styles,  but  daily  newspapers  have  taken 
up  the  slack  left  with  the  death  of  Life, 
Look,  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  others, 
Scott  said. 

“Feature  stories  in  almost  every  edition 
keep  readers  abreast  of  sky-diving 
weirdos,  backgammon,  nude  encounter 
groups,  home  rocketry,  wife-swapping  .  .  . 
Any  evolution  in  leisure  development  be¬ 
comes  news  in  itself.” 

The  drug  culture  became  a  newsworthy 
life-style  in  the  1960s  and  still  persists, 
Scott  added.  “Communes,  Jesus  Freaks 
and  the  growing  belief  in  the  occult  are 
all  part  of  life-styles.”  Scott  recalled  that 
one  of  the  most  widely  played  stories  last 
year  was  Howard  Hughes’  telephone 
press  conference  after  his  20  years  of 
silence.  “His  wealth  and  life-style — for 
whatever  reason — are  of  vital  interest  in 
this  country.” 

Scott  gave  the  publishers  and  editors  a 
brief  tour  of  life-styles  around  his  Holly¬ 
wood  Hills  neighborhood  where  he  lives 
less  than  five  minutes  from  the  homes  of 
celebrities  with  “eccentric”  life-styles — 
Frank  Sinatra,  Jane  Fonda  and  Marlon 
Brando.  Scott  said  in  the  past  month  he’s 
had  occasion  to  stop  by  all  three  houses, 
but  “Sinatra,  Brando  and  Fonda  have  not 
stopped  by  my  place  in  the  seven  years 
I’ve  lived  there.  It  doesn’t  fit  in  with  their 
life-styles.” 


UPI  breakfast 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
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A  Small  Wonder 
Brings  Big  Business 


They  call  it  PDP-8,  and  it’s  the  world’s  first  mass-produced  minicomputer!  Introduced  in  1965,  this  mighty  midget  is  performing 
hundreds  of  services  now  all  over  the  world— controlling  food  processing,  regulating  traffic  flow,  operating  cash  registers  on  a  store¬ 
wide  basis,  sorting  airline  luggage,  setting  and  editing  type— and  many  more  operations.  So  many,  in  fact,  that  in  six  years  the 
product  line  has  helped  move  its  Massachusetts-based  maker.  Digital  Equipment  Company,  into  second  place  among  all  computer 
manufacturers.  DEC,  together  with  other  Massachusetts  manufacturers,  now  produces  75%  of  the  world’s  minicomputers,  so  it’s  no 
wonder  that  late  in  1971,  Massachusetts  was  declared  “The  Minicomputer  State.’’ 

The  mini  puts  money  in  many  a  pocket  in  newspaper-reading  New  England.  It  not  only  pays  high  wages  to  4,500  now  employed 
at  dec’s  three  Massachusetts  plants,  but  in  the  past  three  years  has  poured  over  $20-million  into  plant  expansions  that  will  even¬ 
tually  give  work  to  3,500  more  people  in  New  England— the  region  with  the  highest  per-household  retail  sales  in  the  United  States, 
and  per-household  newspaper  readership  far  above  the  national  average. 

When  you  advertise  your  products  in  New  England  daily  newspapers,  you’re  more  than  likely  to  need  a  minicomputer  to  keep  track 
of  your  growing  sales! 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  Boston  Globe  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Portland  Express  (E)  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Tauton  Gazette  (E) 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E)  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)  Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


VERMONT 


Study  shows  what  people 
are  reading  in  newspaper 


The  long-awaited  findings  of  a  national 
survey  of  the  content  and  readership  of 
news  and  editorial  portions  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  disclosed  Thursday  (April 
26)  at  a  panel  discussion  by  members  of 
the  ANPA  News  Research  Center  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee. 

The  results,  which  among  other  things 
document  that  upper  socio-economic 
groups  are  the  heaviest  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  and  77%  of  adults  read  a  daily  paper 
on  the  average  weekday,  are  based  on 
data  collected  in  1971.  ANPA  waited  until 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  ap¬ 
proved  the  study  before  making  public  the 
results.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  had 
previously  disclosed  data  relating  to  reach 
and  frequency  that  was  taken  from  the 
same  survey  conducted  for  both  organiza¬ 
tions  by  Audits  &  Surveys  Inc. 

The  major  findings  reported,  were  as 
follows : 

•  Only  among  people  ag:e  65  and  older 


is  reading  completed  immediately  by  60% 
of  the  audience.  Small  papers,  24  or  fewer 
pages  are  the  most  likely  (49%)  to  be 
read  in  toto  right  away. 

•  92%  of  the  adults  report  turning 
through  the  whole  paper.  The  majority  of 
readers  (53%)  start  their  reading  with  the 
front  page  and  go  on  through  the  paper. 
37%  turn  first  to  specific  items. 

•  The  average  adult  looks  more  than 
once  at  each  daily  paper  he  reads  with  the 
median  number  of  times  being  2.3.  51%  of 
the  18-24  age  group  are  the  most  likely  to 
read  the  paper  only  once. 

•  On  the  average,  readers  spend  34 
minutes  per  weekday  with  each  paper 
they  read. 

•  People  who  watched  tv  news  “yester¬ 
day”  spent  35  minutes  (median  time) 
with  the  newspaper  as  compared  to  people 
who  did  not  watch  tv  (32  minutes 
median). 

•  Three  types  of  pages  make  up  about 


66%  of  the  average  newspaper  on  the  av¬ 
erage  day:  general  news,  44%;  sports, 
11%  and  women’s  pages,  7%. 

•  84%  of  the  pages  (other  than  clas¬ 
sified)  are  opened  by  the  average  reader. 
Papers  with  fewer  than  24  pages  have  an 
average  page  opening  score  of  91%.  The 
average  page  in  papers  having  70  or  more 
pages  stands  an  8  out  of  10  chance  of 
being  opened. 

•  About  two-thirds  of  the  average 
newspaper’s  items  are  general  interest  ar¬ 
ticles.  Of  the  35  specific  categories,  only 
sports  accounts  for  more  than  10%  of  all 
items. 

•  The  average  newspaper  item  is  read 
by  about  one-fourth  of  the  issue’s  readers, 
but  some  items  attract  a  wider  audience 
than  others.  The  best  read  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  among  all  readers  are:  acci¬ 
dents  (39%) ;  letters  to  the  editor  (36%) ; 
crimes  (33%);  general,  non-local  human 
interest  (33%);  advice  columns  (32%); 
and  obituaries  (32%). 

•  Comics  strips  are  read  more  often  by 
the  18-24  age  group  than  is  any  other 
kind  of  content.  Obituaries  are  among  the 
five  most  popular  kinds  of  content  for  only 
people  who  are  50  or  older. 

•  Overall,  the  proportion  of  news  and 
editorial  items  read  by  black  readers  is 
within  two  percentage  points  of  the 
white  readers. 

•  At  one  time  or  another,  almost  all 
adults  (93%)  have  taken  some  kind  of 
action  involving  the  daily  paper — clipping 
articles,  writing  letters,  placing  ads,  dis¬ 
cussing  news  articles,  etc. 

•  Generally,  the  further  the  matter  is 
from  home,  the  more  agreement  there  is 
with  newspaper’s  editorial  views;  65%  sup¬ 
port  the  newspapers’  position  on  local 
politics,  62%  on  national  issues,  and  this 
crests  to  67  %  on  world  events. 

The  study  also  delved  into  viewing  of 
television  news  and  found  that  48%  of  all 
the  respondents  said  they  watched  a  news 
program  the  day  before.  Like  newspapers, 
the  researchers  discovered  that  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  is  associated  with  a  higher  inci¬ 
dence  of  tv  news  viewing.  Tv  news 
viewing  showed  no  clear-cut  pattern  in 
relation  to  income. 

Those  reported  reading  two  or  more 
newspaper  showed  higher  incidence  of  tv 
news  viewing  than  did  those  who  read 
only  one  paper,  it  was  reported. 

In  spite  of  the  overall  similarities  be¬ 
tween  patterns  of  newspaper  reader  and 
tv  news  viewing,  ANPA  disclosed  two  no¬ 
table  diflFerences.  People  with  family  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $5,000  are  the  least 
likely  of  all  income  groups  to  report  read¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  yesterday,  but  the 
percentage  of  this  group  viewing  of  tv 
news  is  identical  to  the  percentage  for  the 
entire  sample.  A  second  difference  is  that 
yesterday  readership  of  newspapers  re¬ 
mains  fairly  constant  after  age  50,  at  a 
level  10%  above  the  average  for  all  age 
groups,  while  tv  news  viewing  is  much 
higher  among  those  65  or  older  than  it  is 
for  any  other  age  group. 

The  research  data  indicates  that  on  the 
whole  the  content  and  readership  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspaper  is  virtually 
identical.  In  the  evening  papers,  25%  of  all 
items  are  read  as  compared  with  24%  of 
the  items  in  morning  papers. 
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That’s  right.  Sit  down 
*  for  a  few  minutes  and 
go  over  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  your 
Living  Textbook 
Program.  You’ll 
probably  admit  the 
major  drawback  of 
your  present  program 
is  the  lack  of  lead  time 
it  allows  teachers  to 
prepare  for  class. 

mWm  Let’s  face  facts.  It’s  not  easy  for  a 

teacher  to  walk  into  class,  pick  up  a 
W newspaper  and  try  to  teach  a  lesson 
'Mm.  intelligently  when  she  hasn’t  even 
M Mj^  had  time  to  organize  background 

j  material. 

National  Newscheck  can  put  an  end  to 
that  problem.  In  fact,  National 
Newscheck  can  put  an  end  to  a  lot  of 
the  problems  your  Living  textbook 
Program  may  be  facing. 

How? 

By  keeping  one  step  ahead  of  the  news.  We 
admit  it’s  an  innovative  idea,  but  it’s  an  idea  tha’ 


National  Newscheck 

Published  weekly  by  Congressional  Quarterly,  Inc. 
1735  K  Street  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 


‘Freebie’  discussion  is 
embarrassing  to  publishers 


“We’re  little  embarrassed”  was  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  one  publisher  to  the  discussion 
on  “freebies,”  part  of  the  Wednesday 
morning  session  for  newspaper  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  20.000-75,000. 

George  N.  Gill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  Paul  A. 
Poorman,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  visibly  stirred  members  of  the  au¬ 
dience  by  pointing  out  serious  problems  in 
newspaper  ethics. 

Gill  said  newspapers  are  in  a  healthier 
economic  state  than  is  often  assumed  and 
publishers  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  the 
little  things  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary 
confidence  of  the  reader.  Said  Gill:  “It  is 
not  always  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
hurts  us,  but  the  appearance  of  conflict  of 
interest  which  seriously  detracts  from  the 
public  confidence  in  the  press.” 

Poorman  noted  that  further  “manage¬ 
ment  is  obviously  conscious  of  cost,  and 
rightly  so.”  “However,  unless  there  is  a 
clarification  of  policies,  a  coming  together 
.  .  .  the  credibility  of  newspapers  suffers. 
We  have  to  come  to  terms  between  our 
role  of  profit-making  organization  and 
public  seiwice,”  he  stated. 

During  the  question  and  answer  session 
following  the  talks,  one  publisher  drew  an 
analogy  between  the  commercialism  of  the 
ANPA  convention  with  all  its  free  meals, 
expensive  prizes,  and  trips,  and  the 
kinds  of  examples  cited  by  the  editors. 
“What  AMPE  and  ASNE  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  that  kind  of  commercial¬ 
ism,”  said  Gill.  “Our  convention  this  year 
will  be  at  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Flori¬ 
da,  but  we  will  accept  absolutely  nothing 
from  the  Disney  Corporation.” 

Other  topics  discussed  at  the  morning 
session  included  the  issue  of  rising  postal 
rates  vs.  free  flow  of  information  and  the 
need  for  research  by  newspapers. 

Postal  rates  discussed 

Panelists  Cyrus  Favor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
Franklin  Schurz  Jr.  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Ralph  Roth  of  Ridder 
Publications,  examined  the  crisis  in  postal 
rates  and  service.  They  all  bemoaned  the 
deterioration  of  service  in  the  past  few 
years  and  concurred  on  the  necessity  of 
w’orking  together  for  reform.  Roth,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Postal  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  activities  of  that  body.  He 
said  members  of  the  committee  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  both  House  and  Senate 
hearings  on  legislation  to  reform  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  expressed  hope  (and  optimism) 
that  such  legislation  would  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  “There  is  a  relization  in  both  houses 
now  that  change  is  necessary.  The  Postal 
Rate  Commission  (an  automonous  body) 
admitted  that  service  has  declined.  Con¬ 
gress  realizes  that  this  decline  affects 
them  because  they  hear  about  it  from 
their  constituents.  They  are  ready  to  do 
something  about  it.” 

He  cited  two  bills,  one  in  the  House,  one 
in  the  Senate,  designed  to  amerlioi’ate 
conditions.  The  Udall  Bill  (House  No. 


4128)  is  co-sponsored  by  39  legislators 
and  pioposes  the  5-year  increase  in  rates 
be  lenorthened  to  10  years.  It  also  provides 
rate  increases  every  two  years  instead  of 
one,  as  well  ps  allocating  %  of  the  total 
cost  for  second-class  mail. 

The  Goldwater-Kennedy  Bill  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  similar  to  the  House  bill,  but  not  as 
comprehensive. 

Adding  Sunday  editions 

More  small  dailies  are  adding  Sunday 
editions  and  buying  the  latest  electronic 
equipment,  an  ANPA  discussion  session 
learned.  The  session  was  for  under  20,000 
circulation  daily  newspapers  and  dealt 
with  electronics  for  small  newspapers, 
Sunday  editions  and  reader  opinion  sur¬ 
veys. 

Sal  DeVivo,  publisher  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian  said  his  paper  added 
a  Sunday  edition  and  dropped  the  always 
small  Saturday  edition.  Since  then  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  weekened  paper  has  risen 
above  the  daily  average  of  13,600  to  17,- 
800.  “Local  ad  linage  has  doubled,” 
DeVivo  said.  “We  were  surprised  so  many 
Saratoga  Springs  stores  would  be  attract¬ 
ed  to  Sunday.” 

DeVivo  discussed  the  reasons  for  start¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  edition  and  some  of  the 
pitfalls.  Morton  Frank  publisher  of  Fami¬ 
ly  Weekly  and  William  G.  Sheldon, 
vicechairman  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.) 
Advance  also  discussed  Sunday  editions 
for  small  newspapers. 

DeVivo  said  the  Saratogian  had  five 
reasons  for  dropping  its  Saturday  edition 
and  switching  to  Sunday.  “We  weren’t 
making  any  money  on  our  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion,”  DeVivo  said.  He  noted  the  Saturday 


edition  was  the  smallest  of  the  week. 

Another  factor  was  that  while  there  are 
seven  other  dailies  operating  in  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  area,  only  one  had  a  Sunday 
edition.  It  was  an  Albany  daily  and 
DeVivo  said  “it  was  not  considered  a  local 
newspaper.”  So  the  Saratogian  would 
have  the  only  local  Sunday  edition. 

The  Saratogian  was  also  considered 
raising  its  price.  “With  the  Sunday  paper 
they  would  be  getting  more  for  their  mon¬ 
ey,”  DeVito  noted.  This  would  be  a  major 
need  in  putting  over  the  price  increase, 
because  the  Saratogian  is  the  smallest 
daily  in  a  highly  competitive  area,  he 
added. 

“We  were  certain  we  would  obtain  a 
much  larger  circulation”  with  the  Sunday 
edition  as  compared  to  the  Saturday  paper, 
DeVivo  said.  With  the  added  circulation 
the  Saratogian  would  be  “able  to  offer 
advertisers  an  attractive  package  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  and  its  fringe  areas.” 

The  Saratogian  edition,  called  simply 
Sunday,  emphasized  local  late-breaking 
news.  The  paper  holds  back  its  final  Sat¬ 
urday  night  deadline  to  get  the  latest 
sports  scores,  including  West  Coast  games. 

DeVivo  said  Sunday  had  a  “slow  growth 
initially”  but  is  now  getting  100-150  new 
subscribers  a  week. 

Forced  combination 

Sheldon  agreed  that  selling  forced  com¬ 
bination  daily  and  Sunday  was  an  advant¬ 
age.  “Our  biggest  mistake  was  in  not  com¬ 
bining”  sales  to  Advance  subscribers.  The 
Advance  is  now  on  a  forced  combination 
basis. 

The  Advance  has  had  a  Sunday  edition 
since  1967.  Sheldon  said  the  paper  did  “no 
research  and  little  talking  with  adver¬ 
tisers”  before  launching  the  venture.  Af¬ 
ter  some  initial  problems  with  drivers  who 
didn’t  want  to  deliver  on  Sundays  the 
Sunday  edition  has  succeeded. 

The  Advance  added  a  Saturday  shift  to 
do  production  but  since  its  plant  prints  a 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


KISSINGER  WITH  AP  OFFICIALS — Pr*tid«ntial  adviser  Henry  Kiuingar  ehah  with  Was 
Galla9har,  left,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Paul  Miller, 
right,  ot  the  Rochester  |N.Y.)  Times-Union,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  AP,  before  Kis¬ 
singer  addressed  the  Annual  AP  Luncheon  in  New  York.  In  his  speech,  Kissinger  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  seeks  to  build  a  new  Atlantic  Charter  with  America's  European  allies  this  year. 
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Here’s  Harris,  changing  peopie’s  minds. 


Usually  a  publisher  comes  to  trade  his  older  letterpress  for  one  of 
our  modern  Harris  web  offsets. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  15  publishers  did  the  unusual.  They 
traded  in  web  offset  presses.  All  of  them  about  five  years  old.  Every 
one  in  good  running  condition. 

Because  they  found  Harris  best  solved  their  need  for  increased 
paging  capacity,  or  higher  speeds,  or  precise  color  register. 

And  because  Harris  offers  easier  roll  changing.  Horizontal  web. 
Variable  color  positioning.  Accessibility.  And  dependable  service. 

When  the  time  comes  for  you,  see  the  trendsetters  from  Harris. 

For  more  details,  write  H arris- Intertype  Corporation,  Cottrell 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 
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eludes  149.184  Lines. 


Grand  Total  .  4,804.243  4.445A0S 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e:  This 
Year  1.432,991  includes  40,547  Lines; 
Last  Year  1,252.377  includes  52,913  Lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,547,497  1,427,013 


547,577  401,309 

480,123  459,885 

271,877  408,974 

3.049.074  3.097,179 


LONG  REACH.  CALIF. 


mes-Union-m  .  1,377.970  1.124,411  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

imes  Union-S  . 700.151  811.993  News-e  .  1,724,728  1.599  481 

-  -  OK-erver-m  .  2,174,981  1,984.288  _.  ,  .  »  i  soi  sa« 

Grand  Total  .  3,449,299  3,239,850  •Observer-S  .  828,904  909,484  .  '459  340  '7I9'445 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,185,451  2,812,425 

Journal-e  .  3,451,404  3,287,727 


Journal-e  - 

Journal  A 
Constitution-S 


....  1,402,410  1,419,394 


Grand  Total  .  4,728,413—4,493,453 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Observer-m 
This  Year  2.174  981  Includes  12.012  Lines; 
Last  Year  1.984,288  includes  12,840  Lines. 


Grand  Total  .  2.052.708  1.892,243 

NOTE:  News-m  and  TImes-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Times-e 
is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  8,439.447  7.719.744 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e 

This  Year  3,451,404  includes  134  444 
Lines;  Last  Year  3,287.727  includes  142,- 
082  Lines. 

RALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  ...  704,149  492.200 

News  American-e  .  1,229,010  1,144,015 

Sun-m  .  1,419  471  1,237  9«2 

Sun-e  .  1,859,141  1,715,748 

Sun-S  .  1,493,898  1,591,041 

Grand  Total  . .  4.705,889  4,400.944 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — News  Amer¬ 
ican-S  This  Year  704,149  includes  54,312 
Lines;  Last  Year  492,200  includes  34,152 
Lines. 

News  AmerIcan-e  This  Year  1,229  010 
Includes  9.400  Lines;  Last  Year  1,144,- 
015  Includes  28,800  Lines. 

RATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  note)  .  2,295,4%  1,817,782 
•Advocate-S  .  442,540  724,385 

Grand  Total  .  2  958  035  2  542,147 

NOTE;  Advocate-m  _  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

RERGEN  COUNTY.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,228.343  1,984  442 

tRecord-S  . .  821,743  831,103 

G'and  Total  .  3,050,104  2.815.745 

NOTE;  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertisinq — Record-e 

This  Year  2.228  343  Includes  154  021 
Lines:  Last  Year  l,9M,442  Includes  215,- 
804  Lines. 

Record-S  This  Year  821,743  includes  142,- 
000  Lines. 

RINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,488,938  1,244,129 

•Press-S  .  409.245  474,345 

Grand  Total  .  1,898,203  1,740,494 

RIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,238  944  1.039  493 

News-e  .  2.157  940  I.TSI.MI 

News-S  .  908.343  920,505 

Grand  Total  .  4  305,249  3,714  344 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  News-e  This 
Year  2.157,940  includes  34,531  L'nes; 
Last  Year  1,754,244  Includes  44.123  Lines. 

ROSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ...  1,112.413  . 

Herald  Advertiser-S  . .  839.584  . 

Record  Americari-d  .  590  107 

Advertiser-S  .  524,274 

Globe-e  .  1,524,125  1,247,422 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Fnqiiirer-m  .  2  703  70 

Enquirer-S  .  1,488,93 


OHIO  FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

2  703  707  2,394,753  News-e  .  4,094,424  3,099,202 

1,488,939  1,474  318  ‘News-S  .  1,422,512  1,555,245 

2,180,298  2,147,534  News-sat  .  997.045  945.437 


Press  Telegram-e  .  2,418,497  2,121,348 

(see  note) 

•Independent  Press  ...  481,413  809,985 

Telegram-S 

Grand  Total  .  3,299,910  2,931,333 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Press-Tele- 

gram-e:  This  Year  2,418,497  includes  347,- 
042  Lines;  Last  Year  2,121,348  includes 
244,993  Lines. 


Post  A  Times  Star-e  .  2,180.298  2,147,534  News-sat  .  '997,045 

Grand  Total  .  4,371,944  4,138,407  Grand  Total  . 4,513,983 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Oealer-m  . .  2,750  122  2  382  783 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1.470  489  1.407  943 

Press-e  .  2.272,114  2,241,404 


Grand  Total  .  4,513,983  5.599,884 

NOTE:  News-e  Published  5  Days  a  Week 
Only. 


.  997,045  945.437  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

- - Newsday-e  .  2,487,018 

.  4,513,983  5,599,884  Newsday-S  .  454.901 


Grand  Total  .  3,143,919 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e:  This  NO'TE;  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e: 
Year  4.094.424  includes  91.818  Lines;  This  Year  2.487,018  includes  457,244  Lines. 

Last  Year  3.039,202  includes  59,225  Lines.  Newsday-S:  This  Year  454,901  includes 


Grand  Total  .  4,492,927  4  252.150  .  FORT  Wi 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertisinq — Plain  Dealer-  Journal  Gazette-m 
m  This  Yea-  2  750  122  includes  140  015  •Journal  Gazette-S 
Lines:  Last  Year  2,382.783  includes  105,-  News  Sentinel-e  . 
311  Lines.  j  t  »  i 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  Year  1,470  489  in-  Grand  Total  ... 
eludes  54  405  Lines;  Last  Year  1,407,943  ____ 

incl  jdes  95,484  L'nes.  .  _  .  «>RT  WO 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND.  Coir 

iazette-m  ...  1,520,527  1,317,479 
Gazette-S  ..  597,592  740,885 

itinel-e  .  1,128,497  1,480,004 


Newsday-S:  This  Year  454,901  includes 
43,750  Lines.  . 

Comparable  1972  Figures  Not  Available. 


Incl  jdes  95  484  L'ncs  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Press-e  This'Vear  22^,11*  includes  317,-  Star  Telegram-m  .  1,914,118  1.758,483 

31c  I  In—  Last  Year  2,241,404  includes  Star  Telegram-e  .  2,558,904  2,314,308 

311,299  Lines.  •Star  Telegram-S  .  1,047,439  1,234,494 

COLUMRUS  OHIO  .  5,542,443  5.309.487 

Dispatch-e  . !  2,848.984  2,454,593 

DIspatch-S  .  1,447.358  1,792  844  ,  FRESNO.  CAUF.  ,  _ 

Citizen  Journal-m  ...  1,118,938  1,007,504  Bee-e  .  1,814,708  1,439,524 

_  _  ‘Bee-S  .  444,480  742,588 


I  c^  ae?  I  LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 

Times-m  .  5,421,134  4,904,939 

anajiziz  z  tzr  5zs  Times-S  .  3,384,240  3,487,182 

4,044,414  3,738,548  Examiner-e  ...  794,849  855,840 

TEvec  Herald  Examlner-S  ...  282,982  384,949 


COLUMRUS.  OHIO 


2,848.984  2.454.593 
1.447.358  1,792.844 
1,118.938  1,007,504 

5.415,280  5,254,941 


Grand  Total  . Ip,087.205  9,834^30 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m:  This 
Year  5,421,134  includes  1,127,009  Lines; 
Last  Year  4,904,939  includes  884.472  Lines. 
Times-S:  This  Year  3,334,240  includes  I.- 
243.724  Lines;  Ust  Year  3,487,182  In¬ 
cludes  1,352,471  Lines. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  3.428  440  3.107,591 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

z  asi  ZAA  z  aoo  1 12  Sun-e  .  1,018,494 

2,441,388  2.«Z,II2  5  .  4,7  533 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 


News-S  .  I  210  072  I  lya’tyg  Courant-m  .  2,255,814  1,454,117 

Times  He‘ald-e  !  3.349997  2  943  810  •Courant-S  .  1,104,429  1.249.241 


•Times  Herald-S 


1,345,485  1,533,244  I'"***’*, 

_  _  tTimes-S 


1,529,057  1,489,211 
394,843  512,442 


Grand  Total  .  9  393.994  9,029  253 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  News-m  Th's 
Year  3  428.440  includes  80  448  L'nes; 
Lest  Year  3,107.521  includes  105,400 
Lines. 

News-S  This  Year  1.250  072  Includes  53- 
985  Lines;  Last  Year  1,424.478  Includes 
34.800  Lines. 

Times  He-ald-e  This  Year  3  349  997  in¬ 


cludes  57944  lines;  Last  Year  2,943,810  Advertiser-m  . 

includes  122,020  Lines.  Star  Bulletin-e  ... 

Times-Hereld-S  This  Year  l.345,4AS  in.  •Star  Bulletin 
eludes  13.444  Lines;  Last  Year  1,533,244  R  Advertiser-S 
Includes  37.575  Lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5.288,343  4.907.031 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising— Courant-S: 

This  Year  1,104,429  includes  98,400  Lines; 
Last  Year  1,249,241  includes  154  100  Lints. 
TImes-S;  Last  Year  512,442  includes  28,- 
180  Lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


2,375.419  2,079,788 
2,553,711  2,135.872 


Grand  Total  .  1,514,229  1,247,858 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  979,911  880.759 

News-e  .  1,052,543  905,288 

•Telegraph  A  News-S  .  341,833  321,880 

Grand  Total  .  2,377,287  2.107.927 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,033,442  858,718 

tNew  Hampshire  _ 

News-S  .  373.345  412.259 

Grand  Total  .  1.407.007  1.270.977 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

.lournal-Herald-m  .  2  224  044  1,947.110 

News-e  .  2,454  743  2,004.400 

•News-S  .  823,230  881,907 


871  980  944,987  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

..  -  ■'  —  Commercial  Appeal-m  .  2,375,571  2,004,245 

5,801, no  5,182,447  Commercial  Appeal-S  .  914.750  1,05  , M3 

Press  Scimitar-e  .  1,817,402  1,444,780 


Id-m  .  2  224  044  1,947,110  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

.  2,454  743  2,004.400  Chronicle-e  .  4,207,304  3,574,957 

.  823,230  881,907  Chronicle-S  .  1,931,455  1,905,912 

-  -  Post-m  .  3,449,307  3.321.928 

»l  5.504,037  4.833,357  ‘Post-S  .  1.337.139  1,287,400 


Grand  Total  .  5,109,923  4,502  428 


l!n«-  S'9'’d  Total  .  5.504,037  4.833,357 

1  lin..'  NOTE:  News-e  This  Year— 2,454,743  in¬ 

cludes  42,7%  Lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

590  107  Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  3,123,548  2.444,221 

524,274  •Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  425,972  474,182 

1,247,422  Post-e  .  3.543,254  2,845,973 


a  znT  end  zc7aec7  wrana  lorai  .  u.iwt.txj  -T,av*.w*w 

i;93i:455  i;905:9t2  NOTE:  Part-run 

1  444  zn7  3  171  928  tar-e;  This  Year  1,817,402  includes  91.- 

IM?  119  I'tATiM  23*  Lines;  Last  Year  1,444,780  includes 

'■^9' -900  55  Lines. 


Grand  Total  .  11,125,205  10,090,397 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-e: 

This  Year  4,207,304  includes  523,111  Lines;  Herald-nr 
Last  Year  3,574,957  includes  391,039  Lines.  Herald-S 
Chronicle-S:  This  Year  1,931,455  includes  News-e 
71.244  Lines;  Last  Year  1,905,912  includes 
134,757  Lines.  Grand 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

.  5,411,413  5,019,435 

.  2,452,802  2,722,097 

.  2,714,493  2,285,079 


Grand  Total  . 10,780,908  10,024,811 

EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1973 


The  uncomplicated 
teleprinter 


A  small,  quiet,  multi-copy  machine  which  simply  plugs  into  the  power 
and  signal  line  like  a  portable  typewriter. 

We  do  not  use  any  super-sophisticated  technology  which  takes  a  PhD 
to  troubleshoot.  Our  machine  is  a  solid  little  workhorse  of  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  it  does  no  more  or  less  than  is  required  by  knowledgeable  users 
who  depend  on  minimal  downtime. 

Ask  the  people  who  use  them. 


1  I 


Manufactured  in  the  U.S.  A.  by 

extel 

Extel  Corp.,  310  Anthony  TVail 
Northbrook,  Illinois  60062 
Telephone:  (312)  272-8650 


NOTE:  P«rt-nin  •dvartisinq — H*r«ld-m: 

This  Y*<r  5,(11,413  includts  221.395 
Linas;  Last  Yaar  5,019,(35  includas  233,- 
752  Linas. 

Harald-S;  This  Yaar  2,452,002  includas 

70.740  Linas;  Last  Yaar  2,722,097  includas 
I23.48(  Linas. 

Naws-a:  This  Yaar  2,7I(,(93  includas  55,- 
440  Linas;  Last  Yaar  2,285,079  includas 
52.920  Unas. 

1973  1972 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

5antinal-m  .  I.(32,(28  1,234,517 

Journal-a  .  3,2(2,040  2,714,752 

Journal-S  .  1,787,154  1,952,050 

Grand  Total  . (.(81,824  5,901,319 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Santinal-m; 
This  Yaar  1,(32, (28  includas  12,012  Linas; 
Last  Yaar  1,234,517  includas  12,854  Linas. 
Journal-a:  This  Yaar  3,2(2,040  includas 
12,012  Linas;  Last  Yaar  2,714,752  in¬ 
cludas  12,824  Linas. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,992,940  1,444,999 

Tribuna-S  .  1,729,158  1,914,054 

Star-a  .  2,949,278  2,494,755 

Grand  Total  .  4,(91. 374  4.075,810 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — ^Tribuna-m: 
This  Year  1,992,940  includes  43,512  Lines. 
Tribune-S:  This  Yaar  1,729  158  includes 
24,240  Linas;  Last  Yaar  I,9|4,0M  includes 
31,512  Linas. 

Star-a:  This  Year  2.9(9,278  includas  474,- 
752  Lines;  Last  Yaar  2,494,755  includes 
449,592  Lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bae-a  .  1,441,021  1,051,585 

•Bee-S  .  304,783  413,477 

Grand  Total  .  1,747,804  1,445,2(2 

NOTE:  Bee-e  Published  5  Days  a  Waak 
Only. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-a  .  1,134,314  857,781 

tStar-m  .  941,842  837,441 

Star-S  .  348,214  408,323 

Grand  Total  .  2,444,374  2.103.745 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,997,443  1,410,599 

Tennessaan-m  .  1,978,448  1,584,181 

Tennessean-S  .  835,213  859,075 

Grand  Total  .  4,811,124  4,055,855 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  _  3,029,231  2,842,807 

Timas  Picayune-S  .  1,241,751  1,334,329 

States  &  Itam-a  .  2,027,705  1,480,543 

Grand  Total  .  4,318.487  5,857,499 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Timas-Picay- 
una-S:  This  Year  1,241,751  includes  34,- 
300  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,334,329  includes 
18.270  Lines. 

States  t  Item-e:  This  Year  2,027,705  in¬ 
cludes  13,404  Linas;  Last  Year  l,480,M3 
includas  17,304  Lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Hmas-m  .  3,011,149  2,887,244 

Hmes-S  .  3,494,045  3,442,313 

Naws-m  .  2,098,954  1,931,407 

News-S  .  1,748,973  2,121,573 

Post-a  .  1,111,494  1,044,598 

Grand  Total  . 11,444,857  ll,447J37 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — ^Timas-S:  This 
Year  3,494,045  includes  3^.343  Lines; 
Last  Year  3,442,313  includas  275,053  Lines. 
Naws-m:  This  Yaar  2,098,954  includas 

721,271  Lines;  Last  Yaar  1,931,407  in¬ 
cludes  705,537  Lines. 

News-S:  This  Year  1,748,973  includes  I.- 
057,049  Lines;  Last  Yaar  2,121,573  in¬ 
cludas  1,247,447  Linas. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledoer-m  .  2,485,248  1,852,090 

•Star  Ladgar-S  . .  1,405,535  1,438,417 

Grand  Total  .  4,090,803  3,290.507 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Star-Ladgar- 
m:  This  Year  2,485.248  includas  47,971 
Lines;  Last  Yaar  1,852,090  includas  31,* 
495  Linas. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

GaiaHa-a  .  1,148,785  958,975 

tGaiatta-S  .  334.431  372,511 

Grand  Total  .  1,505,214  1,331,484 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 
Register  (sea  note)  ...  3,818,038  3,135,033 

tRegistar-s  .  1,107,701  1,211,074 

Grand  Total  .  4,925,739  4,344,109 

NOTE:  Ragister-a  and  Ragistar-m  sold  in 
combination;  Linage  ot  one  edition, 

Registar-a  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  2,940,173 


•Sentinel  Star-S 

Star-a  . 

Santinal-m  . 


19/3  '  1972 

....  1,044,783  1,129,251 
....  1,805,890  2,179,875 
2.247.237 


Grand  Total  .  5,812.844  5,574,343 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Santinal-Star- 
d;  This  Yaar  2,940,173  includas  358,499 
Linas. 

Santinal-m:  Last  Yaar  2,247,237  includes 
293,351  Linas. 

Santinal-S:  This  Year  1,044,783  includas 

134,425  Lines;  Last  Year  1,129,251  in¬ 
cludes  141,340  Linas. 

Star-a:  This  Year  1,805,890  includas  143,- 
373  Lines;  Last  Yaar  2,179,875  includas 

214.487  Linas. 

NOTE:  Star-a  ceased  publication  Jan.  20 
1973.  Santinel-m  bacama  the  Sentinel 
Star  Daily  affective  Jan.  22,  1973. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,574,429  2.303,402 

•Bullatin-S  .  1,180,432  1.207.747 

Inquirar-m  .  2,044,490  1,488,210 

Inquirer-S  .  1,984,474  2,141,117 

News-a  .  1,039,350  888,493 

Grand  Total  .  8,845,977  8.228,949 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bullatin-a: 

This  Yaar  2,574,429  includas  549,381  Linas; 
Last  Year  2,303,402  includas  535,280 
Linas. 

Bullatin-S;  This  Year  1,180,432  includas 

457,920  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,207,747  in¬ 
cludes  349,371  Lines. 

Inquirar-m;  This  Yaar  2,044,490  includas 
178,949  Lines;  Last  Year  1,488,210  in¬ 
cludas  239,31 1  Lines. 

Inquirer-S;  This  Yaar  1,984,474  includas 

422,311  Linas;  Last  Yaar  2,141, 1 17  in¬ 
cludas  502,002  Linas. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Raouhlic-m  .  4,037,209  3,411,345 

Rapublic-S  .  1,447,135  1,442,098 

Gaiatte-a  .  4,130,974  3.391,440 

Grand  Total  .  9,435,318  8,445,123 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  It 

Sun  Talegraph-m  ..  945,814  824,725 

Press-a  .  1,824.429  1,843,940 

•Prass-S  .  1,315,934  1,497,575 

Grand  Total  .  4,108,179  4.I44T40 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Prass-a:  This 
Year  1,824,429  includes  9,400  Linas. 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Oakland  Prass-a  .  1,748,774  1.544,588 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,791.990  1,478,731 

Journal-m  .  1,545,548  1,315,457 

Journal-S  .  1,047,542  1,221,832 

Grand  Total  .  4.405.100  4  014,220 

NOTE;  Part-run  advariising — Bullatin-a: 

This  Yaar  1,791,990  includas  75,258  Linas; 
Last  Year  1,478,731  includas  21,400  Unas. 
NOTE;  Journal-m  Published  5  Days  a 

Weak  Only. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a  . 1,292,271  1,082,448 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising-^atriot  Lad¬ 
gar-a;  This  Yaar  1,292,271  includas  30,- 
242  Linas;  Last  Year  l,082,M8  includas 
24,044  Lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Timas-m  .  1,394,215  1,134,277 

•Timas-S  .  454,742  480,808 

World  News-e  .  1,520,417  1,143,309 

Grand  Total  .  3,371,574  2,778.394 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — ^Timas-m:  This 
Year  1,394,215  includas  80,579  Linas. 
World  News-e:  This  Yaar  1,520,417  in¬ 
cludes  47,424  Linas. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicla-m  .  1,544,407  1,342,290 

Democrat  It 

Chronicla-S  .  1,024,549  1.087,288 

Timas  Union-a  .  1,743,830  1,559,279 

Grand  Total  .  4.334.784  4.008,857 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Democrat  A 
Chronicla-S:  This  Year  1,024,549  includas 
12,012  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,087,288  includas 
12.794  Linas. 

Timas  Union-a:  This  Year  1,743,830  in- 
eludes  9,400  Linas. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,281,439  2,081,183 

•Bea-S  .  494,997  855,055 

Union-m  .  1,524,920  1,245,550 

tUnion-S  .  279,472  334,542 

Grand  Total  .  4,7(0.(2(  4,534,350 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Globa  Damocrat-m 
Globa  Damocrat-ws 

Post  Dispatch-s  _ 

•Post  Dispatch-S  . .  . 


1,484.443  1,117.708 
404,130  477.974 

2.132,433  1,944.335 
1,554,095  1,920,354 


1973  I9n 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,481,043  1,414,442 

•Tribuna-S  .  554,804  707,024 

Grand  Total  .  2,235,847  2,123,444 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartis'ng — Tribuns-a; 

This  Yaar  1,481,043  includes  37,281  Linas. 
Tribuna-S:  This  Yaar  554.804  includas 
29.474  Linas. 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman  Rsviaw-m  .  1,018,974  873,247 

•Spokesman  Rsviaw-S  .  570,948  449,140 

Chronicla-a  .  1,284,140  970,072 

Grand  Total  .  2,874,082  2.512.479 


Grand  Total  .  5,781,301  5.480,375 

NOTE:  Globa  Democrat  (m)  published  5 
days  a  weak  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Globa  Damo- 
crat-m:  This  Yaar  1,484,443  includas  251,- 
049  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,117,708  includas 
191.889  Linas. 

Globa  Damocrat-wk  end  This  Yaar 
404.130  includas  4.572  Lines;  Last  Yaar 
477.974  includas  4.054  Linas. 

Post  Dispatch-a  This  Yaar  2,132.433 
includas  140,950  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,944,- 

335  includas  124,194  Linas.  u  w 

Post  Dispatch-S  Last  Yaar  1,920.354  ...  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

includas  9,920  Linas.  Herald  Journal-a  1,725.577  1,512,493 

•Herald  Amarican-S  743,309  821,132 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.  ^t-ndard-M  . _8^  _7^ 

Udapandant-a  .  ?  Grand  Total  .  3,315,733  3,050,384 

Timas-m  .  4,101,531  3.113,754  ^OTE;  Part-run  advertising— Herald  Jour- 

•Timas-S  .  1,524,498  1,458,154  n^i,  jhis  Yaar  1725,577,  includas  20,424 

-  -  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,512,493  includas  18,514 

Grand  Total  .  8,223.234  4.810,882  Linas. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Timas-m  Th's  Herald  Amarican-S;  This  yaar  743,309 

Yaar  4,101,531  includas  443,003  Linas;  includas  9.457  Linas;  Last  Yaar  821,132 

Last  Yaar  3,113,754  includas  427,322  j-'"*’- v 

Post  Standard-m:  This  Yaar  846,847 

Timas-S  This  Yaar  1.524,498  includas  includas  14,014  Linas;  Ust  Yaar  744,541 

214,198  Linas;  Last  Yaar  1,458,154  in-  includas  12,138  Linas, 

eludes  284.721  Linas. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS  News  Tribuna-a  .  1,701,492  1,430,042 

Exprass-m  .  2,124,419  1,745,205  News  Tribuna-S  .  497,487  579,448 

tExprass-Naws-S  .  740,351  919,895  -  - 

Express  Naws-sat  ....  310  754  333,420  Grand  Total  .  2,199,379  2,009,490 

Naws-a  .  1,842,199  1.744.327 

Light-a  .  2,438,701  2,102,254  TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

•Light  s  .  877.152  993,804  Democrat-a  .  1,474,159  1,113,902 

Light-sat  .  240,930  214,341  Democrat-S  .  502,324  518,058 

Grand  Total  .  8,414,504  8,075,248  Grand  Total  .  1,974,483  1,431,940 

NOTE:  Express  (m).  News  (a),  and  Light  NOTE:  Part-run  advarfsing— Damoerat-a: 
(a)  published  5  days  a  weak  only.  This  Yaar  1,474,159  includes  12.010  Linas; 

Last  Yaar  1. 1 13.902  includes  12,854  Linas. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF.  ......  ... 

Sun  (Sea  Note)  .  2,354,212  1,729,444  ...  TAMPA. 

•Sun-S  .  507,454  582.778  I^buna-m  . 

_  Tribune-S  1,007,048  1,128,098 

Grand  Total  .  2,841,448  2,312,424  Timas-a  .  2,240,995  1,757,270 

NOTE:  Sun  (m)  and  Talagram  (a)  are  _  .  _  .  .  ,"777717  - 

sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one  . ‘  SjJ.AIS  5  545,049 

edition  Sun  (m)  is  shown.  NOTE:  -^»'H;*'"9-Tnbuna-m: 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising— Sun-m  This  This  Year  3,245,552  includas  191,881 
Yaar  2,354,212  includas  47,752  Linas;  Last  Linas;  Last  Yaar  2,459.481  includas  249,- 
Year  1.729,444  includas  58.193  Linas.  924  Linas. 

Sun-S  Tni,  Yaar  507.454  Includes  13.588 

Linas;  Last  Yaar  582,778  includas  30,447  tbpmton  m  J 

Linas.  Timas-a  . '.  I.344'4I5  1,051,241 

tTimes  Advartisar-S  . . .  819,039  975.118 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  Trantonian-m  .  1,083,141  922,143 

Union-m  .  2,757,095  2,353,583  Grand  Total  .  3,244,795  2,948,542 

•Union-S  .  1,212,415  1,314,354  NOTE:  Timas  (a)  published  5  days  a  weak 

Tribuna-a  .  3,343,893  2.974,882  only. 


2  354  212  1  729  444  TAMPA,  FLA. 

.  'en'm  Tribuna-m  .  3,245,552  2,459,481 

.  Tribune-S  .  1,007,048  1,128,098 

.  2,841,448  2,312,424  Timas-a  .  2,240,995  1,757,270 

and  Talagram  (a)  are  _  .  _  .  .  ,"777777  77777777 

..♦ion-  lin.o.  of  on.  Grand  Total  .  4  513,415  5,545,049 

laTion,  Linaaa  oi  on#  .  .  ..  .  »  .l 

!i  thown  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribuna-m: 

advartisinq-Sun-m  This  jhis  Year  3,245.552  includas  191,881 

eludes  47,752  Linas;  Last  Linas;  Last  Yaar  2,459.481  includas  249,- 

icludas  58,193  Linas.  924  Linas. 

507.454  Includes  13.588 

r  582,778  includas  30,447  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Timas-a  . '.  I.’344'4I5  1,051,241 

tTimes  Advartisar-S  .. .  819,039  975.118 

EGO,  CALIF,  Trantonian-m  .  1,083,141  922,143 

.  2,757,095  2,353,583  Grand  Total  .  3,244,795  2,948,542 

. .  1,212,415  1,314,354  NOTE:  Timas  (a)  publish^  5  days  a  weak 

.  3,343,893  2i974,882  only. 

-  -  NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Timas  Advar- 

Grand  Total  .  7,313.403  4,442.819  tisar-S:  This  Yaar  819,039  includas  12,012 

Lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

bxamintr-#  .  1,988.124  1,825.822  N#ws-a  .  1,014,268 

Examintr  A  Chronicla-S  886,001  1,050,133  post-m  4049489  3*582  548 

Grand  Total  .  4,795,472  4,494,575  ’f®**'*  . 1.845,990 

Star-a  .  1,680,418 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  \  T, . sszaTai 

Marcury-m  .  4,044,479  3,520,854  S**''  •  Naws-e  .  2,338,741 

Naws-a  .  3,850,081  3.444,145  *  Naws-S  .  945,094 

•Marcury-Naws-S  .  1,257,258  1,423.529  _  .  t  .  i  .  ....  ,7;  .  inn 

'  Grand  Total .  9,179,314  9,399,120 

Grand  Total  .  9,153,818  8,408,528  NOTE:  News  ceased  publication  July  12, 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Marcury-m  *^^^i  ®  bacama  Star-News 

This  Yaar  4,044,479  Includes  150,319  Linas;  ”!?.■.  e  i.* 

Last  Yaar  3,520.854  includas  199,845  NOTE:  .'■!!* 

ij  Yaar  1,039,215  includas  13,030  Linas; 

Naws-a  This  Yaar  3,850,081  includas  ^his  Yaar  945,094  includas  5,440  Linas. 
150,347  Linas;  Last  Yaar  3,464J45  in- 

eludes  199.845  Linas.  WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American  (saa  note)  ..  1,247,097  1,101,079 

j^^jYLE  wash  tRapublican-S  .  401,108  497,141 

Tp ••  Total  .  1,848,205  1,798,220 

•Post  Intalhgancar-S  ..  444,474  523,152  ^q^E:  American  (a)  and  Republican  (m) 

Grand  Total  I  807  193  I  744  487  combination;  Linage  of  one 

NOTE:  Part-run  'advartis'ng-lpost  'intilli-  American  (a)  is  shown, 

gancar-m  Last  Yaar  1,223,535  includes 

9,000  Linas.  WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,914,110  2,477,383 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.  Timas-a  .  2,531,899  2,258,278 

Journal-a  .  1,212,405  1,134,917  •Post  Timas-S  .  1,107,403  1,207,447 

Timas-m  .  1,720,915  1,573,527  -  - 

Timas-S  .  740,997  784,191  Grand  Total  .  4,553,412  4,143,108 

_  _  NOTE:  Times  (a)  published  5  days  a  weak 

Grand  Total  .  3,474,517  3,494,435  only. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1973 


WHO 

sp[;aks  ■ 

roK 

liUSINLSS^' 


Can  you  use  a  weekly  column  with  a  business  viewpoint 
that  is  well  written,  provocative,  unpredictable  and  different? 
Then  send  for  The  Voice  of  Business,  by  Arch  Booth.  More 
than  400  papers  use  it;  only  five  have  dropped  it.  (You  can't 
please  everybody.) 

What's  in  it?  The  column  analyzes  social,  political  and 
economic  developments  for  their  ultimate  economic  effect 
on  the  individual  citizen.  It  can  be  philosophical  and  folksy 
(the  work  ethic),  educational  (the  international  monetary 
system),  liberal  (prison  reform),  conservative  (inflation  and 
the  federal  deficit).  One  thing  it  does  not  do  is  slavishly 
follow  the  lead  of  a  few  "pace-setting"  political  columnists. 
There  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it. 

Why  should  you  use  it?  For  the  best  of  reasons:  It  attracts 
readers.  It  can  also  add  balance  to  your  editorial  page.  (The 
American  business  system  is  under  heavy  fire  today.  Who 
speaks  for  it?  That's  not  the  journalist's  job.  And  many 
corporate  executives  are  reluctant  to  involve  their  com¬ 
panies  in  public  controversy.  But  Arch  Booth  is  in  an  ideal 
position  to  provide  "the  other  side  of  the  story.") 

What  makes  Arch  Booth  a  spokesman  for  business?  He  is 
the  top  staff  officer  (executive  vice  president)  of  the  largest 
and  most  catholic  of  America's  business  organizations,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  Chamber's 
membership  includes  businesses  of  all  sizes  and  types,  as 
well  as  individual  professional  men,  trade  and  professional 
associations,  and  state  and  local  chambers  of  commerce.  It 
is,  essentially,  a  "think  tank"  for  business — as  such,  the  ex¬ 
pertise  of  its  large  staff  contributes  to  the  value  of  the 
column. 

Is  the  column  just  a  salespiece  for  the  National  Chamber? 

No.  In  fact,  the  Chamber  is  rarely  mentioned  (three  times  in 
the  last  25  columns).  Arch  Booth  and  the  National  Cham¬ 
ber  are  identified  on  the  masthead,  but  how  much  of  this 
identification  to  use  is  the  option  of  the  individual  editor. 
One  of  the  missions  of  the  National  Chamber  is  to  explain 
and  interpret  to  the  public  the  principles  and  operation  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  The  column  furthers  this  objec¬ 
tive,  and  that  is  the  only  "angle"  for  us. 

Details:  The  column  runs  400-600  words.  It  is  double¬ 
spaced  typewriter  copy  on  two  pages  (photo  of  Booth  avail¬ 
able  on  request).  It  leaves  Washington  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  by  first-class  mail.  There  is  no  charge  for  it,  and  no 
restriction  on  its  use.  You  may  run  it  as-is,  quote  from  it,  or 
use  it  as  background  for  your  own  business  columnists  or 
editorial  writers.  You  may  cancel  at  any  time. 


WRITE:  VOB 

NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1615  H  Street,  N.W.  /  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


NOTE:  P«rt-run  advtrtltln'i — Po<t-m  ThU 
Year  2,yi4,IIO  includat  3*,I45  Unas. 
Timat-a;  This  yaar  2,53l,8tt  Includas 
27,844  Unai. 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Raportar  Diipa»ch-a  ..  1.595,534  1,504.454 
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1773 

1772 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

Ntws-«  . 

W3.7S2 

777,021 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Fr»«  Pr*$$-in  . 

1,447.524 

1.344.042 

COLUMBUS 

,  GA. 

L*dg*.'-Enquir«r-nn  _ 

1,027.348 

752,774 

L*dq*r-Enquir«r-«  .... 

1.075,044 

783.402 

L*dq*r-Enquir«r-S  _ 

240,574 

314.044 

Grand  Total  . 

2.343,068 

2,252,440 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-Damocrat-a,  m 

2,342,130 

1.884,034 

Timas-Damocrat-S  . 

431,534 

474,710 

Grand  Total  . 

2,773,444 

2,340,744 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Naws  Tribuna, 

707,417 

587,477 

423,427 

451,872 

Nawi  Tribuna-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,275,114 

1,275,477 

LINCOLN, 

NEB. 

Journal-Star-dtS  . 

1,480,738 

1,310,734 

NOTE;  Plus  praprinh: 
175,552  linas  '72. 

82,744 

linas  '73, 

l»73  1972 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  _ 10C,II9  1,484,405 

Hmai-a  .  2,353,548  1,971,529 

Cour.ar-Journal 

t  Ttmai-S  .  1,131,334  1,353,288 


Grand  Total  .  5,527,021  4,910,222 

NOTE;  ROP  display  llnaga  Is  psibllshad  on 
4-column  basis  but  Is  convartad  to  8- 
column  basis  abova.  Classifiad  publishad 
and  raportad  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 


Capital  Timat-a  . 

.  1.840  145 

1,447.440 

Stata  Journal-m  . 

1,850,007 

1,474.242 

Stata  Journal-S . 

441,487 

740,455 

Grand  Total  . 

4,351,441 

4,104,557 

MONTREAL.  OUE. 

Star  Gaiatta-m  . 

1  inn  174 

I.350.I7B 

Star-a  . 

2,552,108 

2,341,847 

La  Davoir-m  . 

Dimanch** 

358,707 

444,443 

Matin-S  . 

277.455 

500,424 

Montraal  Matin  . 

.  740,000 

827,000 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m-S  and 

Ladgar-Star-a  . 

5,434,014 

5,211,077 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

T'ibuna-a  . 

2,147  774 

1,882,784 

Tribuna-S  . 

787,372 

1,058,272 

Grand  Total  . 

2,737,348 

2,741,054 

NOTE:  Includas  77,571  Li'as  Parada.  Tuas- 
day  and  Comics  in  1973.  Last  Yaar  in¬ 
cludas  79,480. 


OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,297.312  1,013,700 
Standard-E«aminar-S  ..  410,724  488,494 


Grand  Total  .  1,708,724  1,522,194 

NOTE:  Family  Waakly  includad  Sunday 
41,794  Unas  1973.  49,958  Linas  1972. 


1973  1972 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


OkUhoman-m  .  2  044  354  1  44*  855 

Hmas-a  .  1,840  544  1,504  704 

Oklahoman-S  .  770,014  877,333 


Grand  Total  .......  4,494.932  4,051,892 


NOTE:  Part-run  Linaqa-^Oklahoman  In¬ 
cludas  455,975  Linas  1973,  344,858  Linas 
1972;  Timas  This  Yaar  371,807  Linas.  Ust 
Yaar  345,322  Linas. 


World-Harald-m,  a,  S  . 

3,041,430 

2.413.483 

PASADENA, 

CALIF. 

Star-Nawi-m,  a  . 

1,084.475 

745,840 

Star-Naws-S  . 

257,850 

288,227 

G-and  Total  . 

1,344,345 

1,234,047 

NOTE;  Doat  not  includa  Parada. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Prats  Harald-m  . 

1,140  754 

824,081 

Ezprats-a  . 

1,052,204 

804.070 

Talagram-S  . 

444,432 

478,014 

Grand  Total  . 

2,437  570 

2,108,185 

NOTE;  Sunday  Includat  Parada. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-mS  . 

1,377,182 

1.228,304 

Oragon  Journal-a  . 

374,244 

285,418 

Grand  Total  . 

1,755,444 

1.513.722 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m . 

1. 757.881 

1,448,787 

Naws  Ladgar-a  . 

1.840  807 

1.517  475 

Timas-Diapatch-S  . 

781,470 

1,083,771 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,402,380 

4,045,453 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pionaar  Pratt  and 

Ditpatch-m,  a  . 

2,288,432 

1,848,534 

Pionaar  Prats-S  . 

.  1,067,175 

1,243,884 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  3.375,407 

3,072,420 

1773 

1772 

NOTE:  Doat  not  Includa  Parada. 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Timat-a,  S  . 

.  3,035,718 

2.824,340 

TAMPA. 

,  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

,.  3,074,484 

2,430,474 

Timat-a  . 

..  2.221.174 

1,732,727 

Tribuna-S  . . 

,.  1,020,374 

1,107,877 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  4,318,054 

5,271,278 

TOLEDO, 

.  OHIO 

Timat-m  . 

.  513,431 

500.114 

Blada-a  . 

..  2,042,371 

1.703.504 

Blada-S  . 

..  877,474 

1,153,330 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  3,453,514 

3,354,752 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Dally  Capital-m . 

..  1,324,778 

1,150.800 

Stata  Journal-a . 

..  1,133,104 

743,4U 

Capital-Journal-S  ... 

..  372,274 

443,757 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,850,174 

2,578,023 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Star-a  . 

..  3,441,575 

3,558,700 

Sun-m  . 

. .  447,773 

244,882 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World  Tribuno-d  B  S 

..  4,414,787 

4,121,774 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

..  1,813,433 

1,730,724 

Baacon-a  . 

. .  755,477 

724,240 

Eagla  and  Baacon-S  . 

..  443,037 

424,748 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,032,347 

2,883,712 

WINSTON-SALEM  N.C. 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,435,242 

1,354,174 

Santinal-a  . 

..  1,432,354 

1,145,344 

Journal-Santinal-S  ... 

..  473,514 

515,744 

Grand  Total  .  3,541,110  3,037, 2U 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 
Talagram  R 

Gazatta-d  t  S  .  513.218 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  . 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panaz  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .... 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .. 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AM»)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ... 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ... 
Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 


4/18 

4/25 

13% 

13 

21% 

201/2 

50% 

51% 

4% 

4% 

7 

7% 

33% 

33 

3% 

3 

40 

37% 

14% 

12% 

44% 

44 

50% 

50 

14% 

IT!/, 

37% 

24 

14% 

14% 

4% 

4 

12% 

12% 

17 

17 

22 

21 

32% 

32% 

14% 

14% 

14% 

13% 

37% 

37% 

1714 

17 

23% 

11% 

11% 

17% 

17% 

4 

7% 

7% 

17% 

18 

34% 

34% 

13% 

12% 

10% 

10% 

25% 

25% 

4% 

4% 

27% 

28% 

35 

33% 

14% 

14% 

81% 

75% 

20 

20 

105% 

18 

7% 

8% 

138% 

134% 

13% 

12% 

31% 

30% 

43% 

42% 

31% 

32 

24% 

23% 

23 

22% 

44% 

45% 

31% 

32 

7% 

7 

38 

37 

24 

25% 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

41 

41% 

LogEtronict  (OTC)  . 

4% 

4% 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  (CE)  . 

301/4 

30% 

Milgo  Elactron'es  (AMEX)  . 

20% 

14% 

Millmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

10% 

II 

Minnasota  Min.  R  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

63 

77% 

•Photon  (OTC)  . 

— 

13% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

13% 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singar  (NYSE)  . 

24% 

47% 

241/. 

52% 

Southland  Papar  (OTC)  . 

15% 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

7% 

7% 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  . 

21% 

21 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  . 

15 

12% 

13% 

Whita  Contolidatad  (NYSE)  . 

14% 

Wood  Industrial  (aMEX)  . 

15% 

15 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  . 

4% 

15% 

4 

Doyla,  Dane,  Barnbach  (OTC)  . 

15 

Foote.  Cone.  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Frank,  Clinton  E.  (OiC)  . 

7% 

7 

7 

Gray  Advertising  (OTCj- . 

13 

12% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

17% 

17% 

Naedham,  Harper  R  Steers  (OTC)  . 

17 

14% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

25 

24% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

1% 

1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

15 

14% 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  . 

5 

5 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  . 

•Trading  suspended  3/24-5M. 

12% 

13 

Financial  briefs 


The  Washington  Post  Company  report¬ 
ed  that  earnings  had  increased  to 
$  1.4-million,  or  29  cents  a  share,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1973,  from  $764,000  or  16 
cents  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  rose  to  $54.4-million  from 
$48-million.  The  company  said  the  im¬ 
provement  resulted  primarily  from  a  drop 
in  the  normal  seasonal  first-quarter  loss 
of  Newsweek  magazine,  which  it  owns. 

*  «  * 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  reported  that 
operating  results  for  the  first  quarter 
were  again  at  record  levels. 

Net  income  in  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1973  increased  18.1  percent  to  $1,846,- 
000  or  $0.38  per  share.  These  results  in¬ 
clude  Parade  Publications,  Inc.  and  the 
increase  is  over  1972  figures  restated  to 
include  Parade.  The  previously  announced 


transaction  with  Parade,  which  is  being 
accounted  for  on  a  pooling  of  interests 
basis,  was  completed  on  March  21,  1973. 

Operating  revenues  totaled  $28,703,000 
an  increase  of  6.1  percent  over  restated 
1972  first  quarter  revenues. 

Advertising  linage  and  revenues  at  all 
eight  newspapers  were  reported  as  being 
“comfortably”  ahead  of  1972;  revenue 
from  sale  of  television  time  and  services 
was  also  above  year  earlier  levels.  Parade 
first  quarter  results  were  said  to  be  “quite 
favorable,”  with  the  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  businesses  both  achieving  significant 
increases  in  operating  results  over  1972 
levels. 

*  *  * 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  reported  net 
earnings  of  $2,341,000,  or  26  cents  per 
common  share,  on  revenues  of  $35,117,000 
for  the  first  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1973. 

During  the  comparable  year  earlier 
period,  the  company  earned  $2,200,000  or 
24  cents  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $32,- 
891,000. 

Per  share  earnings  are  based  on  the 
average  number  of  shares  outstanding 
and  equivalent  shares,  9,134,287  for  1973 

and  9,146,087  for  1972. 

*  *  « 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of  Multimedia, 
Inc.,  announced  that  net  earnings  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1973  amounted  to  $1,241,- 
193,  an  increase  of  25%  over  the  $996,685 
earned  in  the  same  period  of  1972.  Oper¬ 
ating  revenues  were  $11,211,925,  up  25% 
over  $8,990,176  for  1972. 

Operating  profits  increased  32%  to  $2,- 
735,271  compared  to  $2,066,328  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1972.  Interest  expense  in¬ 
creased  to  $218,479  from  $85,049  as  a 
result  of  long-term  debt  incurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  acquisitions  of  the 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  newspapers  and  WXII 
television  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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The  superbly  idabte  Sla-Hi  slackm. 

When  you  start  your  presses,  make  sure  there’s  a  Sta-Hi 
stacker  at  the  other  end.  Other  papers  have.  So  many, 
in  fact,  that  Sta-Hi’s  standard  251  stacker  has  topped 
the  bestseller  list  for  several  years.  And  the  compensat¬ 
ing  257  stacker  has  become  the  industry  standard  for 
those  papers  requiring  compensated  bundles  since  its 
introduction  over  a  year  ago.  What  makes  a  Sta-Hi 
stacker  such  an  important  front-line  component  of  any 
mailroom  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  choice  words: 
mobility,  programmability,  reliability,  and  versatility. 

Not  content  with  mere  perfection,  Sta-Hi  stack¬ 
ers  are  available  with  special  options.  These  include 
multi-cut  programming  for  compensating  cuts,  and 
automatic  tie  line  malfunction  sensors  which  trigger  re¬ 
direction  of  bundle  discharge. 

Why  delay?  Join  the  legions  of  progressive 
newspapers  across  the  country  using  Sta-Hi;  a  name 
synonomous  with  fine  mailroom  systems  and  equipment. 
Call  or  write  today  to  place  your  order. 

2601  Campus  Drive 

f  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 

(714)  833-1000 

A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  Wichita 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


ANPA  reaffirms  support 
for  absolute  shield  bill 

Len  H.  Small,  ANPA  director  and 
chairman  of  the  government  relations 
committee,  issued  a  statement  April  25  to 
correct  a  report  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(April  21)  that  said  “Stanford  Smith,  the 
president  of  ANPA,  told  the  commitee 
that  a  qualified  bill  would  be  acceptable  if 
an  absolute  stature  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained.” 

His  statement  was  as  follows: 

“The  ANPA  has  consistently  led  the 
fight  for  a  shield  law  representing  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  First  Amendment  privi¬ 
lege  which  we  believe  newsmen  had  until 
the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  June 
29,  1972  in  Branzburg,  Pappas  &  Cald¬ 
well.  This  position  has  been  characterized 
by  the  terminology  of  absolute  privilege. 
This  is  still  ANPA’s  position  and  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  S  158  sponsored  by  Senators 
Cranston  and  Kennedy.  The  bill  was 
drafted  by  a  committee  organized  by  the 
ANPA  and  representing  all  segments  of 
the  print  and  broadcast  media. 

Deep  concern  noted 

“Publishers  today  are  greatly  concerned 
over  this  issue.  They  are  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  struggle  which  they  recog¬ 
nize  as  one  which  may  change  the  course 
of  American  journalism  and  ultimately 
affect  our  form  of  government.  The  only 
division  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  challenge  shall  be  met. 

“There  are  those  who  say  that  for  al¬ 
most  200  years  the  press  has  been  able  to 
perform  its  role  as  the  public  watchdog, 
free  and  independent,  without  seeking 
special  legislation  from  the  Congress. 
They  argue  that  by  asking  Congress  for  a 
special  shield  bill  the  news  media  are 
inviting  Congress  to  interfer  in  their  op¬ 
erations  in  the  future  and  they  point  out 
that  what  one  Congress  can  give  another 
can  take  away. 

“That  is  ture,  but  during  all  this  200 
years  the  public  generally,  as  well  as  the 
confidential  news  sources,  thought  they 
were  protected  from  disclosure  by  the 
newsman,  so  the  system  worked.  In  effect 
it  was  a  de  facto,  absolute  privilege,  that 
reporters,  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
confidential  sources  lived  with  and  operat¬ 
ed  under.  All  that  is  changed  now.  For 
the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  give 
that  kind  of  protection  to  confidential 
news  sources  under  these  circumstnces. 
Those  who  are  afraid  to  ask  for  special 
legislation  from  Congress  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  leave  it  to  the  courts  are  missing 
the  point.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken  and  legislation  is  needed. 

“We  feel  that  any  legislation  to  protect 
the  free  flow  of  information  ought  to  be  as 
broad  as  possible  and  simple  enough  for 
anyone  to  understand.  Otherwise  it  will 
likely  turn  off  rather  than  encourage  news 
sources. 

“Any  qualifications  would  cause  more 
controversies  and  litigation  and  would 
themselves  be  a  limitation  on  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“For  these  reasons  we  support  S  158 
and  the  unqualified  privilege  embodied 
therein.” 


All  smiles  at  Parade  party  Sunday  evening — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  I.  Tenney  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Estlow,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  (center). 


Discussions 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


college  paper  as  an  outside  job  this  “pays 
for  the  entire  Saturday  shift.” 

The  Advance  also  competes  against  oth¬ 
er  dailies  in  the  area.  Sheldon  said  the 
Advance  added  a  Sunday  edition  to  “make 
the  other  papers  in  the  area  non-essential 
on  Sunday.” 

Frank,  publisher  of  Family  Weekly, 
noted  that  small  dailies  increased  rev¬ 
enues  and  gained  prestige  by  adding 
Sunday  editions. 

In  the  discussion  on  electronics  for 
smaller  newspapers  F.  Marion  Marsh  of 
the  Panax  Corporation  Alma  (Mich.) 
Record  Leader,  discussed  use  of  photo¬ 
composition,  VDTs  and  CRTs  at  two 
Panax  papers. 

Consumer  reporting  praised 

Press  coverage  of  the  meat  boycott  was 
cited  by  consumer  adviser  Esther  Peter¬ 
son  as  an  example  of  “the  good  job”  being 
done  in  consumerism  reporting  on  news¬ 
papers  as  she  spoke  for  the  opening  panel 
of  the  Wednesday  ANPA  session  for  cir¬ 
culation  groups  over  75,000. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  former  presidential  ad¬ 
viser  on  consumer  affairs  and  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  consumer  affairs  for  Giant  Food 
Corporation  a  Washington-based  super¬ 
market  chain,  said  that  the  press  showed 
that  the  meat  situation  is  complicated  and 
that  consumers  were  willing  to  get  good, 
hard  facts. 

“Gutsy  reporting  is  in — it’s  the  kind  of 
thing  to  do,”  she  said,  terming  the  boycott 
coverage  “next  best”  to  the  “best  report¬ 
ing” — that  done  on  Watergate. 

James  D.  Marchal,  advertising  ombuds¬ 
man  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  and  Arthur  Startz, 
vice  president  for  national  programs  of 
the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
joined  Mrs.  Peterson  on  the  panel. 

Marchal  noted  that  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers  began  the  new  job  of  advertising 
ombudsman  in  1972.  Marchal  said  that 
while  some  newspapers  have  separated  ad 
acceptance  departments,  most  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  divided,  but  that  his  papers 
believe  in  a  day-to-day  centering  of  the 
job  in  one  man  with  advisory  sources  and 
responding  to  consumer  complaints. 

Marchal  said  the  primary  effort  is  to 


make  sure  an  ad  is  truthful  before  it 
appears  and  proofs  are  read  before  publi¬ 
cation  to  be  certain  ads  meet  the  general 
guidelines  and  specific  standards.  His 
office  gets  about  40  to  50  reader  com¬ 
plaints  a  month. 

Startz  said  that  it  is  business  basically 
where  consumer  problems  arise  and  “busi¬ 
ness  basically  that  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem.” 

Professor  Alex  Edelstein,  director  of 
the  school  of  communications  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  led  off  the  panel 
question  “Are  Newspapers  Responsive  to 
Reader  Attitudes?”  He  cautioned  against 
becoming  involved  in  measuring  “nebulous 
attitudes  saying  that  what  really  ought  to 
be  talked  about  is  “credulity.”  Since  peo¬ 
ple  find  many  things  “incredulous”  and  a 
newspaper  deals  with  such  events,  credi¬ 
bility  and  credulity  must  be  sorted  out,  he 
said. 

Dean  Roy  M.  Fisher  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  said 
credibility  can  be  maintained  now,  not 
only  by  fairness  and  working  at  credibili¬ 
ty  and  the  appearance  of  credibility,  but 
by  such  means  as  personalizing  the  news 
process  for  the  reader.  He  suggested  pub¬ 
lishers  use  the  Time  Magazine  device  of  a 
publisher’s  letter  to  write  about  their 
staffs  and  news  gathering  in  a  personal, 
low  key  way  and  that  publishers  can  help 
explain  the  news  gathering  process  in  lo¬ 
cal  speeches. 

Listen  to  readers 

Also  on  the  same  panel,  Tom  Copeland, 
director  of  marketing  and  behavioral  re¬ 
search  for  Copley  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  described  the  organization’s  techni¬ 
que  for  listening  to  what  readers  have  to 
say. 

Copley  makes  use  of  in-depth,  small 
group  discussions — 8  to  10  readers 
gathered  in  a  room  with  a  moderator  and 
the  talk  being  video-tape  recorded.  Mar¬ 
keting  research  firms  are  used  to  recruit 
the  people  from  various  economic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  areas,  and  they  are  strangers  to 
each  other.  Non-readers  and  ex¬ 
subscribers  are  used  in  such  studies  as 
circulation. 

One  discussion,  Copeland  said,  showed 
that  women  readers  were  a  long  way  from 
women’s  lib  and  that  they  liked  their  news 
in  the  women’s  section. 

Completing  the  Wednesday  panel  for 
the  program  chaired  by  John  P.  Clarke, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Illinois  State  Register,  and  W.  H. 
Cowles,  III,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle,  was  Frank 
Reintjes  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Reintjes  is  director  of  the 
Electronics  Systems  Laboratory  and  heads 
an  ANPA  research  project  there. 

Reintjes,  pointing  to  the  theme  of  the 
day  in  a  banner  over  the  speaker’s  table 
(“Is  It  Really  Your  Newspaper?”)  said 
that  so  far  in  the  discussion  consumers 
seemed  to  have  it  over  the  newspaper  and 
now  publishers  would  have  to  decide  about 
being  taken  over  by  the  technologists. 

Reintjes  termed  this  an  exciting  and 
fluid  period  in  the  history  of  newspapers 
with  technology  affecting  all  aspects  of 
the  business.  He  cited  a  recent  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  computer  layout  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  next  step  computer- 
assisted  news  layout. 
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W>uld  you  cover  a  trial  without  going  to  court? 


Of  course  you  wouldn’t. 

Yet  with  America’s  grow¬ 
ing  concern  for  the  environ¬ 
ment,  that’s  exactly  where 
today’s  forest  is:  on  trial. 

There’ve  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  modem  forestry— 
and  in  the  modem  forest. 
Changes  in  industry  technol¬ 
ogy  and  government  policy. 
Changes  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  price.  Changes 


that  are  creating  public 
debate— and  making  front¬ 
page  news.  And  just  as  you 
wouldn’t  cover  a  court  case 
without  going  into  the  court¬ 
room,  we  don’t  think  you  can 
cover  the  forest  without 
going  into  the  woods.  So 
we’d  like  to  show  you  what’s 
happening. 

In  the  past  two  years  our. 
forest  experts  have  taken  i 


more  than  200  newsmen  and 
newswomen  on  candid  fact¬ 
finding  tours  of  America’s 
forests.  Some  tours  last  three 
hours.  Some  take  three  days. 
This  year  we’d  like  to  add 
you  to  the  group.  So  write  for 
more  information.  Or  call 
Jim  Plumb  at  API  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  (202)667-7807. 

It’s  time  you  talked  to  the 
L  trees.  And  listened. 


American  Forest  Institute 


American  Forest  Institute 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  the  forest¬ 
and  about  your  forest  tours. 


Rogers  offers  gov’t  help  Publishers  told 
in  freeing  missing  newsmen 

_  • 
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By  Mark  Mehler 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
pledged  his  support  April  23  to  efforts  by 
the  United  States  Committee  to  Fi-ee 
Journalists  held  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Speaking  at  the  Annual  Awards  Dinner 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  at  New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Rogers  said  the 
State  Department  “shares  the  hope  of  the 
Committee — and  of  people  everywhere — 
that  your  colleagues  missing  or  captured 
in  Indochina  will  be  returned.  If  there  is 
anything  we  in  the  State  Department  can 
do  to  assist — you  can  count  on  my  com.- 
plete  support.” 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  the  lights  were 
dimmed  and  silence  permeated  the  Grand 
Ballroom  while  tv  newsman  Ben  Grauer 
read  off  the  names  and  nationalities  of  the 
20  missing  newsmen.  Among  the  20  are 
five  Americans. 

The  OPC,  seeking  to  spotlight  their 
plight,  presented  its  rarest  awaid — the 
OPC  President’s  Award — to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  headed  by  Walter  Cronkite. 
The  award  came  in  the  form  of  a  $3,250 
cash  donation. 

Tom  Wicker,  New  York  Times  associate 
editor  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Committee,  accepted  the  award  from  OPC 
president  Jack  Raymond.  Wicker  was  hes¬ 
itant  to  express  much  optimism  for  the 
safety  of  the  newsmen,  but  recounted  the 
hopeful  news  that  a  reliable  “witness”  told 
a  representative  of  the  committee  that 
while  in  a  Cambodian  prison  camp  he  had 
observed  “10  Caucasian  inmates”  and  was 
told  by  the  guards  that  they  w’ere  foreign 
journalists.  Several  such  sightings  call 
for  some  optimism,  said  Wicker. 

Wicker  was  grateful  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  statement  of  support,  although 
he  told  E&P  he  doubted  they  could  do 
much  to  help,  since  most-if  not  all  the 
newsmen-are  in  the  politically-delicate 
area  of  Cambodia. 

Rogers,  sought  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  journalists  and  the  Administration. 
“The  success  of  American  foreign  policy,” 
he  asserted,  “is  due  in  no  small  way  to  the 
excellence  of  our  journalists.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  excellence  provides  the 
public  the  information  it  needs  to  support 
a  constructive  foreign  policy.  I  salute  you 
individually  and  as  an  institution.” 

Following  his  speech.  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS  News, 
spoke  of  the  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  country.  “We  regret,”  said 
Cronkite,  “that  we  (as  newsmen)  might 
appear  anti-administration  on  everything. 
But  to  not  defend  freedom  of  the  press  is 
to  let  it  go  by  silent  default  ...  we  must 
fight  every  attempt  to  muzzle  us.”  Cron¬ 
kite  lamented  the  fact  that  rational  politi¬ 
cal  debate  on  this  issue  is  becoming  almost 
impossible,  and  that  the  dilemma  at  home 
besmirches  both  the  press  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  abroad. 

Responding  to  Cronkite’s  statements, 
Rogers  said  he  firmly  supported  the  basic 


adversary  relationship  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  press,  and  that  he  was  speaking 
for  most  Administration  people  in  saying 
he  respects  and  admires  the  American 
press. 

The  award  presentations  climaxed  the 
evening  as  18  journalists  received  aw’ards 
and  another  19  were  presented  cita¬ 
tions. 

In  the  newspaper  and  wire  service  cate¬ 
gories,  winners  were: 

Charlotte  Saikowski,  former  chief  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Moscow 
Bureau,  winner  of  the  award  for  “best 
daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  reporting 
from  abroad”  for  her  five-part  Soviet 
series,  “Letters  to  President  Nixon.”  She 
is  now  is  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
diplomatic  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

William  L.  Ryan,  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  affairs  analyst,  winner  of  the  “best 
daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  interpre¬ 
tation  of  foreign  affairs”  award  for  his 
background  articles  on  U.S.-China  and 
U.S.-Soviet  relationships. 

22-year  old  AP  staff  photographer 
Huyhn  Cong  Ut,  winner  of  the  “best  daily 
newspaper  or  wire  service  photographer 
reporting  from  abroad”  award  for  his 
photo  of  a  nine-year-old  girl  fleeing  in 
pain  from  a  napalm  strike  near  Saigon. 

Thomas  F.  Darcy,  Newsday,  for  the 
best  cartoon  on  foreign  affairs. 

Lewis  H.  Diuguid,  Washington  Post,  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  Chile  deemed  the 
best  Latin  American  reporting. 

Richard  Dudman,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  for  the  best  Asian  report. 

An  eight-man  team  from  the  service 
publication.  Stars  and  Stripes,  given  the 
best  business  reporting  from  abroad 
award  for  their  expose  documenting  high 
pressure  sales  tactics  used  by  U.S.  land 
promoters  selling  to  G.I.s  overseas. 


S.  1.  Newhouse,  Newhouse  Newspapers  (left), 
greeted  by  Milton  P.  Rasmussen,  host  at  Pa¬ 
rade  party  Sunday  evening. 


Victor  Bloede,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  appealed  to 
newspaper  publishers  to  “admit  advertis¬ 
ing  to  membership  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  club.” 

Bloede,  who  is  in  line  to  move  up  to 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  next  month,  said 
that  the  print  media,  which  “should  be 
(advertising’s)  most  enthusiastic  spon¬ 
sor”  have  been  “curiously  lacking  in  vigor 
in  this  regard.” 

Bloede  noted  that  many  newspapers  at 
times  “have  seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  demean  advertising,  especially  televi¬ 
sion  advertising.”  He  cited  an  article  in 
Time  magazine  which  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  equated  tv  commercials  to 
what  he  described  as  “works  of  the  village 
idiot.” 

Bloede  said  he  was  not  asking  for  a 
“special  privilege.”  “When  advertisers — 
or  media — do  something  wrong,  it  is  the 
editors’  right  and  duty  to  sock  it  to  us. 

“But  it  does  seem  that,  given  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hostility  in  which  all  advertis¬ 
ing  must  function  today,  gratuitous  and 
totally  unnews-oriented  attacks  by  one 
medium  on  the  advertising  of  another 
simply  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  com¬ 
mon  enemies  of  both.  For  advertising  is 
advertising  no  matter  where  it  appears 
and  what  affects  one  communications 
medium  affects  them  all. 

“Some  publications  seem  to  react  with 
almost  ghoulish  glee  whenever  broadcast 
advertising  gets  into  trouble;  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  real  crunch,  they  have  a  way 
of  vanishing  into  the  woodwork.  In  the 
controversy  over  cigarette  commercials, 
for  example,  print  let  the  advertisers  go 
under  without  making  a  stand  on  any  of 
the  important  freedom-of-speech  issues 
that  were  involved. 

“Aggressive  competition  is  one  thing.  It 
is  good  for  every  industry  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  includes  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing.  But  carried  to  excess,  it  is  self- 
defeating — and  could  eventually  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  advertising  industry 
as  we  know  it  today. 

Bloede  said  a  new  proposal  by  Sen. 
Frank  Moss,  (D-Utah),  to  do  away  with 
the  “tax  deductibility”  of  cigarette  and 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising,”  would 
hurt  newspapers  and  was  a  good  reason 
why  competing  media  should  be  working 
together. 

Tv  does  not  advertise  either  of  these 
items,  he  said,  and  “the  latest  onslaught 
could  affect  only  one  medium — print  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Bloede  warned  the  publishers  that  count¬ 
er-ads  were  also  a  threat.  “Indirectly,” 
he  said,  “it  abridges  the  freedom  of  the 
medium  carrying  the  advertisement.  For 
when  a  publication  relinquishes  control 
over  the  content  of  the  advertisements  it 
chooses  to  carry,  it  has  lost  control  over 
part  of  its  overall  content.” 
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Tlianks  to  these  people  and  427988 others, 
1972 was  a  great  year. 


People  like  Hernando  Blanco, 

Peter  Brinkerhoff,  Pushpalata  Chakra- 
varthula,  Tad  Dmochowski,  Mar¬ 
garet  Gyumolcs,  Ray  Holloway,  Henri 
Lellouche,  Maureen  Monahan,  Aida 
Olivo,  Arthur  Schmitt,  Anna  Shek  and 
Grace  White. 

The  efforts  of  our  428,000  people, 
worldwide,  made  1972  the  13th  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  new  records  in 
sales,  income  and  earnings  per  share. 

Worldwide  sales  and  revenues 
for  1972  reached  new  highs. 

Total  worldwide  sales  and  reve¬ 
nues  for  1972  reached  a  new  high  of 
approximately  $8.6  billion,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12  percent  over  restated 
1971  sales  of  $7.7  billion. 

In  addition,  finance  company 
revenues  and  insurance  premiums 
earned  increased  last  year  to  $1.7 
billion,  up  14  percent  from  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1971. 


Consolidated  income  for  the  year, 
before  extraordinary  items,  rose 
to  $477  million,  a  gain  of  12  percent, 
compared  with  restated  1971  in¬ 
come  before  extraordinary  items  of 
$427  million. 

Telecommunications  and  financial 
services  were  areas  of  strength. 

This  income  was  equal  to  $3.80  per 
share  on  an  average  of  124  million 
common  and  common  share  equiva¬ 
lents  outstanding,  an  increase  of  11 
percent  over  1971  per  share  earnings 
of  $3.43  on  123  million  shares 
outstanding. 

The  financial  results  for  1971  have 
been  restated  to  include  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  companies  acquired  in  "pool¬ 
ing  of  interests"  transactions 
in  1972. 

We  attribute  much  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  sales  and  earnings  for 
1972  to  continued  strong  worldwide 


demand  for  our  telecommunications 
equipment,  principally  in  Europe, 
and  also  to  gains  in  the  financial  serv¬ 
ices  areas,  including  The  Hartford 
Group.  Other  areas  of  strength  includ¬ 
ed  worldwide  communications 
operations,  consumer  products  and 
natural  resources. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  1972 
Annual  Report,  write:  Director  of 
Investor  Relations,  international  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corporation, 

320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Editor  ^8  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  H) 


Be  Cosmic  Three  Days  a  Week?”  Roger 
Wilkins  of  the  Washington  Post  moder¬ 
ates. 

“The  Guild  and  AFTRA:  Can  Journal¬ 
ists  Survive  On  Bread  and  Butter  Alone?” 
is  the  topic  for  the  second  panel.  It  will 
be  made  up  of  Chailes  Perlik,  The  News¬ 
paper  Guild;  Nat  Hentoff,  The  Village 
Voice;  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Morton  Mintz,  Washington  Post;  and  San¬ 
ford  Wolff  of  AFTRA. 

At  noon,  there  will  be  a  workshop  in¬ 
volving  members  of  the  alternative  media 
who  will  discuss  the  question,  “Alterna¬ 
tive  Media:  What  Can  They  Teach  the 
Straight  Press?”  Members  of  the  panel 
will  include  both  newsmen  for  “straight” 
and  alternative  papers. 

At  2,  Charles  Peters  of  Washington 
Monthly  will  moderate  a  discussion  “Is 
Washington  90%  Uncovered?”  Ralph  Nad¬ 
er;  Robert  Shogan,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Taylor  Branch,  Harper’s  will  pai-tici- 
pate. 

Also  at  2,  is  a  scheduled  workshop  that 
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will  deal  with  the  question  “Power  in  the 
Newsroom;  Who  Has  It  And  How  to  Get 
It.”  Adalbert  de  Segozac,  France  Soir; 
Jan  Reifenberg,  Frankfurter  Allgemexne 
Zeitung;  Larry  Finley,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Laura  Shapiro,  The  Real  Paper; 
Jacques  Amalric  of  Le  Monde;  and  John 
McCormally  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk 
Eye  make  up  the  panel.  Ron  Dorfman  of 
the  Chicago  Journalism  Review  is  moder¬ 
ator. 

“New.sgathering  on  the  Canape  Circuit” 
will  be  discussed  at  4:30  by  a  number  of 
newswomen.  WCBS-tv,  New  York 
newswoman  Lynn  Sherr  will  moderate,  as 
Sally  Quinn,  Washington  Post;  Vera 
Glaser,  Knight  Newspapers;  Isabel  Shel¬ 
ton  Washington  Star-News;  and  Kandy 
Stroud,  of  Womens’  Wear  Daily  discuss 
the  question. 

At  4:30,  Les  Brown  of  Variety  will 
moderate  a  panel  on  “The  Government 
and  Broadcasters:  Jamming  the  Air¬ 
waves.”  Judy  Bachrach,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  Robin  MacNeil,  NPACT;  Andrew 
Horowitz,  Network  Project;  and  Tracy 
Western,  Stern  Community  Law  Firm  are 
the  panelists. 

Saturday  at  8,  David  Halberstam,  the 
former  New  York  Times  correspondent, 
and  the  author  of  “The  Best  and  the 
Brightest,”  will  present  the  1973  A.  J. 
Liebling  Award.  The  recipient  is  yet  to  be 
announced. 

Afterwards,  in  a  change  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  schedule.  Art  Buchwald  will  moderate 
a  panel  discussion  on  the  Watergate  scan¬ 
dal.  As  yet,  the  full  panel  is  not  complete. 
But  (MORE)  editor  Richard  Poliak  said 
that  Washington  Post  reporter  Carl  Bern¬ 
stein,  and  Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee  would 
participate. 

Also  participating  will  be  Frank  Man- 
kiewicz,  who  was  George  McGovern’s 
press  secretary  during  the  1972  cam¬ 
paign.  Poliak  said  that  he  was  hopeful 
that  (MORE)  could  persuade  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Nixon  Administration  to  also 
participate. 

There  are  two  sessions  planned  for  9:30 
a.m.  Sunday.  Gene  Roberts,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Grant  Dillman,  UPI;  Stephen 
E.  Nordlinger,  Baltimore  Sim;  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Hersh,  New  York  Times  will  discuss 
“A  Deadline  Every  Minute:  Is  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Reporting  Obsolete?”  Jim  Hoge,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  is  moderator. 

Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward  of 
the  Washington  Post  are  among  newsmen 
who  will  discuss  “Investigative  Report¬ 
ing:  How  to  Get  the  Goods  on  the  Bad- 
ies.”  Jerry  Landauer,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal;  Bob  Walters  and  James  Polk,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star-News;  and  Jann  Wenner,  edi¬ 
tor,  Rolling  Stone  will  participate  in  this 
workshop. 

At  12:30,  (MORE)  contributing  editor 
J.  Anthony  Lukas  will  moderate  a  discus¬ 
sion  “The  White  House:  Who’s  Kicking 
Whom  Around?”  John  Osborne,  The  New 
Republic;  Robert  Semple,  Jr.  former 
White  House  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times;  and  Henry  Trewhitt, 
Newsweek;  and  Andrew  Kopkind,  WBGN- 
FM,  Boston  will  participate. 

At  the  same  time,  five  newsmen  will 
discuss  “The  Homeowners:  From  Penn¬ 


sylvania  Avenue  to  Main  Sti*eet.”  Theo 
Lippman  Jr.  Baltimore  Sun  is  moderator 
to  Seth  Kantor,  Detroit  News;  Paul  R. 
Weick,  Alburquerque  Journal;  Alan  Emo¬ 
ry,  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times-;  and 
Donald  Larrabee,  Griffin-Larralwe  News 
Bureau. 

At  3  p.m.,  former  Jack  Anderson  aide 
Brit  Hume,  currently  (MORE)  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  will  moderate  a  discussion  on 
“Who  Decides  What  Is  News?”  Christie 
Basham,  NBC  News;  Robert  MacNeil, 
UPI;  Eileen  Shanahan,  New  York  Times; 
Richard  Harwood,  Washington  Post;  and 
former  vice  presidential  press  secretary 
Victor  Gold  make  up  the  panel. 

Also  at  three,  a  workshop  “Where  Do 
We  Go  From  Here?”  will  reconvene.  The 
ad  hoc  committee,  formed  at  last  year’s 
Counter-Convention,  will  make  a  report. 
The  co-chairmen  are  Jim  Higgins  and 
Lance  Tapley. 

Membership  on  any  of  the  panels  or 
workshops  may  change  up  to  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  the  panel,  but  the  descriptions  giv¬ 
en  above  are  the  most  up-to-date  ones  that 
have  been  provided  by  both  ASNE  and 
(MORE). 

In  their  description  of  the  Liebling  II, 
the  editors  of  (MORE)  explain  that 
“Liebling  II  will  concentrate  on  two  broad 
themes:  ‘Washington  Journalism’  and 
‘Power  in  the  Newsroom.’  ” 

A  spokesman  for  (MORE)  said  that 
there  was  no  set  policy  as  to  when  the 
counter-conventions  are  scheduled.  He 
said  that  the  counter-convention  last  year 
during  ANPA  and  this  year  during  the 
ASNE  were  scheduled  because  they  “were 
germane.”  In  the  future,  he  said,  a  coun¬ 
ter-convention  might  be  scheduled  to  com¬ 
pete  with — coincide  with  “something  en¬ 
tirely  different,  such  as  an  advertising 
convention.”  He  reiterated  that  there  was 
“no  set  policy.” 


;pokes-  Xest  for  state  house 

to  also 

newsmen  is  proposed 

.r9:30  ^  ^ 

lelphia  ^  introduced  in  the  Ohio  House  of 
ep  en  Representatives  would  bar  newsmen  fi-om 

,.  using  pressroom  facilities  in  the  State 

iscuss  House  in  Columbus  unless  they  could  pass 

^  an  examination  testing  their  knowledge  of 

’  state  fiscal  matters. 

Sponsor  of  the  bill  is  Rep.  Robert  E. 
aid  of  Netzley,  Republican,  of  Laura,  Ohio,  who 
wsmen  ^  leader  in  the  unsuccessful  drive  to 

leport-  repeal  the  Ohio  income  tax  some  time  ago. 
e  Bad-  He  brushed  aside  a  suggestion  that  state 
Jour-  legislators  be  required  to  pass  the  same 
Wash-  examination. 

edi-  “Legislators  can  only  misinform  their 
in  this  constituents,”  he  said,,  “but  the  State 

House  reporters  can  mislead  the  entire 
editor  public.” 

discus-  Warren  D.  Wheat,  legislative  corre- 

Cicking  spondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
le  New  president  of  the  Ohio  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  said:  “If  Netzley 
foimer  legislators  in  the  bill.  I’ll  testify 

le  New  in  favor  of  it  .  .  .  the  fact  that  we  admit 
ewhitt,  w'e  don’t  know  what  is  in  the  budget  puts 
VBGN-  ahead  of  them.” 

The  fiscal  examination  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  committee  of  three  senators, 
;n  will  three  representatives  and  the  legislature’s 
Penn-  auditor. 
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OUR  NIGHT  EDITOR 


Ten  thousand  West  Coast  military  personnel  in  need  of  a  new  medicine. 

A  housewife  in  Atlanta  suspected  of  having  a  rare  fungus  disease. 

A  truck  driver  from  Phoenix  with  an  overdose  of  a  medicine  intended  to  relieve  his 
stomach  complaints.  These  stories  are  typical  of  the  problems  our  “night  editor”  has 
to  deal  with— and,  typically,  in  each  situation  he  was  able  to  provide  the  answer. 

Actually  our  “night  editor”  is  a  doctor— in  all  likelihood  a  specialist— who  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Lederle  Medical  Advisory  Staff.  Telephoned,  he  or  one  of  his  colleagues 
is  available  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  handle  emergency  inquiries  from  physicians  or 
pharmacists  about  therapeutic  aspects  of  Lederle  pharmaceuticals  (for  instance, 
botulism  anti-toxin  or  an  anti-cancer  drug).  At  his  disposal  is  the  latest  information 
selected  by  the  Medical  Advisory  staff  from  the  world’s  medical  literature  and  the 
resources  of  the  entire  Lederle  research  team. 

Handling  emergency  medical  problems,  whenever  and  wherever  they  break— 
that’s  the  job  of  our  “night  editor.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


SIX-VEGETABLE  PUREE 
V4  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  chopped  celery 
1  cup  clH^>ped  onion 
m  teaspoons  dried  lemon 
thym^ 

1  tea*' 


By  AILEEN  CLAIRE 
NEA  Food  E^dltor 
Pureeing  vegetables  is  a 
common  practice  in  France. 
Pureeing  eliminates  vegeta¬ 
ble  fibers  which  have  no  fla¬ 
vor  or  nutritive  value.  To 
puree,  use  a  food  mill  that 
forces  the  flavorful  part  of 
''vegetables  as  corn 

'  beanc 


By  UNDA  LA0LE  GARDEN-VARIETY 

Food  Editor  PUREE 

To  get  all  of  the  flavor  but  V4  cup  margarine 
none  of  the  fiber  of  fresh  gar-  1  cup  chopped  onkm 
den  vegetables,  there’s  noth-  1  cup  chopped  carrot 
ing  like  a  puree.  Since  vege-  2  teaspoou  dried  basil 
table  fibers  have  neither  na-  leav'- 
vor  nor  nutritioilal  value,  the  2  cu’* 

French  have  long  made  the  V* 

'oeing  process  a  standard 
'Voday’s  reei"' 


Our  food  column  is  better  than 
theirs  because  ours  comes  with  a 
sports  column,  a  show  business 
column,  a  Washington  column,  a 
personal  finance  column,  a  bridge 
column,  a  doctor’s  column,  a 
household  hints  column,  a  coin 
column,  eighteen  comics  and  a 
selective  array  of  other  features 
and  specials. 


Their  food  column  just  comes 
with  a  casserole  and  a  meat 
grinder. 

You  could  buy  from  a  lot  of 
different  syndicates,  and  still  not 
get  all  the  things  NEA  gives  you  in 
one  complete  package. 

What’s  more,  NEA  offers  all 
kinds  of  other  services  to  help  a 
newspaper  serve  its  readers.  From 


readyprint  comic  sections  to  TV 
Scout  previews.  From  Enterprise 
Science  News  to  reader  service 
books. 

Just  think  of  it. 

It’s  all  yours  if  you  buy  ours. 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


NEW  YORK  AND  CLEVELAND 


Oliphant 
wins  Reuben 

Pat  Oliphant,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  won  the  coveted  “Reuben”  Award 
of  the  National  Cartoonist  Society  during 
the  27th  annual  awards  ceremonies  April 
23  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
In  1968,  Oliphant  was  a  joint  winner  of 
the  “Reuben”  with  Johnny  Hart. 

The  “Silver  T  Square”  Awards  went  to 
John  Fischetti,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  publishers  Hall 
Syndicate;  Bill  Crawford,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  and  Walt  Kelly, 
“Pogo,”  Publishers  Hall  Syndicate. 

Winners  in  the  eleven  different  catego¬ 
ries  of  cartooning  were: 

Humor  strips,  Dik  Browne,  “Hi  &  Lois” 
and  “Hagar  the  Horrible,”  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Story  strips,  Stan  Drake,  “Heart  of 
Juliet  Jones,”  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Syndicated  panels,  Jim  Berry,  “Berry’s 
World,”  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion.  Berry  also  won  the  special  features 
category  for  “Berry  at  the  Democrats 
Convention.” 

Editorial  cartoons,  Dick  Hodgins  Jr., 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Sports  cartoons.  Bill  Gallo,  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Comic  books — humor,  Frank  Johnson, 
“Hi  &  Lois,”  King  Features;  comic  books — 
story,  Gil  Kane,  “Spiderman,”  Marvel 
Comics;  magazine  gag  cartoons,  Don  Ore- 
hek.  Advertising  and  illustration,  Irwin 
Caplan,  ads  for  Boeing  and  Port  of  Seat¬ 
tle.  Animation,  Bill  Melendez  of  Bill  Me¬ 
lendez  Productions,  Los  Angeles. 

Winner  of  the  ACE  award  (Amateur 
Cartoonist  Extraordinary)  was  film,  stage 
and  television  star  Robert  Lansing,  now  in 
“Finishing  Touches”  on  Broadway. 

Special  service  awards  conferred  by  the 
out-going  president  Jack  Tippit  went  to 
Jimmy  Fukuzaki  of  Special  Services  in 
Tokyo,  Bill  Kresse,  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  William  F.  Brown,  “Mixed 
Singles,”  United  Features  Syndicate. 


Pat  Oliphant,  Denver  Pott  Cartoonist, 
at  Awards  Cermoniet 


AND  NOW.  .  . 

WATERGATE 


Jack  Anderson  has 
reeled  in  some  of  the 
prize  catches  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  history: 


•  L.  Patrick  Gray 

•  Bernard  Goldfine 

•  Dita  Beard 

•  Tom  Dodd 

•  Adam  Powell 

•  Martin  Sweig 

•  India-Pakistan  Papers 

•  Vietnam  Peace  Papers 

•  ITT-Chile 


The  1972  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
JACK  ANDERSON  plunges  into 
the  murky  political  waters  to 
snag  the  big  ones —the  stories 
that  make  headlines  in  the  press 
around  the  world. 


7  times  a  week 
Scannable  and  Camera-ready 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.C.  10017 
212  682-3020 
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Publishers’  wives  enjoy 
New  York’s  hospitality 

By  Marie  Stareck 


This  year  the  ANPA  Convention  spon¬ 
sored  two  tours  for  the  wives  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  “Backstajfe  at  the 
Waldorf  and  Lunch  at  the  Peacock  Al¬ 
ley,”  and  “Backstage  on  Broadway.” 

On  Monday  morning  the  women  took  the 
theater  tour,  which  explained  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  putting  together  a  Broadway  show 
from  script  to  opening  night.  Mrs.  Cruise 
Palmer,  wife  of  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  felt  that  the 
tour  of  the  new  Minskoff  Theater,  where 
“Irene”  is  currently  playing,  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  educational,  since  the  guide  ex¬ 
plained  the  history  of  the  theater. 

The  guide,  who  was  the  light  designer 
for  “Irene,”  explained  that  a  great 
feature  of  the  new  theater  was  the 
amount  of  space  it  had  for  the  props  and 
other  stage  equipment. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Baker,  wife  of  the 
editor  and  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Star,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
costs  $2  million  to  produce  the  play  and 
also  the  fact  that  it  takes  roughly  a  year 
for  the  producers  to  break  even. 

*  *  « 


Mrs.  Richard  D.  Pittman,  wife  of  the 
vicepresident  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  also  found  the  theater  tour  “excel¬ 
lent”;  she  loves  sightseeing  and  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  taking  a  helicopter  ride 
for  a  top  view  of  the  Manhattan  skyline. 
*  *  * 


The  former  publisher  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Calif.)  Post-Dispatch,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Bishop,  who  is  now  a  consultant  for  Wor¬ 
rell  Newspapers,  which  owns  the 
Dispatch,  enjoys  the  performing  arts  in 
New  York.  She  too,  enjoyed  the  theater 
tour,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
“footlights  were  only  installed  as  a  senti¬ 
mental  gesture  and  are  no  longer  used 
because  they  cast  lines  on  peoples’  faces.” 


Mrs.  Bishop  regretted  not  being  able  to 
get  tickets  for  the  “Backstage  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf”  tour,  which  was  sold  out. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  many  of  the 
women  toured  the  hotel  kitchens  and  at¬ 
tended  a  lecture  demonstration  given  by 
Armo  Schmidt,  executive  chef. 

*  *  * 

For  Mrs.  Davis  Taylor  of  Westwood, 
Mass.,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Boston 
(ilobe  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA,  visit¬ 
ing  New  York  City  was  somewhat  of  a 
homecoming  since  she  worked  here  from 
1940-47  in  the  retailing  field.  She  found 
the  city  noisier  and  feels  less  safe,  “al¬ 
though  muggings  began  at  the  beginning 
of  W.W.  II.”  Having  an  interest  in  land¬ 
scaping,  Mrs.  Davis  was  impressed  by  the 
vestpocket  park  concept  and  found  Paley 
Park  relaxing  after  shopping  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Stanley  Berry,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  and  a  second  violinist  with  the 

Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra,  especially 
enjoys  the  music  activities  that  the  city 
offers,  and  gives  top  priority  to  attending 
the  opera  at  Lincoln  Center.  Mrs.  Berry 
was  surprised  by  the  number  of  foreign 
languages  she  heard  spoken  by  those  at¬ 
tending  the  opera  and  the  Easter  parade. 
*  *  « 

ANPA  Week  for  Mrs.  Roy  Lovell,  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  mother  of  six,  is  a  vaca¬ 
tion  and  a  time  to  relax  and  socialize.  She 
enjoys  exchanging  ideas  on  current  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  issues  with  people  who  rep¬ 
resent  a  wide  geographical  cross-section 
of  the  country.  She  also  likes  sampling 
the  international  cuisine  offered  by  the 
city’s  restaurants. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Powell,  wife  of  the  busi¬ 


Mrf.  Harry  J.  Powell 


Mrs.  Davis  Taylor 


ness  manager  of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler,  and  herself  a  former  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  at  the  paper,  enjoys 
sightseeing.  She  took  a  tour  of  lower 
Manhattan  and  was  impressed  by  China¬ 
town’s  Buddhist  Temple  and  depressed  at 
the  sight  of  the  Bowery  bums,  adding  that 
she  “doesn’t  see  men  lying  in  the  streets 
in  Hollywood,  although  it  may  exist.” 
Mrs.  Powell  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  dur¬ 
ing  the  Easter  Parade  and  enjoyed  seeing 
the  people  in  their  new  spring  outfits. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Walter  Potter,  first  chairman  of 
the  Women’s  Enterprise  Committee  of  the 
Virginia  Associated  Press,  and  wife  of  the 
owner  of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star- 
Exponent,  particularly  enjoyed  the  Circle 
Line  Cruise  because  it  “put  the  city  in 
perspective”  geographically.  Mrs.  Potter, 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Press  Women, 
hopes  to  make  topics  of  discussion  on 
women’s  pages  in  Virginia  newspapers 
more  relevant,  through  her  work  with  the 
Enterprise  Committee.  She  wants  to  see 
an  impact  on  coverage  of  such  topics  as 
consumerism,  medical  care  and  its  cost, 
and  financial  matters  such  as  wills  and 
trusts. 


Mr*.  Roy  Lovell 
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Mr*.  Stanley  Berry 


At  $200 a  ton,  some  solid  waste 
shouldn’t  be  wasted. 


Used  all-aluminum  cans  are  worth  as 
much  as  $200  a  ton.  Unfortunately, 
many  communities  are  just  throwing 
them  away,  and  that’s  what  Alcoa 
thinks  ought  to  be  stopped. 

There’s  not  another  beverage  pack¬ 
aging  material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it’s  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh,  opens 
with  a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and 
can  be  recycled  repeatedly.  It’s 
plentiful,  too. 


When  you  recycle  aluminum,  you  save 
energy.  It  takes  only  5  percent  as 
much  energy  to  recycle  aluminum  as 
it  takes  to  make  it  the  first  time. 
Recycling  aluminum,  then,  is  very 
practical.  And  possible. 

In  1970,  Alcoa  started  a  “Yes  We  Can” 
campaign  to  reclaim  all-aluminum 
cans  in  the  San  Diego  and  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  areas.  Since  then,  over  200 
million  cans  have  been  reclaimed  for 
recycling  in  those  cities  alone. 

Alcoa  will  pay  as  much  as  $200  a  ton 


to  any  community  reclamation  center 
for  all  the  used  aluminum  cans  they 
can  collect.  We’ll  pay  it  because  alu¬ 
minum  is  a  practical  packaging 
material  to  recycle. 

Alcoa  would  like  to  tell  you  how  one 
community  established  its  collection 
center. 

Write  for  our  brochure.  We’ll  also 
send  you  a  list  of  America’s  aluminum 
can  reclamation  centers. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  830-D 
Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 


Aluminum: 
Pass  it  on 


BALCOA 


A  Free  Press  Protects 
Ybur  Free  Speech.^ 


Judges  are  jailing  reporters  with  increasing  frequency, 
because  they  refuse  to  reveal  news  sources.  The  result  can 
only  be  a  drying  up  of  these  sources  of  information  and 
impede  your  right  to  know  what's  happening  in  your 
government. 

Free  speech  and  o  free  press  ore  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  people  generally  —  not  to  any  individual 
or  business. 


Everyone  also  has  the  right  to  know  what' s  being  offered 
in  the  AAarketplace.  The  right  of  choice  in  all  goods  ond 
services  keeps  the  system  of  competition  working  for  every¬ 
one's  progress. 

Consequently,  when  our  freedom  of  the  press  is  res¬ 
tricted,  your  free  speech  is  also  restricted. 

Your  free  speech  depends  on  a  free  press. 


Here’s  What 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Here’s  What 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 

said  about  the  importance  of  a  Free  Press: 

Senator  of  the  United  States 

said  about  the  importance  of  a  Free  Press: 

"K  oil  printers  were  determined  not  to  print  anything  till  they 
were  sure  it  would  offend  nobody,  there  would  be  very  little 
printed  " 

“In  my  opinion,  the  newspapers  are  equal  to  the  courts  —  ond 
sometimes  oheod  of  the  courts  in  our  system  —  in  protecting 
the  people's  fundamental  rights.” 

The  next  time  you  get  mad  at  a  news  story,  romember  that  a  free  press 
provides  you  with  the  information  that  keeps  our  country  free. 

This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  six  ads  published  in  consecutive 
issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to  help  newspapers  tell  their  readers 
the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  free  press.  They  were  created  and  published  by  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  and  have  been  adopted  by  ^e  National  Conference  of 
Newspaper  Associations  as  the  first  step  in  a  coordinated  campaign 


toward  this  goal.  Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc.,  has  mailed  repro 
proofs  of  this  series  to  1,100  newspapers  to  be  used  over  their  own 
logotype.  The  ANPA  has  sent  copies  to  its  member  papers.  This  ad 
may  be  copied  and  published  by  any  newspaper  by  permission  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 


More  auto  ads 


Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  (new  name) 
shoots  for  2%  ad  revenue  gains 


By  Jeff  Mill 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  act¬ 
ing  upon  a  proposal  presented  at  its  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting,  voted  to  change 
the  name  of  the  organization  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertsiing  Bureau. 

Frank  Batten,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Landmark  Communications,  Inc. 
said  in  presenting  the  proposal  that  the 
action  was  being  taken  to  “more  closely’’ 
identify  the  name  of  the  Bureau  with  the 
work  it  is  doing. 

The  vote  on  the  name  change  came  at 
the  end  of  the  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing,  which  is  held  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
ANPA  annual  convention. 

Annual  growth  goal  set 

The  Bureau  spent  the  preceding  two 
hours  outlining  its  staff  and  function,  and 
identifying  a  growth  rate  of  2%  a  year  in 
ad  revenues  as  the  most  immediate  task  of 
the  near  future. 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  board  of  directors,  said  that  a  2% 
growth  rate  w’ould  result  in  an  additional 
$2  billion  a  year  in  revenues.  Batten  made 
this  projection  against  a  backdrop  of  “a 
big  new  sales  problem.” 

He  said  the  problem  was  the  “control 
newspapers  can  exert  over  revenues.” 
And  he  warned  that  retail  advertisers, 
traditionally  the  largest  source  of  ad  in¬ 
come,  are  “moving  away”  to  a  national  ad 
posture.  Batten  said  that  this  came  at  a 
time  when  “Tv  is  really  beginning  to 
shoot  hard  at  the  retail  ad  dollar.” 

He  said  that  a  survey  of  members’  atti¬ 
tudes  indicated  that  members  wanted  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  put  on  retail  and  class¬ 
ified  ads,  and  that  the  Bureau  pay  more 
attention  to  national  advertisers  and  dis¬ 
counters. 

In  remarks  that  were  seconded  by  Jack 
Kauffman,  NAB  president.  Batten  said 
that  the  Bureau  is  “very  lean”  at  the 
moment.  He  asked  members  to  “support 
the  Bureau’s  efforts  to  the  hilt.”  In  the 
continuing  competition  with  broadcasting, 
“much  more  must  be  done,”  he  said. 

Kauffman  explained  that  the  Bureau 
was  still  operating  under  a  “management 
philosophy”  of  “fewer  people,  higher 
priced.”  The  Bureau  currently  employs 
only  113  people,  Kauffman  said,  and 
operates  on  a  budget  of  $3.8  million. 

Budget  is  lower 

He  contended  that  the  Bureau  budget  is 
reduced  this  year  due  to  lost  dues  that 
resulted  from  the  closing  of  three  major 
dailies  last  year  in  Washington,  Boston, 
and  Newark.  The  reduction  was  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  papers  subscribe  to 
the  Bureau  at  maximum  rated  dues.  Any 
increase  in  ad  revenues  is  not  picked  up 
in  increased  dues,  he  said. 

The  third  reason  given  was  the  fact 
that  a  budget  carry-over  from  last  year 
meant  that  the  Bureau  had  less  dollars  to 
work  with  this  year. 

Kauffman  said  that,  at  present,  total 
newspaper  ad  revenues  amount  to  $7  bil- 
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lion.  Of  this  total,  there  has  been  a  7% 
increase  in  classified,  a  9%  increase  in 
national,  and  a  6%  increase  in  both  retail 
and  national  ads. 

Kauffman  then  presented  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  staff,  who  defined  their 
jobs  and  function.  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau 
vicepresident,  said  that  projected  figures 
could  mean  a  growth  of  as  much  as 
85-135%  for  classified  ads  in  the  next  7 
years. 

Overall,  ad  revenues  could  rise  as  high 
as  $12.7  billion — if  the  hoped  for  2%  in¬ 
crease  a  year  materializes.  Growth  would 
be  linked  to  the  “expansion  of  personal 
consumption,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  the  weekly 
national  magazines,  such  as  Life  and  Look, 
also  poses  a  challenge  to  newspapers: 
advertisers  now  must  rely  upon  either  tv 
or  magazines  to  present  their  message 
nationwide. 

Tv  is  useful  for  introducing  a  product, 
and  getting  mass  exposure.  By  using 
magazines,  the  advertiser  can  get  a  more 
selective  audience.  More  retailers  are  cur¬ 
rently  marketing  their  own  personal  line, 
and  this  serves  to  attract  new  younger 
and  more  educated  readers,  Bogart  said. 

Mac  Morris,  Bureau  vicepresident  said 
that  one  of  the  key  points  that  could  be 
used  by  newspaper  salesmen  when  contact¬ 
ing  customers  was  the  size  of  the  news¬ 
paper  page. 

This  is  particularly  effective  when  an 
ad  also  appears  in  color.  The  use  of  pre¬ 
prints  and  HOP  color  has  increased  dra¬ 
matically  in  the  recent  past,  and  provides 
an  excellent  outlet  for  advertisers,  he 
said. 

To  support  his  findings  on  the  use  of 
the  full  page  ads,  Morris  introduced  Peter 
Dow,  Chrysler  ad  director.  Dow  explained 
the  success  Chrysler  has  had  using  full 
page  ads  to  explain  its’  new  electronic 
igrnition  system. 


Sheldon  Moyer  of  the  BoA  Detroit 
office,  said  that  at  present,  85%  of  the 
auto  factory  ad  budget  is  allocated  to  “tv 
and  selected  magazines.”  That  leaves  15% 
for  local  dealers  to  use,  on  either  radio  or 
newspapers. 

Moyer  said  that  the  Bureau  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  major  campaign  that  will  “restore 
newspapers”  to  a  position  “in  the  national 
media  mix”  of  auto  advertising.  This  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  ready  within  “the  next 
few  weeks,”  he  said.  Moyer  declined  to 
elaborate  on  the  nature  of  the  program. 

Bogart  said  that  the  use  of  “physcogra- 
phics”  would  enable  the  Bureau  to  zero  in 
on  the  perceived  life  styles  of  consumers. 
He  said  that  the  approach  was  more  so¬ 
phisticated  than  demographics. 

In  business  matters  conducted  at  the 
close  of  the  presentation.  Bureau  members 
ratified  the  name  change,  and  then  heard 
Warren  McClure  of  Gannett  newspapers 
speak  out  against  a  “few  big  papers”  that 
he  said  were  not  Bureau  members,  but 
who  were  enjoying  “a  free  ride.” 

New  members  of  the  Bureau’s  board  of 
directors  who  were  chosen  for  three-year 
terms  are:  John  H.  Kauffmann,  president, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  and  News;  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Nelson,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  Los  Angelas  Times; 
James  T.  Dorris,  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager,  Detroit  News,  and  Frank  G. 
Swanson,  publisher  of  the  Calgary  (Al¬ 
berta)  Herald. 

Reelected  to  three-year  terms  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  were:  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  New  York  Times;  Daniel  H. 
Ridder,  editor  and  publisher.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram;  Edward  W.  Estlow,  general 
business  manager,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  W.  H.  James,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  News;  J.  Warren 
McClure,  vicepresident/marketing,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Lee  Hills,  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Katharine  Graham,  pres¬ 
ident,  Washington  Post  Co. 


NEWLY  REELECTED  CHAIRMAN  of  fho  Nowtpopor  Ad  Buroau,  Frank  Baftan  (cantor), 
with  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzbargar  (right),  who  was  raoloctad  vica  chairman,  and  Jack  Kauffman, 
prasidont  of  tha  Buroau. 
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position  and  a  reporter’s  position.  Tradi¬ 
tional  journalism  positioned  the  reporter 
in  the  stance  of  an  arbiter — a  referee 
whose  only  interest  was  in  dredging  the 
truth  from  two  or  more  contesting  politi¬ 
cal  viewpoints.  Advocacy  journalism 
makes  him  a  salesman  for  his  point  of 
view. 

I  submit  that  it  is  advocacy  journalism 
more  than  any  other  factor  that  has 
caused  the  current  ill  feeling  between 
Government  officials  and  the  opinion¬ 
making  media.  When  Government  officials 
defend  themselves  from  what  they  consid¬ 
er  unfair  slanting  of  news  stories,  the 
partisan  newsmen,  outraged  at  unaccus¬ 
tomed  criticism,  too  often  hurls  the  count- 
accusation  of  “repression”  and  “cen¬ 
sorship.”  The  news  media  really  must 
learn  to  get  over  being  so  thin-skinned — 
particularly  when  they  are  so  intolerant 
of  thin-skinned  officials. 

Jerome  Barron,  Dean  of  the  Syracuse 
University  College  of  Law,  has  written 
knowledgeably  and  persuasively  about 
freedom  of  the  press.  Referring  to  the 
subject,  he  had  this  to  say: 

"Our  consitutional  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  equipped  to  deal  with 
direct  and  crude  governmental  assaults  on 
freedom  of  expression,  but  is  incapable  of 
responding  to  the  more  subtle  challenge 
of  securing  admission  for  ideas  to  the 
dominant  media.  In  general,  it  seems  that 
ideas  are  denied  media  space  and  time  un¬ 
less  they  come  in  the  carnival  attire  of  the 
violent  or  the  bizarre.” 

There  are,  of  course,  other  areas  of 
current  disagreement  between  the  opin¬ 
ion-making  media  and  the  Government.  I 
regret  that  there  is  not  time  to  handle 
them  in  detail — that  must  await  another 
speech — but  I  would  like  to  bring  them  to 
your  attention  briefly. 

First,  there  is  the  substantial  disagree¬ 
ment  about  the  right  of  the  media  to 
publish  classifled  governmental  documents 
which  have  been  illegally  obtained.  The 
media  defense  is  that  the  documents 
should  never  have  been  classifled,  that 
they  are  not  essential  to  national  security, 
and  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  be 
informed  of  what  Government  does  behind 
closed  doors. 

Government’s  position 

The  Government  position  is  that  media 
personnel  are  not  equipped  to  judge 
whether  or  not  a  particular  disclosure 
affects  the  national  security.  We  take  the 
position  that  intelligence  gathering  is  a 
matter  of  accumulating  bits  and  pieces 
and  that  a  seemingly  innocuous  fact  may 
provide  just  what  an  adversary  power 
needs  to  discern  our  intentions — intentions 
which  security  dictates  be  kept  from  it. 

While  I  agree  that  far  too  many 
documents  are  classifled,  we  are  moving 
with  all  possible  speed  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber.  Meanwhile,  in  a  genuine  controversy 
about  whether  or  not  classiflcation  is 
necessary,  it  would  be  better  to  rely  on 
the  professional  judgment  of  experts  in 
the  Government  rather  than  the  conclu- 
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sions  of  a  pioneering  reporter  that  the 
revelation  will  not  injure  the  United 
States. 

Second,  there  is  the  difficult  question  of 
general  or  special  privilege  for  reporters 
so  that  they  will  not  have  to  reveal  their 
sources  during  Grand  Jury  or  court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  media 
positon  that  investigative  reporting  would 
be  inhibited  should  a  reporter  in  the 
course  of  accumulating  his  data  be  re¬ 
quired  to  identify  the  sources.  Yet,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  once  the  investigation  is 
complete  and  the  reporter  has  decided  to 
make  public  his  allegations  of  impropriety 
against  an  individual,  that  individual 
must  retain  his  constitutional  right  to 
confront  his  accusers.  A  person  accused  of 
misdoing  must  not  be  prevented  an  ad¬ 
equate  defense  because  he  cannot  locate 
his  tormentors. 

On  this  same  subject,  criminally  action¬ 
able  improprieties  aside,  many  in  public 
life  are  damaged  irreparably  by  snide  re¬ 
marks  and  scandals  published  against 
them  and  attributed  to  “reliable  sources.” 
The  danger  here  is  that,  given  our  trend 
toward  advocacy  journalism,  the  source 
may  be  non-existent — a  simple  reenfor¬ 
cing  tactic  of  the  reporter  himself.  The 
press,  not  being  a  self-policing  profession, 
gives  us  no  assurances  that  the  normal 
high  standards  of  established  organs  may 
always  be  maintained. 

Now,  I  don’t  know  how  to  fairly  handle 
this  problem  of  unidentified  sources,  but  a 
big  help  would  be  a  requirement  that  an 
unidentifled  source  be  referred  to  simply 
as  “an  unidentifled  source”  and  not  embel¬ 
lished  with  the  indicia  of  credibility  such 
as  “a  long-time  State  Department  profes¬ 
sional,”  or  “a  high  level  White  House 
staff  member,”  or  “people  with  no  ax  to 
grind  who  are  in  a  position  to  know.” 

There  is  unquestionably  wrong  and 
right  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy. 
Only  reasoned  debate  and  communication 
between  the  parties  can  lead  to  a  solution 
or  even  to  an  improvement.  Because  it  is 
a  matter  of  immense  importance  to  the 
American  public  that  information  flow 
credibly  and  freely  to  them,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  media  must  put  aside  their 
visceral  reactions  and  engage  in  a  produc¬ 
tive,  intelligent  discussion  of  their  differ¬ 
ences.  The  Administration  is  prepared 
to  participate  in  such  a  discussion. 

• 

Earl  Caldwell  says 
he  is  quitting  Times 

Earl  Caldwell,  New  York  Times  report¬ 
er,  whose  coverage  of  the  Black  Panthers 
led  him  to  a  Supreme  Court  case  over 
the  government’s  subpoena  powers,  is 
leaving  his  newspaper  job  in  two  months, 
he  disclosed  in  an  address  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Caldwell  told  the  audience  that  he 
would  turn  to  books  and  motion  pictures 
“where  I  have  more  control  over  what  I 
do.” 

“We  take  for  granted  we  have  a  free 
press,”  he  said,  “but  the  guys  in  the  field, 
they  know  they  can’t  practice  any  serious 
investigative  journalism  at  this  time  in 
America.” 

28,  1973 


Sen.  Cranston  attacks 
Criminal  Code  revisions 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D.  Calif.)  said  the 
latest  and  most  disturbing  move  to  shroud 
government  actions  in  secrecy  is  the  Nix¬ 
on’s  Administration’s  336-page  proposal 
(S.1400)  revising  the  U.  S.  Criminal  Code 
(E&P,  April  21). 

Speaking  at  Yale  University  as  one  of 
the  1973  Poynter  Fellows  addressing 
“Seminars  in  Modern  Journalism,”  the 
former  International  News  Service  repor¬ 
ter  said  the  proposal  “would,  in  effect, 
bring  down  an  executive  Iron  Curtain  on 
all  U.S.  government  activities. 

“The  proposals  would  sanction  the  class¬ 
ification  of  government  documents  by 
some  20,000  bureaucrats.  And  it  would 
become  a  felon,  punishable  by  a  fine  up  to 
$50,000  and  seven  years  in  prison,  to  dis¬ 
close  or  communicate  actions  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  public  without  permission 
from  the  Administration.” 

“In  short,”  Cranston  said,  “the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  proposal  would  shelter  those 
who  hide  incompetence,  cover-up  waste, 
bury  cormption  and  peddle  improper  in¬ 
fluence.” 
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Times  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

who  fits  into  the  editorial  ideas  of  the 
Times.  Soss  seconds  the  nomination  by 
proxy.  (5  minutes). 

In  reply  to  a  question,  C.  Raymond  Hul- 
sart,  secretary  of  the  company,  says  there 
are  6,859  stockholders  of  record  but  since 
many  are  in  “street  names,”  there  are 
probably  10,000. 

Formal  business  consumes  about  2  min¬ 
utes.  The  chairman  opens  a  question  pe¬ 
riod.  (2  minutes). 

Sulzberger  reads  his  report  on  company 
business.  He  warns  that  no  questions 
about  labor  negotiations  will  be  answered, 
but  assures  the  stockholders  that  “force 
and  ingenuity”  are  being  exercised  to 
solve  the  problems  in  new  contracts.  (10 
minutes). 


Soss  approaches  the  microphone,  say¬ 
ing,  “Mr.  Chairman,  don’t  be  alarmed!” 
She  is  wearing  the  feathered  headgear. 
She  continues  her  criticism  of  Times 
financial  reporting.  What  percentage  of 
advertising  revenue  comes  from  financial 
advertisers?  (Answer:  about  9%  or  $15 
million).  Annual  meeting  coverage  has  di¬ 
minished  and  reporters  who  are  not 
shareholders  cover  meetings  without  a 
stockholder’s  point  of  view.  So  she  offers  a 
small  vial  of  “high  potency  vitamins”  to 
prescribe  to  the  financial  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Sulzberger  asks,  “Can  I  share  it 
with  other  departments?”  (8  minutes). 

Soss  complains  there  is  too  much  news 
pollution  and  asks  if  Tom  Mullaney, 
financial  editor,  has  been  moved  upstairs 
because  his  column  no  longer  appears  on 
page  one  of  the  Sunday  business-finance 
section.  “In  no  way,”  says  Sulzberger. 
(10  minutes). 

Another  stockholder  (M.  Kowalsky) 


commends  the  Times  for  being  a  good 
newspaper  but  not  good  enough.  He  says 
there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  at  the 
meeting  on  profits  and  not  enough  on  the 
product.  He  bought  New’  York  Times  stock 
to  identify  with  the  paper  not  to  make 
money.  “If  you  bought  Times  stock  for  a 
profit,”  he  says,  “you  are  in  the  wrong 
pew.”  (A  voice  from  the  audience  inter¬ 
jects,  “I  bought  it  at  $55  and  now  it’s 
$14.)  Kowalsky  resumes:  The  Times  is 
like  Elizabeth  Taylor  with  dirty  finger¬ 
nails;  something  should  be  done  to  clean 
out  typo  errors.  (8  minutes). 

The  results  of  the  voting  are  announced 
and  Sulzberger  entertains  more  questions. 
A  pressman  says  the  Times  wastes  too 
much  newsprint — 5100  pounds  a  day — 
that  could  be  saved.  Sulzberger  advises 
that  the  waste  is  sold  to  a  recycling  paper 
mill. 

Gradually  the  audience  drifts  out  of  the 
hall  and  the  gabfest  ends. 
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sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


I  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  842-5280. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ABSENTEE  OWNER  will  sell  attrac¬ 
tive  group  of  weeklies  in  Zone  2.  In¬ 
come  $300,000.  Available  with  or  with¬ 
out  plant  and  real  estate  at  less  than 
gross.  Needs  strong  management.  Will 
consider  partnership  with  right  person. 
Box  698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  DAILY,  South¬ 
west,  3,200  circulation.  Gross  193M. 
price  $237M  plus  real  estate  of  $95M, 
total  $.332M,  down  $232M.  DEAN  D. 
SELLERS.  Broker.  808  N.  Miller  St., 
Mesa,  Ariz.  85203. 


SOUTHERN  California  large  profitable 
long-established  weekly.  Owner  retir¬ 
ing.  Bo.x  759,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1973 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Isew^paperTTor^s^ 


DOUBLED  GROSS  last  two  years.  | 
Potential  double  again  12  months  with  ' 
prize-winning,  legal,  fullsize  offset  ^ 
Central  California  weekly  newspaper,  j 
Personal  reasons  force  immeeliate  cash  ! 
sale  of  coriKiration,  all  assets  and  ' 
equipment  through  camera-rea<iy  copy  i 
preparation  for  one-third  present  dol-  j 
lar  gross.  Phone  E’oster  R.  E.  at  (209) 
537-5777. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


LETTERPRE:SS  daily  or  large  week-  j 
ly  that  needs  to  go  offset.  Have  com-  j 
plete  plant — press,  typesetters,  dark¬ 
room.  manager,  available  now.  N.J. 
Babb,  Box  1777,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29301. 


COUNTY  SEAT  BI-WEEKLY  or  daily, 
will  pay  premium  price.  Box  631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.— 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


i  SMALL  DAILY  $250M  gross  up  or 
!  large  weekly  $100M  gross.  Zones  2,3,4,- 
I  5,  or  6.  Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  full  or  partial  ownership 
;  small  weekly  with  pros|)ects.  Eiditorial 
I  background.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
'  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SEMINAR,  a  Quarterly  Review  for 
Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers. 
“Seems  to  lie  trying  hardest  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  reference  to  the  old 
adage  that  ‘nothing  is  ever  right  about 
the  newspat>er  business  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  w'rong  about  it  in  Editor  & 
RuhUsher!’  — Martin  S.  Hayden,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Detroit  Xnvs.  Sample  copy 
free.  Special  intro<luctory  offer,  one 
year  (four  issues)  $2.  one-third  off 
regular  $3  price.  Box  1530-E,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 


PVBUCATIOJSS  W  AISTED 


WANTED 

SPECIALIZED  MAGAZINES 
Midwest  magazine  publishing  company 
seeks  diversification  in  specialized  mag¬ 
azines  of  consumer,  trade  or  profes¬ 
sional  nature.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
662,  fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE 


BARBADOS  BARGAIN 

The  perfect  spot  in  cocoanut  grove. 
Spacious,  well  equipped  modern  house 
on  sea.  Private  beach.  2  bedrooms, 
2  baths,  2  servants.  $550  a  month; 
Large  2nd  story  efficiency  apartment, 

.  modern  kitchen  and  bath,  and  servant, 
!  $375  a  month.  Will  rent  separately. 
I  Available  May,  June,  July  1-23 ; 
I  August  15  through  October,  Efficiency 
'  apatlment  also  available  January, 
i  February,  March.  1974.  Write  or  call 
;  Paul  Eyerly,  publisher.  Morning  Press, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17815.  Phone  (717) 
784-2121. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
'^^^INDERY^EQmPME^ 

MACEY  GATHER-STITCHER-TRIM¬ 
MER.  Perfect  for  TV  supplements, 
stitching  and  gathering  special  tabloid 
sections,  magazine  sections,  etc.  Model 
I  532-4  and  632,  4  station  saddle  gather- 
stitcher-trimmer.  2  hand  feed  stations, 
batch  counter,  refeed  station  at  take 
up  end,  2  Bostitch  heads,  1  set  extra 
knives.  New  1971.  Asking  $31,500.  Call 
•  John  Winsor,  (309)  647-9049. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

MODEL  "M”  LUDLOW,  SERIAL  NO. 
16,362,  equipped  with  refrigerator 
cooling  system,  gas  pot,  12  pt.  mold. 
Reconditioned  and  guaranteed.  Also 
have  over  500  fonts  Ludlow  mats  at 
lew  prices.  Send  for  list.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPETi  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


NEW  COLD  TYPE  HARDWARE 
Used  only  6  weeks,  for  sale  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Capable  of  producing  type  for 
small  newspnpe-r,  tabloid,  metropolitan 
I  or  a  tvpehouse,  through  to  paste-up 
j  ready  for  camera.  Consists  of  2  AM430 
ke.vlM>ards,  one  AM744  photosetter  with 
7  lenses,  1  type  disc,  type  size  range 
from  5  to  36  pt..  4  font_capacity,  4  K 
Program  logic,  I  AM745  processor,  1 
waxer  and  5  heavy  duty  paste-up  tables 
and  other  equipment.  Call  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  (215)  536-4440  or  (215)  967-1384. 


GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Jiistowriters,  userl  Compugraphics.  Fo- 
totyire  Compositors.  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020.  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATE’,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 


LINOTYPES- Morlels  36.35,31,  comet 
'  for  sale.  The  Courier-Tribune,  Ash- 
•  boro.  N.  C.  2720.3.  (919)  625-2102. 


PHOTON  713-20— Purchased  new  in 
1968.  Excellent  type  faces,  ^nses  7 
pt.  thru  36  pt.  See  in  operation.  Very 
!  low  price. 

,  PHOTON  200-B — Excellent  selection  of 
j  16  type  faces  for  setting  6  pt.  thru  72 
!  pt.  Almost  unlimiterl  mixing  capabili- 
;  ties.  Save  over  75%  of  new  cost. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACNINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


JIISTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
!  All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu- 
1  facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
I  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  08057. 
!  (609)  235-7614. 


ALPHATYPE— 5  keyboards,  2  non¬ 
counting  perferators,  1  counting  per- 
ferator,  1  translator,  1  tab  box,  2 
multi-mix  recorders.  1  multi-mix  print¬ 
out  unit.  1  regular  printout  unit,  83 
fonts.  Asking  $30,000.  Call  John  Win¬ 
sor,  (309)  647-9049. 


FOR  SALE— PHOTON  560.  Two  disc 
I  with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8,  10, 
12.  14.  18,  24.  30,  36,  48.  60,  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 


CONTACT: 


John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
25  West  Main  St. 
Newark,  Ohio  43055 
Ph.  (614)  345-4053 


PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER.  3  years 
!  old.  in  excellent  condition.  Complete 
w.th  16  font  disc  and  short  run  paper 
magazine  and  right  reading  prism. 
$8500  or  offer.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.  O.  Box  150,  Napa,  California  94558. 
Phone  (707)  226-3711. 


ALL  MODELS 

I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  St.,  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


FAIRCHILD  REBUILT  TAPE  PER- 
FORATO'R.  Will  produce  6-leveI  un- 
justifie<l  or  justified  tape  to  drive  your 
phototypesetting  or  TTS  equipped  type¬ 
setting  machine.  Expert  workmanship. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Priced  from  $795 
I  up.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN- 
1  ERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


,  CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet- 
I  ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
1  Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

'^''^ImSCEl^iNEOVS^^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

IxAssipiEiTci^^ 


OOMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL. 
For  immediate  delivery.  Factory  re¬ 
conditioned.  Installed.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Your  personnel  trained. 

FAIRCHILD  TAPE  PERFORATOR  to 
drive  4961TL.  Rebuilt.  90-day  war¬ 
ranty.  Only  $795.  A  very  dependable 
combination. 

For  further  information  contact  IN¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION.  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


ENGRAVING 


CHEMCO  POWDERLESS  ETCHING 
machine  Model  510  used  continuously 
for  12  years.  Kept  in  excellent  repair. 
Price  $500  FOB  Norfolk,  Va.  For  in- 
Wmation  call  Walker  Young,  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star,  (703) 
625-1431. 


TWO  007  MASTBHl  ETCHERS,  Double 
Truck,  400  Liter  Bath ;  less  than  2 
years  old.  Will  sell  for  one-half  new 
cost  price  of  $36,000.  Call  or  write 
Norman  Dean,  P.O.  Box  950,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  36102.  (205)  262-1611. 


WE  HAVE  CONVERTED  to  plastic 
plate  printing  and  have  for  sale  the 
following  engraving  equipment: 

36*  NIAGARA  Electric  Power  Metal 
Sheer;  36*  Plexto  Foot  Power  Metal 
Sheer:  Tascope  Double  Page  Etcher 
194  liters  with  62  liter  Master  Dispens¬ 
ing  Unit;  Master  M32  Etcher  with  SO 
liter  Master  Acid  Dispensing  Unit; 
Whirler;  Master  Immersion  Burn  in 
Cooling  Unit;  Newark  Flip-top  Ex¬ 
posing  Unit  28  X  32  carbon  light 
source.  Contact  R.  M.  Yeiter,  Daily 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
39531. 


MAILROOM 


WIRETYER  Model  101  GA— single  tie, 
purchased  1966 — cast  iron  construction 
—several  tie  blocks  and  spare  parts. 

METRO-STACKER  —  Sta-Hi  Bonnier 
alternate  feed — Duel  power  takeoffs — 
portable — with  spare  parts. 

SIGNODE  KW-777-P— 1966— 220V.  3  j 

phase  60  cycle  AC— with  general  strap-  1 
ping  inline  feeder  and  spare  parts —  ■ 
available  mid-August.  j 

SIGNODE  KW-876-P— 1969— with  Cut¬ 
ler  Hammer  inline  feeder — low  bundle 
attachment  and  spare  parts — well 
maintained  —  observe  in  oiieration  — 
available  mid-August. 

All  equipment  FOB  Allentown.  Pa. 
Call  or  write  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pn.  i 


ONE  MODEL  1900  ADDRESSOGRAPH, 
VV  plate,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Model  1900  Addressograph,  Record 
Card  Plate,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Model  6400  Keyboard  Graphotype. 
Good  condition. 

Three  98  drawer  cabinets,  for  record 
card  plates. 

Three  6-drawer  cabinets,  for  VV 
plates.  New. 

21,000  frames  for  PG  29-A  Addresso¬ 
graph.  Record  Card  Plates. 

3  boxes  Record  Card  Plates  for  PG 
29A  Addressograph. 

1  small  hand  (H>erated  Model  350 
Graphotype,  new. 

As  is,  where  is.  Make  offer.  Contact 
Jim  Anderson,  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,  Citizen-Advertiser,  25  Dill 
Street,  Auburn,  New  York  13021. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONETf  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers’  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wis.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd. 
NYC,  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Composing  Room,  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  (28A*  cut  off)  equipment 
available  about  March  1,  1973.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact;  L.  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News, 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave..  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  20003.  (202)  484-4760. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYOR 
(overhead)  ;  three  90-degrees,  one  46- 
degree,  60'  conveyor,  chain  driven, 
$5''0 ;  two  (2)  Hytrol  Inserting  Con¬ 
veyors,  10'  long,  56*  wide  with  exten¬ 
sions,  automatic,  $300  each.  Duane  E'. 
Sotleman,  Daily  Journal.  8  Dearborn 
Square,  Kankakee,  III.  (815)  933-7711. 


E'RIDEH  REX70RDER  and  reproducer. 
Excellent  condition,  4-pocket  Sheridan 
tabloid  stitcher  with  3  knife  trimmer. 
Tasograph  42*  electric  burn-in  oven, 
Tasograph  48*  face-up  whirler.  CftG 
table  saw  for  zinc  or  lead,  24*  zinc 
electric  mounting  press.  North  Andover 
Citizen,  133  Main  St.,  North  Andover, 
Mass.  01845  or  phone  (617)  685-5128. 


Sd^I^WAXER 


fon 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  woxos  proofs,  rtowiprtni.  ovor 
toys  &  Aim.  No  wovy  ridp**.  dry  oroot, 
woi  ooto  ot  odpos  or  woa  bloodthrowgh. 
Cloon  printiof.  fro<ticol.  Convoftioof. 

Calibrated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  call 
brated  thermostat 


Mic/ujte  C),  9/ic. 


ftotlOA  Aotf  iopd 

CLINTON.  CONN.  0M13 
TolopHoAo:  13031  M9-0000 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— Behrens  P  &  P. 
1896  Westwood  Blvd..  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

perforatofTtape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — iowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44318 

presses^^maShnery^ 

5-UNIT  (X»SS  SIGNATURE  WEB 
i  OE'ERET  PRESS  with  Signature  folder 
i  equipi)ed  with  double  parallel  attach- 
;  ment,  wire  stitcher  attachment,  40 
HP  Fincor  drive.  INLAND  NEWS- 
I  PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720 
I  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
(816)  221-9060. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1969. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  3  unit  with 
folder,  new  1964.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  1  unit  with 
folder  and  drive. 

COTTRELL  V-15A.  4  unite. 
COTTRELL  6  unit  V-16.  excellent 
condition. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969.  4  units  with  imprinter, 
SUBURBAN  half  and  quarter 
folder. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 


GOSS  (COMMUNITY  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS.  4  Units,  Vi  ®nd  *4  PeKe 
folder,  15  HP  drive.  Well  maintained. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Available 
July.  Will  sell  "as  is”  or  completely 
reconditioned  and  installed  in  buyer’s 
plant.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CORP..  1720  Cherry  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108.  (816)  221- 

9060. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2-unit  press  used 
13  months.  8-month-old  NuArc  30x40* 
camera  and  platemaker.  Ludlow  with 
30  fonts.  Heidelberg  cylinder  21x28* 
and  much  more.  CJall  (617)  631-4333. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
4-Unit  Goss  Signature  Web  Offset  Press 
Cutoff  23A* — Max.  web  width  35*{i'* 

Two  folders:  one  and  V4,  one  with 
double  parallel 

Complete  with  dryers,  chill  rolls  and 
paper  roll  stands 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  Immediately 

Call,  write  or  wire : 

Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation 
1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


COLE  MODE7L  101  quarter  folder  and 
two  knife  trimmer  with  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  for  Goss  Suburban.  Like  new,  half 
price.  FOLDER.  909  E.  69th  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  (213)  235-3131. 


CONSULTANT — Profit  oriented  pro¬ 
fessional,  30  years  management  back¬ 
ground.  Proficient  in  organizing  and 
training  telephone  sales  |>ersonnel, 
strong  in  promotion.  On  the  scene 
personal  program  should  substantially 
increase  profits  from  your  classified 
o|)eration.  Box  680,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  tale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  82771 
(305)  668-5034 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -REPAIRINC,-  -TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS  TIME  AND  TYPESETTING 
service  available  at  old-fashioned 
Maine  prices.  Most  complete  facility  in 
the  Northeast  with  rapid  service  to 
major  East  Coast  cities.  New  4  unit 
color  King  press.  Write  or  call  Djck 
Hinman,  Great  Northern  Publishing 
Co..  P.O.  Box  1267,  Presque  Isle. 
Maine  04769;  or  call  (207)  764-0321. 


GO.SS  UNIVER.SAL  PRESS  COM- 
PONEINTS :  Press  unite,  folder,  balloon 
former,  color  bumps,  motor  drives. 
Must  liquidate  at  bargain  prices.  IN¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


STEREOTYPE 


KAUFMAN  PLATE  BENDER— Brand 
new.  G.  G.  Dingman,  Times-Journal. 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  (519)  631-2790. 


!  2  WOOD  HEAVY-DUTY  Autoplates. 
23, e  inch  cutoff;  1  Wood  Miller ;  1 
Goss  Miller ;  2  Sta-Hi  Curved  Plate 
I  Routers;  2  Sta-Hi  E'ormers;  10  ton 
Electric  Pot:  Hammond  Caster.  Con¬ 
tact  R.  M.  Yeiter  of  The  Dally  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss.  39531. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


USED  BERKLEDf-SMALL  K-99  or 
'  K-77  Vendors  in  good  condition.  Call 
(202)  554-7530  collect.  Ask  for  Mr. 
Langston. 


j  GOS.S  SUBURBAN  PRESS.  4-5  unite 
I  or  will  buy  single  units  up  to  six. 
I  Claremont  Press,  315  San  Leandro 
i  Way,  San  E'rancisco.  Calif.  94127, 
I  phone  (415)  587-2866. 


9x12  OR  12x18  PLATEN  PRESS. 
Write  Sun  Colorpress  Ltd.,  10026  109 
St.,  Eklmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


3  UNIT  WEB  OFFSETT ;  cold  type  equip- 
I  ment.  Carlton  Bousman,  Montgomery 
i  County  News,  Box  171,  Clarksville, 
I  Tenn.  37040.  Ph:  (615)  431-3574. 


I  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^liDVERTISINGloAMPAI^^ 


BANK  WON’T  ADVERTISE? 

The  banker  will  sign  up  for  a  full 
year’s  campaign  of  full-page  ads  in 
your  pai)er  when  he  sees  these  ads. 
Camera-ready  artwork  with  top-quality 
illustrations  and  interesting  copy. 
Sorry,  no  mate.  Bill  Allison  ^x 
1999,  E'ort  Myers,  Fla.  33901. 


PRESS  ’HME  AVAILABLE  on  Oow 
Community  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days,  capable  of  printing  24  page 
standard  or  48  page  tabs.  Contact  Ron 
Moissinac,  (201)  849-9090.  Reporter 

Newspapers,  Toms  River,  N.J.  08753. 

Help 

Wsnted... 


ACADEMIC 


CHAIRMAN,  JOURNALLSM  —  Need 
PhD  with  5  years  professional,  5  years 
teaching  ex|>erience  to  teach  half  time, 
develop  program,  supervise  7  faculty. 
E(|ual  opiwrtunity  employer.  Write 
J.  H.  Bliss,  acting  chairman.  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90840. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  Reporting.  ecliting,  other 
courses.  PhD  or  near,  some  years 
newspaiwr  work,  teaching  experience. 
An  equal  opi>ortunity  employer  in  Re¬ 
gion  3.  Box  707,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  in  Zone  6  seeks 
professional  news  man  or  woman  to 
teach  reporting  and  advise  6-day  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  Hard  news  and/or 
editing  experience  with  MA  essential. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  with  af¬ 
firmative  action  program.  Send  com¬ 
plete  biographical  information  to  Box 
648.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  MANAGER.  12,000 
enrollment  state  university.  Zone  5, 
MA  degree  preferred,  must  have  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  :  advise  weekly  student  newspaper,^ 
possibility  of  some  teaching.  Equal' 
Opportunity  Employer,  faculty  salary 
scale,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Reply 
Box  736,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTOR  to  teach  basic  journal¬ 
ism  courses.  Masters  plus  experience  a 
minimum.  Department  of  Journalism. 
St.  Bonaventure  University,  St.  Bona- 
venture,  N.Y.  14778. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

ChicHRO  Iia8<‘<l  International  Men’s  Or- 
Rnnization  seeks  mature,  experienced, 
creative  individual  to  supervise,  man- 
ORe  and  participate  in  publication  of 
national  monthly  maRazine  and  a 
larRe  miscellany  of  collateral  printinR. 

Job  demands  direct  involvement  in 
Rraphics,  e<litorinl,  advertisinR,  print¬ 
inR  priaiuction,  budRct  control  and 
fulfillment  as  well  as  supervision  of 
small  but  comiietent  stalT.  Resume 
should  include  present  salary  and  ap¬ 
proximate  availability.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 


We  are  seekinR  a  Labor  Relations 
Director  to  fill  this  top  position  at  The 
WashinRton  Post.  The  position  reiiuires 
an  executive  fuliy  exiierienced  in  news¬ 
paper  lalwr  relations.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  responsibility  and 
experience  of  the  individual.  Write  or 
contact  John  Prescott,  President  and 
General  ManaRer.  Interviews  in  Wash¬ 
inRton  or  in  NYC  durinR  ANPA 
Convention  week.  The  WashinRton 
Post,  11.50  I5th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
inRton,  D.  C.  2000a. 


MANAGER  for  small  weekly.  Absentee 
owner.  Chance  to  buy  in.  C.  H.  Grose. 
General  Newspaiiers,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.Y.  12020.  (518)  885-4601. 


CIRCVLATION 


EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MAN¬ 
AGER  who  Is  interested  in  how  it’s 
done  on  an  aRRiessive,  fast  RrowinR 
new8pai>er.  We  have  the  opiiortunity, 
plus  loads  of  frinRes.  If  you  have  the 
desire  for  Rreener  pastures  and  are 
career-minded,  write  furnishinR  details 
alK>ut  yourself,  salary,  etc.  Box  694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Must  have  vision  and 
imaRination  necessary  to  work  up 
R(H)d  carrier  contests.  Prefer  experi- 
enceil  circulator.  Write  furnishinR  de¬ 
tails  on  experience  and  startinR  salary. 
Nice  setup.  Rood  opimrtunity  to  move 
ahead.  Zone  2.  Box  705,  .Editor  Si 
Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  Southwest  E'lorida 
daily  is  lookinR  for  an  aRRressive  Dis¬ 
trict  ManaRer.  Come  to  where  the 
livinR  is  Ri'eat.  Excellent  opimrtunity 
for  advancement.  Salary  plus  Ismus 
proRi'am.  J.  C.  Fix-eman,  Circulation 
Director,  Naples  Daily  News.  (813) 
649-3161. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  rap¬ 
idly  RrowinR  <laily  of  10,000  in  fast 
RrowinR  central  Area  4  community, 
(iood  salary  plus  very  attractive  incen¬ 
tive  proRram.  Excellent  opiMirtunity  to 
Ret  in  on  the  Rround  floor  of  a  new  and 
well-financed  daily  Rroup  that  will  be 
offerinR  Rrowth  opiarrtunities  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  Reneral  manaRement  as  it 
expands.  New  offices  in  plant.  Box 
763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  14,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
in  chart  Area  7.  Excellent  opiiortunity 
for  indivhlual  with  backRround  in  car¬ 
rier  traininR  and  promotion.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefits.  Qualifications  first 
letter.  Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FLORIDA  opportunity  for  a  hustlinR 
Classified  outside  salesman  in  the 
boominR  market  near  Disney  World. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Tell  us  what 
you  can  and  will  do  for  us  in  a  letter 
to  Dan  Hall,  Personnel  ManaRer, 
Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  Box  2833,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  32802. 


RETIRE'MENT  leaves  openinR  for  top, 
professional  salesman  on  our  11-man 
retail  staff.  One  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  leadinR  dailies  in  deliRhtful  su¬ 
burban  area.  Complete  new  offset  plant 
now  under  construction.  Excellent  op- 
IKirtunity  for  advancement  in  our 
rapidly  RrowinR  orRanization.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  708,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E7XPK,’RIENCED  display  salesman  for 
24.000,  6-day  daily.  $155  week,  plus 
bonus,  car  allowance,  excellent  frinRes. 
ManaRement  opi>ortunities  in  our  15 
pa|>er  Rroup.  Must  be  able  to  SELL  a 
list  of  70  accounts  and  KEEP  them 
sold.  Must  lie  able  to  SELL  new  ac¬ 
counts  openinR  in  this  RrowinR  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  references  I  can  check,  sam¬ 
ples  of  layouts,  anai>-ahot.  Toild  Crit¬ 
tenden,  AdvertisinR  ManaRer.  G.  1. 
Indeiiendent,  Box  1208,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.  68801. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  manaRement  positions  with 
leailinR  newspaiiers  in  every  state. 
And,  on  a  completely  confidential  ha- 
sis!  To  lie  considered  for  oiieninRs 
in  the  $18,000  to  $75,000  ranRe,  send 
resume  statinR  position  desired,  salary 
re<iuirements,  and  ReoRraphical  prefer¬ 
ence  to 

CARL  YOUNG. 

RON  CURTIS  &  COMPANY, 
O'HARE  PLAZA, 

5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631. 

No  fee  and  all  replies  acknowle<iRed. 


IF  YOU’VE  MASTERED  the  art  of 
sales  administration  and  are  ready  to 
!  move  up  to  broader  manaRement  re- 
\  siMinsibility,  here  is  the  opportunity. 
j  .\ward-winninR  offset  community  daily 
1  neerls  Reneral  manaRer  with  stronR 
advertisinR  backRround,  plus  Rood 
1  workinR  knowledRe  of  other  depart- 
I  ments.  Prove  you’re  worth  $20,000  to 
:  start  and  you’ve  Rot  it.  Box  668,  Edi- 
'  tor  Si  Publisher. 


CHALLBS4GING  OPPORTUNITY 

'  AdvertisinR  ManaRer— Immediate  open- 
,  inR  for  an  aRRressive,  self  starter  with 
*  proven  sales  record  for  New  Jersey 
offset  daily  (5  days)  15,000  (AM).  Ex- 
;  cellent  market.  Experienced  planninR 
advertisinR  sales  campaiRns.  Unusual 
I  opportunity  with  excellent  Rrowth  po¬ 
tential  market.  Must  work  closely  with 
I  staff  of  10.  If  you  ran  manaRe  and 
produce  send  resume  to  Box  724,  Editor 
Si  Publisher, 


AI)  MANAGER  FOR  ESTABLISHED 
AND  EXPANDING  NEW  ENGLAND 
WEEKLY.  BOX  681,  EDITOR  Si  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


AD  MANAGER  for  10.000  daily  offset 
;  in  RixiwinR  market.  Must  be  stronR 
i  in  sales  and  promotion.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  commission  anil  lionus  plan  plus 
I  excellent  frinRe  lienefits.  Send  resume 
to  T.  GeorRe  WashinRton,  Box  529, 
j  Madisonville,  Ky.  42431. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Florida’s  liest  newspapers  are  on  the 
Rrow  for  1973  with  ambitious  expan¬ 
sion  plans  in  ailvertisinR  sales  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area. 

If  you  are  a  seasoneii  advertisinR  repre¬ 
sentative,  well  verseil  in  retail  display, 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  join  an  en¬ 
thusiastic.  professional  sales  team  offer¬ 
inR  hiRh  nuality  advertisinR  to  Florida’s 
West  Coast  business  community. 

In  addition  to  a  Rood  base  salary,  you’ll 
set  your  own  pace  with  one  of  the 
most  imaRinative  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry,  plus  partake  of  "extras"  such 
as  company  paid  profit  sharinR,  pension 
plan,  life  insurance,  health  insurance, 
lilieral  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
quarterly  cost  of  livinR  and  Christmas 
Ismuses,  and  many  more,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 

Write,  describinR  yourself,  experience 
and  salary  requirements:  Employment 
ManaRer,  Times  PublishinR  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1121,  St.  PetersburR,  F'la.  33731. 

.ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

EVENING  INDEPENDENT 

NEED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for 
the  Juneau  Alaska  Elmpire.  Reply: 
Mrs.  E.  A.  ArmstronR,  P.O.  Box  928.  j 
AuRUsta,  Ga.  30903. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  15,000 
daily  needs  briRht  self-startinR  display 
salesman.  New  offset  plant,  Roo<i  pay 
and  frinRes.  Write  Michael  D.  Lindsey. 
Publi.sher,  The  Sentinel,  Lewistown, 
Pa.  17044. 

WE  NEED  outstandinR  advertisinR 
manaRer  within  our  Rroup.  10  to 
20.000  population  communities.  Must 
have  soliil  backRround.  WillinR  to  pay 
top  salary  and  tonus  for  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  Write  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News- 
pa|«»r8.  Dixon.  Ill.  61021. 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Mature  editor  to  edit  and 
help  nrianaf?e  (rood  weekly  paper  in  re¬ 
sort  town.  Call  Osia  Williams,  (615) 
526-7161. 


RETIRED?  Want  half-day  news  desk 
work?  5^nd  resume  and  expected  sal¬ 
ary.  Nee<l  experience<l  person  for 
small  attractive  Northwest  city's  daily. 
Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEADLINE  WRITER 

'  Fast,  accurate  deskman  for  medical 
i  newspapers  in  WashinRton,  D.C.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  me<lical  terminoloRy 
;  helpful,  not  essential.  Good  pay.  bene- 
!  fits,  frinRes.  KnowlerlRe  of  layout 
j  StronR  plus  that  could  expand  job. 
j  State  salary  history  in  resume  to  Room 
I  3.  4907  Cordell  Ave.,  WashinRton,  D.C. 
20014. 


1  NEWS  EDITOR — ManaRinR,  news  and 
j  copy  editinR  skills.  Local-reRional  focus 
for  AM  Zone  3  medium  daily.  Resume 
I  to  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ADMEN  EXTRA  EXTRA  MONEY 

j  We  nee<I  admen  across  country  to  sell 
I  to  local  tonks  Money  &  You,  a  four- 
!  year  old  monthly  money  manaRement 
;  statement  stuffer.  You  will  receive 
15%  commission  for  as  lonR  as  bank 
uses  publication.  If  you  have  a  Rood 
;  contact  with  bank  ad  manaRer  why 
I  not  make  a  steady  extra  income?  For 
details.  Money  &  You,  222  Cedar  Lane, 

I  Teaneck,  N.  J.  07666. 


SPACE  SALEIS— Establi8he<l  newspa- 
'  Iier  representative  firm  has  openinR 
I  in  New  York  office.  Experience  helpful. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Box  753,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher, 


1  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
I  ability  to  write  some  news.  Experience 
on  free  circulation  helpful.  Should 
I  reach  5  fiRure  salary  in  6  months.  Job 
open  now.  Send  references  to  Box  740, 

I  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


i  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

I  SiK)rt8  writer  with  desk  experience 
I  wanted  for  prize-winninR  Zone  5  eve- 
ninR  and  Sunday  morninR  newspaper 
published  in  modern  plant  via  com- 
I  puter-driven  tyi)esettinR  equipment, 

:  new  offset  press  and  newly  remodeled 
quarters.  HiRh  school  and  colleRe 
[  sports  locally.  Opportunity  to  work 
;  with  outstandinR  sports  staff  of  4, 

'  5-day  week,  Renerous  startinR  salary. 
I  liberal  frinRe  benefits,  ideal  workinR 
'  conditions.  Send  details  of  backRround, 
traininR,  experience,  with  clips:  Gen¬ 
eral  ManaRer,  Kankakee  Daily  Jour- 


MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
award  winninR  South  Carolina  semi- 
weekly  to  manaRe  news  staff  of  five. 
Send  complete  details,  includinR  snap¬ 
shot,  in  confidence.  Prefer  enthusiastic 
family  type  with  desire  and  know-how 
to  prwiuce  excellent  newspaper.  Mod¬ 
ern.  air-conditioned  offset  plant.  Good 
pay  and  frinRe  benefits.  Box  688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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GREAT  OPPORTUNITY— Relocate  in 
famous  resort  area.  ReRion  9.  News, 
feature.  photoRraphic  orientation.  At 
least  2  years  practical  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  703,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


FXKFD  EDITOR/WRITER 

A  leadinR  Zone  5  metroi)olitan  daily- 
Sun<lay  seeks  food  editor  or  writer. 
Desire  exi)ericnced  person  _  preferably 
with  dcRree  in  home  economics-journal¬ 
ism  with  orientation  toward  foods. 
Write  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  NEWS  PRODUCTION,  to 
handle  makeup,  some  erlitinR  for  2  in¬ 
vestment  publications  usinR  most  mod¬ 
ern  photo-typesettinR  technoloRy.  Abil¬ 
ity  and  initiative  to  learn  and  write 
atout  stocks  and  related  areas  desir¬ 
able.  Pay  commensurate  with  ability. 
knowleflRe  and  Rrowth  in  job.  Excel¬ 
lent  frinRe  benefits.  Box  733,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


I  PORTFOLIO 
DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  an  openin^c  for  a  person 
with  professional  writing  experience 
as  a  portfolio  development  sr^cialist. 
The  person  we  are  seeking  will  have 
5  to  10  years  writing  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  casualty  or  commercial 
insurance  field  and  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  maintaining  sales 
j  reference  guides  for  the  office  of  mar- 
j  keting.  We  prefer  a  college  graduate 
with  a  major  in  Journalism,  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  or  publishing 
:  business  helpful.  Starting  salary  open, 
'  with  excellent  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing  profit  sharing.  Submit  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  F.  K.  Gill, 
National  Insurance  Ck>.,  246  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 


1  WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  sought  by 
fast-growing  Midwestern  daily  in  uni¬ 
versity  city  of  50,000  adjacent  to  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Responsibilities  involve 
writing,  headlines,  layout.  Person 
with  initiative  and  enthusiasm  wanted 
for  a  job  which  carries  the  opportunity 
>  for  enterprise  and  innovation.  Reply 
'  in  confidence  to  Box  706,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  rewrite  experience, 
wanted  by  Washington-based  Catholic 
wire  service.  Guild  scale.  Write:  Di¬ 
rector.  NC  News  Service,  1312  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  (No  phone  calls  please.) 


EDITORIAL 

Mature  all-around  jour¬ 
nalist  with  minimum  five 
J  years  heavy  writing  and 
!  reporting  experience  for 
challenging,  rewarding 
position  on  fast-growing 
national  weekly  tabloid 
based  in  Area  5. 

Salary  range  $13,000  to 
$18,000.  Four  day  week, 
j  Tremendous  future.  No 
I  beginners  or  amateurs. 

;  Send  resume  to: 

I  BOX  650. 
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EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Medium  AM  Zone  8 
daily  seeka  experienced  writer-manager 
with  leadership  skills.  Resume  to  Box 
734.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  wants 
man.  woman  or  couple  to  run  weekly 
newspaper  in  Zone  4.  Must  be  able  to 
write,  make  pictures,  sell  ads.  Good 
opportunity  for  willing  workers.  No 
make-up  required.  Printed  in  central 
plant.  Bob  Bryan  (205)  734-2131. 


BERMUDA’S  NATIONAL  DAILY 
Royal  Gazette  invites  applications  from 
experienced  general  news  reporters. 
Knowledge  of  English  sports  is  pre- 
ferable  but  not  essential.  Full  details 
including  marital  status  to  the  Editor, 
Royal  (jazette.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


SPORTS  ASSISTANT— National  sports 
weekly  seeks  recent  college  graduate 
for  interesting  position.  Good  at  details 
and  writing.  Start  June  15.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Editor  for  bright  6-day  10,000  daily  in 
Southern  New  England  college  area. 
Person  we  are  seeking  may  be  manag¬ 
ing  editor  on  cmnparable  or  larger 
newspaper  who  wants  responsibilities 
of  running  his  own  department  and 
challenge  of  making  a  good  small  city 
daily  better. 

Right  person  will  be  creative,  ener¬ 
getic,  experienced  in  all  facets  news¬ 
room  and  editing.  Must  be  able  to 
supervise  and  inspire  young  staff  and 
have  imagination  and  photo  layout 
know-how  to  make  best  use  of  offset 
capabilities. 

Work  for  news  oriented  publisher  who 
cares  about  editorial  product  and  who 
can  start  you  at  $13,000.  Send  all  info 
first  letter.  Replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  729,  ^itor  &  Pubiisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  to  head  Family 
Living  and  Social  News  department  in 
fast  growing  newspaper  close  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Must  have  4-5  years  experience, 
ability  to  prepare  attractive  layouts 
and  supervise  small  staff.  Starting 
salary  $12,000  per  year.  Send  resume 
to  Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— Ohio  daily  needs  desk- 
man  who  knows  typography,  who  can 
encourage  a  small  news  staff  and  who 
ran  dig  up  local  stories.  Reply  to  Box 
742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  NEWSPAPEai  in  America’s 
oldest  city  seeks  an  energetic  reporter 
with  some  daily  or  weekly  experience, 
one  who  can  write  with  brevity,  clarity 
in  hard  news  for  our  8,000  PM,  and 
produce  features  with  a  twist  for  our 
weekend  magazine.  Excellent  fringe 
benefit  package  includes  medical,  pen¬ 
sion.  vacation,  holidays,  overtime  be¬ 
yond  40  hours,  car  allowance.  Patrick 
Lynn,  Managing  Editor,  The  Record, 
P.O.  Box  1630,  St.  Augustine,  E'lorida 
32084.  (904)  829-6562. 


COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  to  write 
bright,  accurate  headlines,  ^me  page 
layout.  CTiance  for  advancement.  Call 
or  write  Edward  (7asey,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Evening  Capital,  Annapolis,  Md. 
21401.  (301)  268-5011. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  Zone  7  university 
community  wants  aggressive  editor 
capable  of  prodding  news  staff  Into 
filling  pages  with  strong  local  and  area 
news  and  pictures.  Some  wire  and  lay¬ 
out  experience  needecl.  Send  resumes 
to  Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEJSKMAN — Beautiful  Sarasota,  Flor¬ 
ida,  has  much  to  offer  for  year  round 
living.  News  editor  for  5-day  afternoon 
paper.  Copy  editing,  page  layout. 
Please  write  Personnel  Director,  Sara¬ 
sota  Journal,  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  supervise  and 
train  staff,  put  out  6,000  5-day  PM 
paper  full  of  local  news  and  help  fast- 
grcwing  newspaper  grow  even  faster. 
Must  be  aggressive,  hard-working. 
Write  fully  to  David  Frazer.  Statesboro 
Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga.  30458. 


REPORTini-EDlTOR-DESKMAN  who 
would  like  to  live  in  great  Southwest 
and  work  on  better-than-average  news- 
pai>er.  E'ine  opportunity  for  writer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  work  and  wants  job 
w  th  future.  Box  745,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN 

Experienced  sports  deskman  for  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  daily  and  Sunday  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Award-winning 
sports  department  covers  New  York 
pros,  but  emphasis  is  on  local  sports. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  on 
Sunday  sports  desk.  Must  work  week¬ 
ends.  Creative  layout,  headlines  and 
careful  copy  reading  skills.  Aggressive 
individual  to  take  charge  of  sports 
desk.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  recent  samples  of  work  on  sports 
pages  to  John  Boland,  Sports  Elditor, 
Daily  Record.  55  Park  Place,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J.  07960. 


EDITOR  WANTED:  Somewhere  there 
is  a  soul  who  would  like  to  enjoy 
Appalachian  life  and  on  the  side  write 
and  edit  a  50-volume  heritage  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  West  Virginia.  Write  Jim 
Ccmstock,  Richwood,  W.  Va.  26261. 


FAST  GROWING  ARIZONA  semi¬ 
weekly  near  metropolitan  area  neeils  ex¬ 
perienced,  versatile  "shirtsleeve"  news 
editor.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  news  dei>artment  ami  ener¬ 
getic.  News-Sun.  P.O.  Box  280,  Sun 
City,  Arizona. 


FREELANCE 


AUTO  WRITER,  in  Detroit  area,  to 
suppiy  detailed  coverage  of  ’74  cars 
and  monthiy  column  for  U.S.  maga¬ 
zine  in  Europe.  Must  understand  long 
magazine  deadlines.  Airmail  replies  to: 
OFF  DUTY  Publications  GmbH,  6 
E'rankfurt/Main,  Eschersheimer  Land- 
str.  69,  West  Germany. 


LAYOUT  IP  ASTE-LP 


PRODUCTION  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex- 
periencetl  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  in  volume  with 
cold  type  and  repro  mat  services.  Fine 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Call 
Mr.  Signer,  (813)  688-8508  or  write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla. 
33803. 


MARKETING 


Marketing  Manager 

Advanced  Composition 
Technology 

Solid  familiarity  with  computer 
concepts  in  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  applications,  the  ability  to 
identify  real  market  needs  and  in¬ 
terface  them  to  company  strate^ 
are  the  prime  qualifications  for  this 
high-paying  management  position. 

The  candidate  should  be  a  college 
graduate  with  at  least  5  years  of 
marketing  and/or  production  man¬ 
agement  experience. 

Send  cotn4>lete  resume  to 
Box  696.  Editor  6r  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

MARKETING 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NATIONAL  WEEKLY  with  growing 
pains  has  the  four  following  openings: 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Need  strong,  self-starter  with  5  years 
experience.  Reiiortorial  background  a 
must  to  generate  exciting  stories  in 
addition  to  supervising  a  staff. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Nee<I  promotion  minded  manager  with 
the  know-how  to  make  sales  soar. 
CARTOONIST  AND  ILLUSTRATOR 
Need  a  versatile,  past  worker  with  3-5 
years  professional  experience. 

Send  a  complete  resume 
in  strictest  confidence 
to  Box  666,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WANTEJD:  Experienced  Goas  pressman. 
Write  giving  resume  and  showing  sal¬ 
ary  and  years  of  experience.  The 
Fayette  Tribune,  Box  139,  Oak  Hill, 
West  Virginia  25901. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCrriON  manager  for  offset 

wMkIy  newspaper  group  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.  Must  l>e  adept  at  mark¬ 
up,  layout,  paste-up,  all  procedures 
I  from  copy  to  camera.  Have  Compu- 
:  graphic.  IBM.  varityper  equipment. 

I  Send  resume  to  Box  630,  Exlitor  & 

I  Publisher. 

i  PHOTOCOMPOSITION  SUPERVISOR 
;  Assume  charge  of  computerized  com¬ 
posing  department  in  Rhode  Island, 
j  Markup  capability,  co-ordinate  paste-up 
and  scherluling.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
1  comi>etent  individual.  (401)  724-0200. 

!  COMMimiTY  WEEKLY,  offset,  wants 
better  than  average  man  or  woman,  ad 
setting,  but  more  importantly  good 
halftones.  Location,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said 
by  many  visitors  to  be  America’s  most 
'  apitealing  city.  North  Side  News,  P.O. 
!  Box  11649,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sales  Representatives  eastern  u.s. 

Our  advanced  phototypesetting  systems  have  been  so  widely  accepted 
I  by  the  graphic  arts  industry  that  sales  have  nearly  tripled  in  the  last 
three  years.  Today,  we’re  number  one  in  the  field  .  .  .  and  we’ve  just 
begun  to  grow. 

This  remarkable  and  consistent  growth  in  sales  has  created  the  need  for 
experienced  sales  representatives — persons  with  successfui  saies  per¬ 
formance.  preferably  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Or.  individuals  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  composing  room  equipment  and  a  strong  sales 
aptitude. 


Listed  American  Stock  Ezchanie 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Positions  Wanted... 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  week¬ 
ly  chain,  now  in  academic  publications 
scales,  seeks  editorial  and/or  ad  spot 
non-metro  weekly,  or  PR/ publications 
small  indei>endent  college.  Top  refer¬ 
ences,  25  years  in  srraphic  arts.  Pre¬ 
fer  Northeast  New  York.  Western  Zone 

1.  Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  14  years  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  Young.  Presently  with 
group.  Box  697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEVEN  YEARS  WALL  STREET  ex¬ 
perience,  20  years  publisher-owner 
small  daily  and  weeklies.  Experience  in 
mergers,  pension  plans,  investments, 
publishing,  editorial,  personnel,  com¬ 
munity  service.  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN  EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases 
of  20M  newspaper.  I^ire  administra¬ 
tive  or  ad  director  position.  Box  690, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1973 


€©innipygraphic 

COA  POAATiOfU 


If  you’re  qualified,  we  have  the  kind 
of  opportunity  you’ve  been  looking 
for;  and  it’s  one  that  includes  an 
attractive  starting  salary  plus 
commission,  company  car,  expense 
account,  and  an  exceptional  benefits 
package. 

Call  or  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Maynard, 

Atlantic  Regional  Manager 

1901  North  Moore  Street.  Suite  506 

Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209  (703)  525-1678. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 
ANALYST/ SUPERVISOR 
Salary  $IS-I8K  par  annum 
commansurata  with  axparianca 
Rare  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
researcher  to  become  involved 
in  this  diversity  of  challenging 
activities  for  one  of  the  world's 
leading  communication  com¬ 
panies: 

•  development  of  demograph¬ 
ic,  product  and  mixed  media 
audience  data 

•  opinion  and  attitude  surveys 

•  involvement  in  research 
projects  for  in-depth  news 
features 

I  •  department  supervisory  re- 
I  sponsibility 

•  innovation  of  research 
i  studies 

•  interpretation  and  projec¬ 
tions  of  census  data 

•  just  about  the  complete 
spectrum  of  research  activity. 
Media,  company  or  agency  re¬ 
search  experience  with  strong 
marketing  and  statistical  em¬ 
phasis  required. 

i  If  you  fit  this  description,  send 
I  resume  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to  James  Moss, 
I  The  Washington  Post,  1150 
15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
I  D.C.  20005.  No  calls  please. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


I 


ADMimSTRATiVE 


20  YE'AHS  of  lar»7e  metro|x>!itan  news-  | 
I)ai>er  experience;  7  years  as  national  t 
advertisinK  <lirector  in  highly  com-  i 
I>etitive  market;  10  years  as  assistant  ' 
advertisini?  director;  also  have  6  years  ! 
experience  as  re|K>rler  and  e<ntor.  Have  i 
headed  up  public  relations  ami  pro-  , 
motion  departments*  as  well  as  K<^neral  | 
manaKer  of  a  weekly  new8pai>er.  I^-  i 
turer  at  Columbia  University's  School  j 
of  Journalism.  Have  very  successful  ' 
and  stable  work  record.  HiKhest  ref-  • 
erences  from  previous  employers  as 
well  as  from  individuals  nationally  , 
recoKni7.e<l  in  the  communications  field.  | 
Will  consider  any  responsible  executive  i 
jiosition.  Marrie<l*  no  children,  reloca¬ 
tion  no  problem,  46  years  oUl.  On 
West  Coast  at  present  time.  Availabil¬ 
ity  due  to  sale  of  my  own  business  j 
interests.  Box  747,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  i 


PUBLISHER  OR  MANAGEME'NT  i«)- 
sition.  15  years  in  ail  phases  of  news- 
pa|>erinK.  Proven  company  builder,  de- 
velo|>er  of  new  i<leas  and  markets, 
cost-cutt<»r.  Slronjf  in  sales,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  comiK>sinir  and  presses. 
Company  man,  34.  at  the  top  where  I 
am.  Box  765,  E4litor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 


HAVE  EXPERIENCE  with  larpe  and  I 
small  shoppinj?  center  promotions,  real 
action  for  paper  and  retail  merchants, 
competitive  exi>erience.  Box  723,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi- 
ence<i  small  dalies,  weeklies,  mature,  ' 
promotion  min4le<l.  (314)  646-3679.  ' 

Write  Box  18s,  Bland,  Mo.  63014. 


AD  DIREfTTOR  Assistant  to  Publish¬ 
er,  award-winninif  daily  seekin^f  me¬ 
dium  daily.  10  years  ex|>erience,  knowl- 
etlt^eable  on  duties,  resi>onsihiIities  and 
authority  of  management.  Zones  5  or 
7.  Box  752,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

AI)  MANAGER  exi>€rience<l,  produc-  | 
tive  8upervisoi-y  record,  80,000  flaily,  j 
34,  heavy  on  co-op,  new  publications,  i 
Box  736,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


EDITORIAL 

JUNE  STANFORD  BA  seeks  first  re- 
I)ortinf?  job.  Economics  major  with 
basic  journalism  courses.  Summer 
newspai>er  experience.  Hif^h  {Trades, 
news  eilitor  of  college  weekly.  Business 
news  or  general  assiKnment  in  any 
Zone,  any  size.  Box  715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  51.  News  or  sports. 
Now  weekly  news  editor.  Seek  return 
to  daily.  Know  makeup.  Have  l>een 
ilaily  editor.  Over  25  years  experience. 
BSJ  Northwestern.  Minimum  salary 
$200.  Box  663,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


BJ  GRADUATE  with  daily  experience, 
seeking:  news  spot.  Contact  Jim  Fienup,  I 
535  University,  Norman,  Okla.  73069. 


TIRED  OF  RUT.  10  years  professional 
experience.  Currently  employed  as 
writer-columnist  with  daily  of  175,000 
circulation.  Have  BA  in  journalism 
and  si^eech,  and  MA  in  communication 
theory.  B^perience  includes  makeup 
and  editin{T  as  well  as  daily  writinK> 
In  charge  of  hiring  and  training  part- 
time  employees.  Box  713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  MAJ,  some  experience  NYC 
community  i>aper,  good  writing,  fea¬ 
tures.  Box  761,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeking  first 
break  on  small  Eastern  newspaper.  BA 
Journalism.  College  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  with  full  rantte  of  I 
reixirtitiK,  wire  desk,  etc.  experience.  ' 
In  dead  end  spot  on  SOM  daily.  Want 
Zone  6  ManaKinir  Editor  spot  or 
equivalent.  Com|)etent.  non-<lrinker.  40. 
family.  Uox  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENTLY  GRADUATED  ambitious 
man  seeks  sports  position  on  rapidly 
exiiandinK  statf.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  5 
or  6.  Experience<l  and  hard  working. 
Box  699.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


‘  REEL  WORLD”  REPORTETt,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  film-theatre  criticism,  active 
in  national  press  junkets,  an  in-depth 
liersunality  interviewer  and  media- 
oriented  l)Ook-periodical  reviewer  de¬ 
sires  position  with  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Resume  featuring  nationally  recogniz¬ 
able  references  supplierl  upon  request.  I 
Box  712,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  | 


GRAPHICS  my  passion.  Looking  for 
pa|)er  where  typography  and  makeup 
are  imiKirtant.  Currently  working  in 
Boston.  Would  like  job  here  where  I 
could  help  trim  pro<luction  time.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  offset  and  letter-  j 
I>ress.  Also  experienced  reiiorter.  copy  i 
editor  and  sui)ervisor.  Box  637,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  , 


SPORT.S  WRITER.  24,  3  years  on  i 

30,000  Southwestern  Ohio  daily,  seeks  j 
step  U|).  Broad  exiierience,  looking  in  | 
Zones  4, .5, 6, 9.  Box  628,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E’ILM  CRITIC:  No  cliches:  no  ab¬ 
stractions.  The  best  you’ve  ever  read. 
Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REP<)RTE7R,  2.7,  seeks  full-time  mi¬ 
nority  specialist/tKiverty  beat  job.  3 
years  work:  courts,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  city  hall,  statehouse  on  metro 
daily.  MA.  Wisconsin,  Journalism  and 
Afro-American  Studies.  Extensive 
background  in  Black  and  Indian  af¬ 
fairs.  Hard  worker:  national  awards. 
Can  send  clips,  resume.  Box  649,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  to 
move  ahead.  Desire  state  or  city  edi¬ 
torship  or  desk  supervisory  post  on 
medium-size  afternoon  daily.  I’m  36 
with  12  years  ex|)erience  as  e<litor  and 
reporter  covering  all  major  l>eats.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Midwest,  Write  Box  672,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO  wants  to  trade  smog 
anil  earthquakes  for  clean  air  and  4 
seasons.  Solid,  varied  15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  for  permanent  spot  as 
eilitor,  reporter.  Family  man.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  40’s. 
seeks  small  daily  interested  in  all- 
arounder  with  solid  reporting,  editing 
background.  Box  732,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  YOUNG  WOMAN, 

I  Smith  Grail  ’73.  English  major,  writing 
'  ex|>erience  with  college  i>aper,  seeks 
I  reimrting  position.  Prefer  Zones  1.2  or 
I  9.  Box  760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

9  YEARS  EXPE-RIENCE  as  newspaper- 
magazine  writer-eilitor,  newswoman 
seeks  Michigan  weekly  job.  Write  702 
Br.idley  Rd..  Chaiiel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 

SPORTSWRITER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
26,  experienceil,  soon-to-be  college 
grad,  seeks  position  with  Eastern  Zone 
3  daily.  Career  minded.  Box  743,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  7  years  all-around  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  1  year,  all  on 
the  same  mighty  middleweight  in  state 
capital  city.  Want  a  crack  at  the  big 
time.  Lucid,  fast,  accurate.  Box  741, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


MA  JOURNALISM,  BA  Business  fe¬ 
male  grad  seeks  feature  and/or  bus¬ 
iness  writing  spot.  5-month  intern  for 
national  company.  Box  748,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1973 


EDITORIAL 


ENERGETIC,  ENTHUSIASTIC  ’73  grad 
anxious  to  r^ort  in  any  Zone.  BA  in 
American  Studies.  Exiierience  as  col¬ 
lege  e<litor  and  in  commercial  broad- 
casting.  Available  June  1.  Resume,  ref' 
erences.  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  COPYDESK-Worked  make¬ 
up.  desk,  covered  bi{c  leatrue  sports  20 
years  on  major  AM  daily.  Experience 
can  aid  younir  staffers,  anchor  depart¬ 
ment  all  phases.  Prefer  Zones  9,5.2. 
Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*73  JOURNALISM  MA  with  4  years 
college  newspaper  exiierience  seeks 
public  affairs  reiiortinj?  job  with  pro- 
Kressive  daily  in  Zones  1,2. 3, 5  or  9. 
For  resume  and  cliiis,  contact  David 
Pace,  1700  Chaiiel  Hill  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.C.  27707.  (919)  489-5440. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER.  2 
years  daily,  3  years  weekly  and  month¬ 
ly  exiierience  seeks  challen^rinir  spot. 
Top  national  references,  solid  clips, 
major  fellowship  winner.  Any  Zone. 
Box  573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NON  -  DOCTRINAIRE,  accomplished 
e<litorial  writer  wants  to  tell  it  like 
it  is  for  your  readers.  Box  8190, 
WashinKton,  D.C.  20024. 

I  SPORTSWRITER:  Pro,  talented,  hard- 
I  workinif.  J-^^rad.  veteran.  Ambitious, 
wants  to  advance.  Box  744,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

*  MAN  AND  WIFE  TEAM  will  write. 

e<lit,  tyiieset  an<l  pr^are  for  printer 
'  your  weekly  newspaper.  Everythin!?  but 
sell  the  ads  an<l  distribute  the  news¬ 
paper.  Both  fully  trained  on  computer 
type-settini?  efiuipment  and  vertical 
camera.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Both 
'  in  late  20’s.  Let  us  show  you  what  we 
have  done  in  Zone  2.  Box  751,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RELOCATING  REPORTER,  24,  sinjrle, 
seeks  general  assi{?nment  and/or  desk 
job.  Zone  2.  3  years  professional,  4 
years  colle!?e  experience.  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATION  AND  HIGH  STAND¬ 
ARDS.  I’ve  written  anythin)?  from  po¬ 
lice  blotter  to  music  criticism  and  now 
produce  etlitorials.  I’ve  {?one  from  copy 
desk  chief  to  manai?in{?  editor.  I've 
been  published  on  New  York  Times 
Op-Ed  pa)?e.  Nation  ma)?azine,  else¬ 
where.  A{?e  38,  former  Nieman  Fellow, 
marrie<l.  Box  734,  £<iitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  or 
medium  daily.  Exiierienc^  in  both 
metropolitan  and  smaller  papers. 
Ohioan,  45,  now  in  Florida,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Chas.  Stine.  7169  Blandin)?, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  (904)  771-5371. 


FREELANCE 


CENTRAL  AND  WEST  FLORIDA 
Stringer  Advertising-Retail,  National 
and  Financial-Copy,  Visuals,  Story- 
boards-Heavy  Print  and  Broadcast 
Media.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  W^RITER— FINE  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER.  Have  reported  for  all  me¬ 
dia.  Also  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Specialties  in  travel,  sports  and 
technical  fields.  For  proof  write  Box 
701.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLAND,  GERMANY.  Switzerland, 
Austria — Traveling  for  6  months  be¬ 
ginning  June.  Exi^rienced  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  photo.  Available  for  freelance 
assignments.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  on 
magazine  or  newspaper  that  cares 
aliout  photography.  Worked  4  years 
for  daily  paiier  handling  feature  and 
news  assignments.  Experience  in  color 
separation.  Winner  of  several  awards. 
Prefer  areas  5,2,1.  Resume  on  reQuest. 
Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Presently  on  small  daily.  Seeks  new 
cpiKirtunities  for  growth.  Young,  can 
work  a  numlier  of  machines  as  w'ell 
as  help  in  camera  and  press  depart¬ 
ments.  Minimum  $9,000.  Ready  to  move 
in  June.  Write  Box  746,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TYPOGRAPHER  —  Art  background. 
Hard  working,  knowledgeable  all  pro¬ 
cedures  photo,  metal:  sales,  produc¬ 
tion.  a<lmini8tration.  Wish  to  cash  in 
long  experience  for  bigger,  better  job. 
Management.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
Knowledgable  in  both  hot  and  cold 
type.  Proven  leadership  ability.  Strong 
in  personnel  suiiervision,  lalior  rela¬ 
tions,  cost  analyst  and  quality  control. 
Highest  references.  Box  750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wishes  to 
relocate  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 
Exi>erience<l  letterpress/ cold  type  — 
markup/makeup/  pasteup/camera.  Resu¬ 
me.  Box  714,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AGGRESSIVE  PR — Currently  director 
of  Public  Relations  of  metropolitan 
city,  desire  relocation.  Have  contacts 
and  ability.  Box  755,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us*  zone  numbar  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Rol>ert  U.  Browi  AP  lUCIIlbcrS  TCClcCt 
_ ^  Miller  to  chairman 


Fingers  crossed  on  press  council 


An  analysis  of  the  press  council  idea  in 
the  U.S.  since  the  Report  of  the  Hutchins 
Commission  in  1947  just  published  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Foundation, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  concludes  with  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  National  News  Council  being 
established  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund. 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Lowenstein  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
who  prepared  the  study  under  a  grant 
from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation,  has  his  fingers 
crossed  and  a  wait-and-see  attitude  on  the 
success  of  the  Council: 

“If  it  can  keep  the  government  at  bay, 
it  may  win  support  from  the  skeptics.  If 
it  takes  a  militant  ‘consumerist’  stance 
toward  the  press,  it  may  lose  some  of  its 
supporters.  The  press,  certainly,  will  be 
waiting  to  see  if  NNC  can  establish  the 
validity  of  the  basic  thesis  of  its  founders — 
that  it  can  and  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  channels  of  communication.” 

Dr.  Lowenstein  examines  the  history  of 
press  councils  locally  and  nationally  here 
and  abroad  (Sweden’s  press  council  dates 
back  to  1916)  but  the  bulk  of  his  study  is 
devoted  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
proposal,  press  reactions  to  it  so  far  and 
arguments  for  and  against.  He  concludes: 

“Many  newsmen  would  agree  that  a 
credibility  gap  exists  between  the  mass 
media  and  the  public.  But  newsmen  might 
question  whether  the  National  News 
Council  can  do  anything  to  narrow  the 
gap. 

“To  some  extent,  diminished  credibility 
is  a  result  of  the  revolutionary  times  in 
which  we  live.  There  is  distrust  of  all 
institutions  that  have  become  larger,  more 
bureaucratic  and  more  remote — and  these 
characteristics  fit  the  established  press  as 
well  as  other  businesses. 

Press  credibility 

“Television,  radio  and  newspapers  now 
offer  increasing  amounts  of  investigative 
and  interpretative  material — enlightening 
some,  but  assaulting  the  prejudices  of  oth¬ 
ers. 

“The  national  suppliers  of  news  reach 
audiences  of  widely  variant  tastes.  Unlike 
local  media,  they  cannot  appeal  to  narrow 
regional,  ethnic  and  economic  interests. 
Thus,  they  often  appear  ‘unfair.’ 

“And  the  audience  itself  is  not  only 
better  educated  and  more  sophisticated, 
but  goes  to  a  wide  variety  of  media  each 
day  for  its  information  and  probably 
hears  slightly  different  accounts  of  the 
same  story  from  each  medium.  This  is  a 
good  situation,  not  a  bad  one,  but  it  is 
probably  not  designed  to  make  the  media 
more  credible. 

“Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
press,  NNC  will  be  least  successful  in  the 
‘grievance’  area.  For  the  press  sees  the 
‘credibility  gap’  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  changing  journalistic  methods  and 
large,  heterogeneous  audiences. 

“The  advantage  to  the  press  may  well 


be  NNC’s  ability  to  step  forth  as  a  power¬ 
ful  and  independent  voice  in  behalf  of 
press  freedom. 

“It  seems  clear  that  NNC,  as  proposed, 
will  be  something  very  different  from  the 
press  councils  already  established  abroad. 
If  the  press  is  the  ‘fourth  branch’  of 
government,  then  NNC  apparently  hopes 
to  become  a  ‘fifth  branch.’ 

“We  must  picture  in  our  mind’s  eye 
powerful  national  media  on  one  side,  pow¬ 
erful  centralized  government  on  the  other 
side,  and  now  a  powerful  national  press 
council  in  the  middle.  Because  that  is 
what  NNC  is  designed  to  be,  an  institu¬ 
tion  primarily  responsible  to  the  public — 
rather  than  to  the  press  or  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  also  designed  to  be  an 
institution  that  packs  a  powerful  punch — 
whose  criticisms  and  recommendations 
cannot  be  easily  ignored  by  either  the 
press  or  government. 

“NNC’s  independence  from  the  press 
may  be  a  potential  weakness.  Since  it  is 
not  sponsored  by  the  press,  the  press  may 
have  no  real  commitment  to  support  it 
and  cooperate  with  it.  Because  it  is  unau¬ 
thorized,  NNC  has  no  monopoly  and  might 
face  competition  from  other,  equally 
unauthorized,  press  councils. 

“Its  domination  by  ‘public’  members 
might  also  invite  the  same  sort  of  press 
.hostility  directed  toward  the  Hutchins 
Commission,  which  contained  not  one  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist. 

“Whether  the  National  News  Council 
can  establish  itself  as  a  ‘fifth  branch  of 
government,’  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the 
press  and  government,  will  depend  upon 
its  membership,  the  sort  of  grievances  it 
agrees  to  hear  during  its  first  year  of 
operation  and  the  positions  it  takes  on 
government-press  relationships.” 

• 

Wood  Flong  to  be  sold 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  announced  it  has  agreed  in 
principle,  subject  to  consents  fi-om  certain 
lenders,  to  sell  its  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Wood  Flong  Corp.,  to  a  new  company 
being  formed  by  Narragansett  Capital 
Corp.  and  Wood  Flong  employees  for 
about  $1.9  million. 


Paul  Miller,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Gannett  Company,  Rochester, 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  Tuesday.  Miller  has  headed  the 
worldwide  news  cooperative  since  1963. 

1).  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  News 
Leader  and  Times-Dispatch,  was  elected 
first  vicechairman  and  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
Detroit  News,  was  elected  second 
vicechairman. 

Named  to  the  executive  committee  were 
Miller,  chairman;  James  L.  Knight,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald;  Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Hayden,  Bryan,  Richard  C.  Steele, 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  and 
Jack  Taiver,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Elected  to  the  finance  committee  were: 
J.  Kelley  Sisk,  Greenville  Piedmont,  chair¬ 
man;  James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego  Union; 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  J. 
M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Longview  Daily  News 
and  Miller,  ex-officio. 

The  following  newspapers  had  their  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership  accepted  by  the 
Associated  Press: 

Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily  Press;  Antioch 
(Cal.)  Ledger;  Madera  (Calif.)  Tribune; 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star;  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal;  Golden 
(Col.)  Transcript;  Georgetown  (Del.) 
Daily  Eagle;  Loves  Park  (Ill.)  Post; 
Greencastlc  (Ind.)  Banner-Graphic;  Big 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer;  Columbus 
(Miss.)  Commercial  Dispatch;  Aurora 
(Mo.)  .Advertiser;  Elke  (Nev.)  Daily 
Free  Press;  Salem  (N.J.)  Today’s  Sun¬ 
beam;  Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise;  Killeen 
(Tex.)  Herald. 

• 

Publisher  dies 

Richard  Drukker,  67,  publisher  of  the 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  and  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  .Advance  died  April  20  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Drukker,  whose  father  was  publisher  of 
the  Herald-News  became  president  of  the 
newspaper  in  1956  and  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  as  publisher  in  1963,  turning  over 
the  presidency  to  a  son,  Austin  C.  but 
continuing  as  chief  executive.  Drukker 
purchased  the  Advance  as  a  weekly  in 
1962,  and  made  it  a  daily  in  1965. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 


OPINION  MAKERS 
READ  IT  . . .  BEUEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 


The  Washington  Star-News 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1973 
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help. 

We  provide  all  of  it  we  can  to  writers  around  the  country  working 
on  insurance-related  stories. 

For  instance: 

•  A  free-lancer  needed  rate  examples  and  tips  on  what  kind  and 
how  much  insurance  to  buy  on  recreational  vehicles.  We  got  them  to 
him  the  same  day  he  called.  When  he  asked  for  pictures  of  vehicles 
involved  in  accidents,  we  checked  our  25  regional  offices’  claim 
files  and  sent  them  along. 

•  A  Baltimore  reporter  was  assigned  an  in-depth  story  on  no-fault 
insurance.  He  called  State  Farm  for  facts  and  figures.  He  got  them 
. . .  plus  interpretation  from  one  of  the  top  officers  of  the  nation’s 
largest  auto  insurer.  And  he  got  them  within  minutes. 

•  A  Pittsburgh  newspaperman  was  on  a  feature  on  road-killed  deer. 
“Do  you  have  any  statistics?”  he  asked.  We  didn’t . . .  but  first  thing 
the  next  morning  we  did  (and  so  did  he)  from  our  five  “deer 
country”  regional  offices. 

Dead  deer,  no-fault  insurance,  or  motor  homes  may  not  be  your 
assignment.  But  if  it  has  to  do  with  something  about  insurance, 
chances  are  we  can  help. 

Because  we’re  the  largest  insurer  of  homes,  cars  and  small  boats  in 
the  world,  lots  of  newsmen  call  us  regularly.  We  use  the  phones,  a 
Telecopier  and  an  experienced  PR  firm  to  give  them— and  you— fast, 
no-nonsense  answers. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 

Phone  Area  309 
662-2521  or  662-2063 


Try  us. 


/  \ 

STATE  FARM 

INSURANCE 


“TELECOPIER®  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.” 


The  Nine  Winners 
of  the 


;rrpiVB!  iwFm  b‘ WFiii 


For  OutstamHng  Public  Service  in  1972 


ST.  LOUI^  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

$2500 

and 

Mtdallion  Plaque 

SUN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  OMAHA 
$1000 
and 

Certificate 


WABC-TV,  NEW  YORK 

$2500 

and 

Medallion  Plaque 

WCKT-TV,  MIAMI 

$1000 

and 

Certificate 


KING  AM  FM  TV,  SEATTLE 

$1000 

and 

Certificate 


WIND-RADIO,  CHICAGO 

$1000 

and 

Certificate 


BOSTON  HERALD  AMERICAN 

Special  Mention 


THE  PHIUOELPHIA  BULLETIN 

Special  Mention 


^THE  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 

^11^.  ’^SaSoecial  Mention  ^ 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  are  open  to  all  U.S.  newspapers,  radio  and  tv  stations. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


r  # 


